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Ir is agreed that our system of government by Parliament has been 
showing of late very ominous defects. They are of the kind that 
bring nations to ruin; Conservatives themselves recommend a re- 
form ; and the Ministry have promised it as the first of their duties. 
Were it not that we have at the head of the Government the greatest 
member of Parliament whom our generation has known, these evils 
would have long been intolerable. Him, as we know, they have pain- 
fully impressed : let us trust they have not impaired his power. No 
living statesman could bend that tremendous bow when Ulysses shall 
lay it down. It will be a work worthy of his ripest wisdom to hand 
on to his successors a weapon that they are capable of using. As‘it 
is, even with his supreme skill taxed to the utmost, we have seen the 
strongest party and the most capable Government of recent times 
practically paralysed during two whole sessions; and at last passing 
one important measure by sacrificing almost everything else, at the 
cost of real bodily suffering, and by prodigies of personal force and 
public self-devotion. 

Now that we are considering a remedy, it is essential to look to 
the root of the evil. It is not an accidental evil; it is not on the 
surface; it is not temporary. It is not due simply to the perversity 
of the Irish members, or of the fourth party ; to the garrulity of this 
Parliament, to the petulance of Lord Randolph, or the clumsiness of 
Mr. Forster. It does not come directly out of the Irish crisis, or any 
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other crisis. It is certainly not the work of Mr. Parnell, nor is it the 
immediate consequence of our democratic franchise. It is very much 
more than a defect in any particular form or rule of the House; it 
will not be remedied by any one ingenious device. On the contrary, 
it is not a matter of form at all, but of substance. It is not a matter 
of persons, but of system. It is not a matter of cliques and parties, 
but of Parliament itself. Nothing has happened in this session or in 
last session which has not in kind happened before, and which will 
not often happen again. The collapse is not in this or that, but in 
everything. The collapse will not grow smaller, but bigger. The 
causes of the evil are themselves increasing, and the only remedy is 
a radical change of system. The course of procedure will, no doubt, 
be immediately dealt with; but the evil lies deeper than forms of 
procedure, or the temper of any party or any Parliament. The 
cause, I say at once, lies in the constitutional position now claimed 
by the House of Commons. The only possible function for that House 
is to act as a popular assembly for deliberation and appeal. Slowly 
it has usurped step by step the whole machinery of government, 
which it now requires to be practically carried on within its walls 
and in open sittings. It is following the example of the Convention 
and the Jacobin Club during the Reign of Terror. It is gradually 
ceasing to be a deliberative chamber, and is fast drifting into the 
condition of an unorganised executive mob. 

I know how idle it is to ask any professional politician, be he in 
the House or out of it, to consider the practice of Parliament as other 
than the perfection of wisdom. It would be easier to get the Upper 
House of Convocation to hear an argument on the’ weak side of 
episcopacy, or the Eton and Harrow elevens to admit that one might 
have too much cricket. The House of Commons has a special belief 
about itself stronger than that of any club, or school, or regiment; 
insomuch that a professional politician, be he member or writer, or 
aspirant to either function, becomes incapable of seeing the system 
ab extra, independently, with an open mind. The mass of the publie, 
and those who do not aspire to become professional politicians, do 
not at all share this artificial complacency. As Ido not: aspire my- 
self, I am free to see, and free to speak. For years I have been bold 
to say that there is much deeply wrong with the working of our 
parliamentary government. I make bold to say so again. Time has 
exhibited this wrong in even darker forms than ever. And I am not 
surprised that men whose lives are given to win prizes in the parlia- 
mentary arena are exceedingly slow to see it, and exceedingly sour 
when forced to look it in the face. 

The evils of the present state of things are these. In the course 
of centuries everything in the working of the complex machinery of 
this nation has become concentrated: in, or absorbed into, the House 
or Commons. The House has, in fact, become the most gigantic and 
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heterogeneous Bureau that the world ever saw. Our miscellaneous 

Empire and our complicated society demand the most elaborate 
executive organisation. Now, the House of Commons has no tra- 
ditional forms but those adapted to consultative, not to executive, 
bodies. The traditional House of Commons came from a single social 
class trained in the same ideas, and having the esprit de corps of a 
governing order. It no longer has that character, and is losing it by 
every change in the franchise. The next Reform Act, which must 
give political rights to the labourers of England, of Scotland, and of 
Ireland, will make a still more important change in the tone and 
class feeling of members. 

Hitherto our country has been almost entirely free from the furious 
passions which distract the policy of most continental nations, The 
delirium of race antagonism is on us now in a very fearful form, and 
is not to be appeased by an Act to amend the law of leases and rents. 
We must accordingly look to see the House of Commons become (at 
any rate for a generation or two) the arena where the deadliest ani- 
mosities and the most furious struggles will be fought out. The 
dream of ‘relying on the good feeling of honourable gentlemen 
opposite’ is in vain. When Clémenceau appeals to the loyalty of 
De Broglie, and Gambetta appeals to the courtesy of Cassagnac ; 
when Bismarck begins to reason with the Social Democrats, and: the 
(Czar believes that he can conciliate the Nihilists—these things will be 
possible. But the good feeling of honourable members is not now a 
political factor. The House of Commons is no longer, and never 
again will be, an aristocratic council, where honourable members, 
however much they contended for office, had been at the same schools, 
had common family connections, and belonged to the same small class. 

Upon this chamber, with no personal traditions but those of 
wealth and good society, with no machinery but that fitted to the 
deliberating council of a trained political order, there has been thrown 
within this century the entire control of the most complicated execu- 
tive in the world. Things have grown up, under cover of the dogmas 
of popular freedom, until the result is a despotism centred in the 
House of Commons, more absolute and absorbing than that of any 
Czar or Sultan. Everything has to be done in, or by the sanction of, 
or subject to control by, the House of Commons. And yet this House 
is, of any body in the range of all political history, the least equipped 
with the precision and authority required for executive action. The 
so-called Ministers are really becoming clerks (not at all permanent), 
who during the recess elaborate ingenious and complicated drafts for 
the House to consider: drafts usually too technical for the body of 
the House to understand, and which can only be spoiled by ignorant 
or self-interested meddling. These drafts accumulate into incredible 
mountains of printed matter, incrusted with fresh mountains of in- 
consistent and impossible amendments. A few experts alone under- 
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stand the effect of this pile of projects and counter-projects. But the 
House goes, as it is called, ‘ working on,’ as a blindfolded horse turn- 
ing a mill-wheel goes working on. And in the end, after six months 
of this toil, it is found that the material has choked up the machine ; 
but few of the drafts, or not a twentieth part of them, can get turned 
into Acts; and the exhausted senators go off to shoot or to fish. 

A session of Parliament therefore means hundreds, not of measures, 
but of projects, understood by one or two here and there, talked 
about for 1,000 hours, printed and reprinted, amended and re-amended, 
and at last resulting in nothing, or next to nothing ; so that the whole 
business has to begin over again from the beginning. For, to crown 
the system of waste, with the end of the session everything drops. 

I say that this is the substantial result. I do not pretend that it 
is literally exact. Of course, even the session of 1881, even the 
session of 1880, left some traces on the Statute-book. The Army 
Regulations got put into a code last year; Dissenters were conciliated 
and Secularists insulted in a Burials Act; something was done about 
hares and rabbits. This year there have been (Land Act apart) one or 
two petty administrative changes (of the kind that Prince Bismarck 
signs six times a week) and the Alkali Works Act. 

If we put the Land Act apart, there has been nothing enacted in 
this session or in the last—i.e. in two whole years—the scheme of which 
an efficient public office could not have properly framed in a few 
weeks, and of which the principles might not have been settled by a 
real legislative body in a few sittings. 

Why, and how, have six months of almost continuous sitting last 
year, nearly eight months this year, each sitting of eight, ten, or even 
twelve hours, resulted in this enormous fiasco? Simply because the 
minutest details of administrative organisation, jumbled up in a 
seething mass with the essential principles, have all been crammed on 
to the table of an inorganic crowd of men, whose course of procedure, 
rules, and general constitution invite the maximum of delay, waste of 
time, idle garrulity,and wanton obstruction ; a crowd of men, moreover, 
who are broken into cliques, factions, and parties, eager to discredit, 
embarrass, and supplant each other ; some of them openly bent on reduc- 
ing the House itself to impotence and shame, and many of them secretly 
nursing a spirit of intrigue, spitefulness, and general mischief. 

When we come to think who are the men that make up that 
House, what are the rules of proceedings in it, and what is the nature 
of the task that is given them to do, we may wonder that anything 
at all has been done, even in a thousand hours, and that so much as 
the Alkali Act has got passed. The Alkali Act the product of an 
eight-months session of the united wisdom of our council of wise men! 
Suppose one were to collect in Exeter Hall 650 delegates from every 
religious sect in England, including the secularists, atheists, Mormons, 
and Salvation Army, and leave them to draw up a Revised Old 
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Testament, the result would hardly be less bewildering than this plan 
of collecting delegates from parties, races, and nations having burning 
antipathies to each other, and then flinging down before them piles 
of exceedingly complex technical drafts, every sentence of which they 
are bound to submit to separate votes in full sitting. 

Ihave not forgotten the Irish Land Act: I have purposely re- 






— served it. I am not one to underrate the extraordinary skill with 
Iked which it has been framed, the statesmanlike spirit in which it was 
ded, conceived, and the transcendent energy with which Mr. Gladstone 
hole has battled with incessant obstacles. The Irish Land Act is a wise, 
‘own 





just, and most politic measure, the passing of which is perhaps the 
greatest feat of its author’s wonderful career. But it is as needless, 
for my present purpose, to discuss as to extol the Act. In the light 
of constitutional principle, the Irish Land Act of 1881 does not 
belong to the first rank of legislative creations. If we can raise our 
point of view to the scale of general history, forget for a moment 








ee party cheers and party invectives, we shall see that it is not one of 
te those crucial changes which absorb the entire energies of great 
re 





nations. Lord Salisbury storms as if it were the taking of a new 
Bastille, or the Declaration of the Rights of Man. But Lord Salisbury’s 
voice has the true bounce of the Old Bailey lawyer when he knows that 
the jury are with him and that the judge will not interfere. 






















B Put this Act for removing some part of the glaring injustice in 
bes: our old law of leasing land (in Ireland) beside such measures as those 

by which Stein and Hardenberg transformed the Prussian cultivator 
from a serf into a free peasant, or the vaster change of the Czar 
€ Alexander; or put it beside the reabsorption of the army into the 
be people of America after the civil war, the reconstitution of the United 
i States, and the repayment of the gigantic debt; or put it beside the 
% consolidation of the German Empire, and of the Italian Kingdom, 
% and the reconstruction of the Austro-Hungarian Empire; or put it 
of beside the revival of France, after war, commune, and coup détat, 
m and the settlement of the Republic in place of the Empire ; put it 
4 beside the transformation of Japan from an Oriental survival into an 
¥ industrial and modern society—placed, I say, beside any of these 
y really crucial changes in the history of nations, the Land Act is 

merely a further amendment of a special bit of local law. It isa 
' mere extension Act when compared to what was done in a few 
. sentences by the Statute of Charles II., which reformed the feudal 
3 tenures of the entire kingdom. Members of Parliament who have 
: listened to (or slept through) a thousand speeches about it, and have 
; read (or groaned over) nearly as many amendments, journalists who 


have written articles till the very ink turned stale at the word Land, 
noble lords who have cheered the epigrams of Irish absentee land- 
lords, may think the Irish Land Act a tremendous affair. But Lord 
Salisbury’s assertions do not create the thing that is not; and though 
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the Act is a good and a just measure, it is not a measure of any very 
stupendous character. 

People must have lost, under party excitement, all sense of poli- 
tical proportion if they can see, in a scheme to protect Irish farmers 
against the extreme abuse of landlords’ law, that for which every 
single measure had necessarily to be suspended in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland itself; for the sake of which it has been impossible even 
to consider the means of giving London good water, or codifying the 
criminal law, or for regulating the use of the Thames, or improving 
the law of Bankruptcy. No one of these matters concerns party in 
the smallest degree; no one of them awakens any political passion ; 
they are perfectly out of the way of Irish land, and belong to other 
offices and other officials and ministers. Every one knows that they 
are dreadfully urgent. Tens of thousands of us will die of preventible 
disease through unwholesome water ; tens of millions will be wantonly 
wasted in the official mazes of bankruptcy liquidation. Death, 
disease, ruin, loss, waste, crime, suffering, material and moral, will 
goon, which presumably could be remedied by better legislation. And 
we have to bear it all, because something like a thousand speeches 
were made on the Land Act, and pretty nearly a thousand amend- 
ments, re-amendments, clauses, and motions had to be considered. 

I think so much of the real happiness of Ireland that, if this were 
the price at which alone we could buy that happiness, I for one 
would pay it down with cheerfulness. But we all know that there is 
no necessary connection between the happiness of Ireland and this 
welter of impotent debate. Every one knows that the Bankruptcy 
scheme was ready, the Criminal Code was ready, the Thames Bill was 
ready; perhaps the omniscience of the Home Secretary has already 
ideas about water. Everybody was ready, and everything was at hand. 
Only, as every sentence has to be wrangled over by 650 gentlemen 
ad libitum, nothing could be done. The whole of the streets of 
London can just contain the multitudinous traffic of this vast city; 
but if by a clause of Magna Carta the whole of it had to be driven 
through Temple Bar, or rather under the tail of the Griffin, it is 
certain that the traffic of London would come to a deadlock. Much 
more would this be so if drivers were at liberty to pass in or out of the 
city at will at the same time, if every drayman might stop and apos- 
trophise the splay beast by the hour, and if bands of Irishmen and 
Mohawks were allowed at intervals a free fight in the street. 

Does any one imagine that the Land Act was a bit the better for 
the thousand speeches and three or four months of incessant wrang- 

ling? Not a bit. The Prime Minister has displayed a supreme 
mastery of the subject, and of every resource of the parliamentary 
armoury. But it is well known that, excepting Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
the English and Irish law-officers, it may be, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Courtney, and one or two Irish members, no member on either side 
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perfectly understood this unusually complex and technical Bill. It 
is certain that neither the Irish Secretary nor.the Home Secretary 
had really mastered it, or were capable of conducting it through the 
House. As to the rest, ninety per cent. on the Government side 
would simply have voted as Mr. Gladstone had asked them; and 
nearly all on the Opposition side would have wrecked it altogether, if 
they could have wrecked it secretly and without being made respon- 
sible for the consequences. In the whole House, not one member in 
ten could have analysed the Bill with real precision and exact judgment 
of its relative provisions ; whilst from fifty to a hundred members 
were ready to get rid of it by any expedient, however desperate. 

The difficulty of the Bill, which made the passing of this measure 
such a hyperbolic task, was not a real political difficulty. It was 
simply due to the multiplication of the steps which the forms of the 
House allowed. If they had required the Bill to be copied out 
nightly a thousand times, or recited backwards by every member in 
turn, the process might have been rather more irksome, but hardly less 
reasonable. Whitaker's Almanack is not a very difficult work to com- 
pose, but it would cost the House of Commons even more labour than 
the Land Act, if they had to vote it by clauses in Committee. 

Yet this is the crowd of men to whom the Constitution submitted 
the ramifications of this most technical measure in all the labyrinths 
of its clauses and sub-clauses. Consider the details of the Bill in 
Committee! Why, there are hardly fifty men in England capable 
of exactly arguing out the effect of these claus¢s from beginning to 


_end before a tribunal of experts; and off the Ministerial benches it 


may be doubted if in the House of Commons there are five such men. 
That is to say, that one of the most elaborate, artificial, and in its 
probable effects one of the most obscure of all recent Bills, is sub- 
mitted to interminable discussion amongst a body of men, the great 
majority of whom are perfectly incapable of properly discussing it at 
all; whilst a formidable minority of them have no desire either to dis- 
cuss it or to improve it, and wish only to wreck it and the authors of it. 

Into this strange bear-garden, or collective wisdom of the nation, 
Mr. Gladstone had to descend nightly and daily, and wrestle with 
man and beast. Nothing can be grander than the simple devotion 
with which he did the task ; the endurance, fertility, and ingenuity 
of his effort; his patience, perseverance, command of temper, sub- 
mission to impertinence, stupidity, and malice. There is something 
strangely touching in the way this undaunted old man has taken up 
the task as a matter of course; fondly believing that his adversaries 
must at last repent and listen to reason, and gently accepting this 
cup of torment and humiliation as part of the natural work of every 
English statesman. 

It is not the work to lay on any statesman. It is an intolerable 
abuse that such a system is retained. I know nothing more pitiable 
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than the profitless toil and rebuffs which have been the portion 
of our Prime Minister. Is it not enough to have the burden of these 
three kingdoms and this mighty empire on his shoulders day and 
night, to have countless problems to solve in foreign and domestic 
policy, and a thousand wretched cabals and jealousies to check? Is 
it not enough to have to work out an intricate measure which baffles 
experts and trained lawyers? Is it not enough that he has had to 
explain his measure, not once or twice or thrice, in general and in 
detail, in popular form and in technical form, but that, beside this, 
he must stand up hour after hour, night after night, month after 
month, overwhelming a phalanx of objectors, often utterly ignorant, 
utterly perverse it may be, often wholly insincere, malignant, 
treacherous, stupid, burlesque, or simply garrulous ? 

These Homeric battles of Achilles with the dogs of Troy rouse 
small enthusiasm in me. Is statesmanship a physical and gymnastic 
art, a test of nervous endurance and inexhaustible energy? Much of 
all this is as melancholy as if the British Constitution imposed on 
a Minister, as the condition of passing a great measure, that he should 
make a thousand speeches in a thousand continuous hours, or if he 
had to force his Bill in his arms through a crowd of opponents like 
the last rally in a football match. 

The Bill is none the better, and no one is any the better, because 
it has to be forced, almost by physical strength, through a hundred 
sittings. The Opposition have not been convinced; the Lords have 
not been convinced ;\the country has not been enlightened. The 
mass of the public, the followers of Mr. Gladstone, have had the 
essential merits of the Bill and the supreme mastery of the subject 
by its author proved to them a hundred times over. But they were 
thoroughly convinced on both these points long before. Those who 
were not convinced before are not convinced now. Nothing real has 
been gained by this intolerable iteration ; nothing has resulted but 
the waste of precious time and strength, and the adjournment of the 
most pressing questions. 

I do not undervalue the kind of public education that results 
from the thorough discussion of a great measure in Parliament. But 
the wearisome iteration of the discussion in the Commons defeated 
its own object; it turned public education on the matter into public 
nausea. One-tenth of the discussion would have amply served. Nine- 
tenths were simply garrulity, mischief, intrigue, and ignorance. The 
object of speaker after speaker was, under a decent veil of discussion, 
to exasperate, or exhaust, or discredit the Government. No one can 
dislike more than I do the object and spirit of the majority in the 
House of Lords. But a man must be blinded by party rancour who 
fails to see that the Land Bill was (in method) discussed in the Lords 
in the way befitting a real senate. Two sittings were given to the 
most vigorous, exhaustive, and acute consideration of its essential 
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principles. The speakers were men thoroughly in earnest, intimately 
acquainted with the subject, and capable of giving both masterly 
criticism and masterly defence. No other men could get a hearing. 
Then followed the details, which in four other sittings were ade- 
quately explained and discussed. The country was able to follow a 
discussion which in mere point of method was a perfect model of 
practical business. When discussion had had its due course, and 
minds were made up, the two sides voted. Eight days in all sufficed, 
after months of previous study, to finish the whole work. If more 
time were needed in the House of Commons, as the discussion came 
earlier, three or four times eight days ought to have been ample or 
excessive. More could only exhaust the public attention, wear out the 
House and the Ministry, and damage the effect of the measure itself. 

Thus the very thing for which everything else was ,sacrificed was 
an evil in itself. The measure would have been far better, better 
understood in the country, better received in Ireland as well as 
in England, if three or four weeks’ work had been spent on it, instead 
of three or four months’, Why then did it occupy months instead 
of weeks, to its own injury and the manifold injury of the public? 
Simply because the House of Commons has hitherto refused to admit 
the first condition of deliberative assemblies—the power to refer 
amendments to committees and to close the discussion. 

What happened in the Land Bill happens in other Bills, and will 
go on happening again. So long as the power of discussion and the 
consideration of technical amendments in full House remain un- 
limited, so long it will be in the power of a very small party to make 
the passing of any big measure which excites public feeling a mere 
question of physical endurance. However heroic it may be to compel 
a Minister to make a thousand speeches in a thousand hours, the rest 
of the public service goes to rack and ruin whilst the feat is being 
performed. To trust to the good sense of anybody, or the ultimate 
power of sound argument, is self-deception. A famous debater once 
said that Mr. Gladstone was a man whom, if you only get him into 
a room and argue with him for twenty-four consecutive hours, you 
could reasonably expect to convince, whatever his previous bias. 
Perhaps Mr. Gladstone and this famous ergotewr are the only people 
living who have boundless faith in reasoning, and who are capable of 
resorting to such a contest of dialectic giants. In practice nine out 
of ten of parliamentary speakers do not mean to convince, and nine 
out of ten of parliamentary voters do not mean to be convinced, and 
are incapable of being convinced, and mean to vote, convinced or not. 
One grand object of modern debating is to drive your opponents into 
a corner, not to enlighten the country or to improve their Bills. For 
years and years to come we shall have to go on with a large number of 
members who have never been to Eton, who laugh at appeals to their 
courtesy, who come out of an atmosphere heated to white heat with the 
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fanaticism of reaction and the fanaticism of insurrection ; and nearly 
one-sixth of the House are chosen by a people where the majority 
hate the English Government as Poles hate the Russian Government, 
and where the minority hate the majority as Turks hate Greeks, 
Politicians brought up in the very artificial atmosphere of the 
English Parliament, to whom it is a mere combination of their 
school, club, and quarter-sessions experiences, men whose grandfathers 
cheered Chatham and Pitt, Burke and Fox, are slow to realise that 
this era of the House of Commons is passed for ever. Its peculiar 
character as the aristocratic public council of a governing class was 
put an end to just fifty years ago, There is nothing to save it from 
becoming what all the continental assemblies would be, were they not 
specially protected, arenas for deadly party contests, certain to paralyse 
Government, if, suffered to obtain control of the executive, or to fight 
out their quarrels on the floor of the House. The most momentous 
question which for many years has been submitted to the French 
Assembly was the proposed revision of the electoral system, a reform 
which would decide the issue between two rival statesmen and two 
great parties. Passion, public interest, ambition, raged over it quite 
as keenly as over our Land Bill. It was far more important, for it 
affected the constitution of the entire republic, and the future of the 
great parties who aim at power. Yet every one knows that the 
Chambers decided on it, each in a single public sitting of less than 
four hours. No one thought that it was insufficiently debated. It 
had been placed on the table long before ; it had been carefully con- 
sidered by a committee; a great body of reports, negotiations, and 
informal discussions had been held over it ; and journals and politicians 
had argued it for mouths. We all know the eloquence, keenness, 
and eagerness of the French politician; every single deputy was per- 
sonally affected by the measure ; his seat and the future of his party 
depended on it. In spite of all this, four hours of public discussion 
settled the matter. The French Legislature has the defects of its 
qualities no doubt. But at any rate it does not, for the sake of a 
question of interest, fling everything else aside, and refuse to listen to 
a scheme for supplying pure water or simplifying the criminal code. 
Clétwre in some form is inevitable. The sooner we take it the 
better. Every assembly in Europe has its mode of protecting itself 
against mere delay. The arguments against resorting to it—the trust 
in good sense and good feeling, the respect for the opinion of minori- 
ties, the sacred character of each individual representative of the people 
—all apply to a state of things which does not exist in our House of 
Commons. Taking the whole of the subjects of the Queen all over 
the globe, the British Government is the most despotic in Europe, 
next to the Russian and the Turkish. I deliberately say that even 
now, in the midst of the Land Bill, Irish opinion has no fair hearing, 
in the sense that Scotch opinion has a hearing; and Irish consti- 
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tuencies are in no sense respected, in the way that Scotch con- 
stituencies are respected. 

The present irregular and occasional checks on flagrant obstruction 
are quite unfit for permanent use. They are at once insufficient and 
irritating. The present system of declaring ‘ urgency,’ and throwing 
the responsibility on the Speaker, has every defect which any scheme 
could combine in one. In the first place, it can only be resorted to in 
emergencies, in flagrant cases of organised obstruction, which it 
happens to suit the Opposition to suppress. It has no power over that 
inorganic obstruction, which just succeeds in avoiding public scandal 
and indignation, and those unobserved deadlocks which grow up in 
public business without any very visible conspiracy. Those are the 
muddles which silently drain away the force of the Legislature. A 
power to check obstruction and get to votes is always needed—every 
day and in every Bill. It is not a thing for emergencies; it ought to 
be perfectly normal and ordinary. 

Under the present system the ‘ urgency’ can only be resorted to 
in times of intense excitement and desperate struggle. It adds a 
fresh fury to the struggle, and robs the measure so passed of its 
proper effect on the resisting section. The Coercion and Arms Act, 
it may be said, are now to Irish malcontents not constitutional Acts of 
Parliament, but cowps d’état, decreed by arbitrary and exceptional 
methods. In their eyes they have none of the character of true Acts 
of Parliament, and never will have. They would probably have 
excited less antipathy, at least the antipathy would have been sooner 
spent, if they had been simply arbitrary Orders in Council, executed 
by the army and the police, not extending to’any constitutional cha- 
racter, neither discussed nor announced beforehand. The Irishman, 
now, who is within reasonable distance of civil war, simply regards 
them as unconstitutional resolutions carried after the forcible expul- 
sion of his trusted representatives. If you want the power to silence 
representatives of the people in desperate crises, you can only avoid 
the odium of doing so by arbitrary methods, when you resort to no 
exceptional weapon, and simply enforce the common standing orders. 

It was shown in a series of masterly protests by the Pall Mall 
Gazette that the present system of declaring ‘ urgency’ places the 
Ministry at the mercy of the Opposition, who can dictate their own 
terms, and practically decide the lines of the Government. When 
the Ministry are obliged to resort to ‘urgency,’ the minority possess 
a paramount veto upon the proceedings of the majority. 

There is even a more sinister consequence than this. With our 
present system of throwing responsibility on the Speaker, we lose-all 
the advantages of our old judicial, passive, absolutely impartial 
Chairman. The Speaker is now the potential depository of /almost 
dictatorial power. He is always a dictator in petto. His ‘chair is 
the storage of incalculable constitutional force. The Spéakership 
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of the future is therefore one of the grand political offices, second in 
importance only to that of the Premier, for which parties will con- 
tend, and at which statesmen (like M. Grévy and M. Gambetta) wil! 
aspire. The very next Speaker will be elected after a furious party 
intrigue and struggle; and he must be a politician in whom the 
dominant party trusts. The feelings towards him of the Fourth 
Party and the Home Rulers will be like their feeling for Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Forster. No man respects more than I do the 
honour and the skill of the acute and patient gentleman who now 
fills that office ; but when will politicians remember that the tone of 
the House of Commons is a thing incommunicable to those who have 
never entered Westminster Hall? Even now, to Irish insurgents 
and to English democrats, the great parliamentary judge whom we 
all respect is an average English landlord, with all the bigotry and 
prejudices of his class. What will thenext Speaker be? Farewell to 
the race of the Manners, Lefevres, and Denisons! We have passed 
to the era of the president militant and dominant, the strong man 
of a victorious party. 

The present system of spasmodic ‘ urgency’ is peculiarly odious 
and dangerous in itself; but no method of occasional urgency meets 
the case. What is wanted is the standing power in reserve at all 
times to close a discussion of any kind at will. That ought to be a 
normal and ordinary rule, without any reference to obstruction, not 
dependent on any special state of things, and having nothing excep- 
tional about it. It ought to be capable of being resorted to when- 
ever, for any reason, the House finds it expedient. And it ought to 
be the right of a simple majority. To shift the responsibility to any 
other person or body destroys the use of the expedient, and causes 
needless odium. If you throw the responsibility on the Speaker, 
you cease to have a chairman who is at once impartial and treated as 
impartial. If you throw it on the Ministry, you only increase the 
appearance of despotic intervention. Ifyou require a three-fourths 
majority, you practically put the conditions of power in the hands of 
a minority. In all bodies which decide in the last resort by voting, 
the ultimate force rests with a majority. And it is not more arbi- 
trary that a majority should close discussion than that they should 
pass measures. 

The first step to restore Parliament to itself is a regular power of 
closing discussion. Even this simple expedient seems to stagger the 
Liberal party, and to inflict a painful shock on our parliamentary 
veterans. But this is after all only the first step. It would do much 
to extirpate the habit and spirit of obstruction, and the tyranny of 
boredom, garrulity, and mischief. But if we reflect on the history 
of recent sessions, we shall see that the real source of the evil is 
neither garrulity nor obstruction, but the preposterous nature of the 
task which Parliament sets itself to do. 
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At the beginning of January Parliament met under expecta- 
tions of unusual moment. In our time there has hardly ever been a 
party so strong, so resolute, so loyal; never a leader more popular, 
more energetic, and with a more undisputed ascendency in the House 
and in the country. This Parliament sat, with short intervals, for 
nearly eight months. What of permanent, but the Land Act, has 
it given us? 

In the speech from the Throne, beside the Land Act, the Queen 
promised us Bills on the county government for Ireland, the abolition 
of corporal punishment in the army and navy, for the reform of the 
Jaw of bankruptcy, for the conservancy of rivers and the prevention 
of floods, a revision of the constitution of endowed schools and 
hospitals, measures to amend the ballot, and to check corrupt prac- 
tices in elections. There have also been brought in, discussed, or 
promised, during the session, the Coercion Acts, the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill, the Merchant Shipping Bill, the Court of Appeal Bill, 
and several purely administrative measures. The mass of these 
were surrendered at the great massacre of July 4; many Bills have 
been surrendered since; one or two have been curtailed. What 
remains as the result of unexampled Parliamentary activity after 
nearly eight months of toil ? 

Other chambers can sit from twelve to twenty hours per week. 
Our House of Commons sits from forty to fifty. Including committees, 
its hours sometimes exceed sixty in the week; and we have seen it of 
late sitting almost in permanence night and day. During the last 
session its public sittings greatly exceeded a thousand hours, What 
has it done, but reform rents and abolish the cat? 

It is not a sufficient plea that it has been occupied with the Land 
Act, and the Coercion Acts, the Home Rulers, Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett. Members who insist on giving trouble in 
some form or other we shall always have with us. The Home Rulers 
will be with us many and many a long day, until we in some way 
satisfy the Home Rule demand. But the Land Act and the Coercion 
Acts distinctly lost instead of gained by occupying the best part of a 
tremendous session of eight months. Coercion Acts, if they are 
indeed to be passed at all, ought to be passed right off as being ex 
hypothest urgent. The principles and conditions ought to be so 
simple and so obvious that a few days ought to dispose of them. To 
drift. into a bitter discussion of their technical details with the very 
men whom these are designed to coerce is merely to increase irrita- 
tion and multiply misconceptions. And as to the infinitely complex 
details of the Land Act, Parliament is not the place to discuss them 
at all. So far as any good could come of debate in full House, a week 
was ample for both Coercion Acts, and two or three for the Land Act. 
All the rest, as I say, was given up to obstruction, garrulity, ignor- 
ance, or mischief. 
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Not that the details of the Land Act, or any other measure, are 
to be forced upon the Legislature without criticism, explanation, or 
modification. Simply, that these technical parts of every Bill ought 
to be considered in properly formed committees and not in casual 
committees of the whole House. To some scheme of committees the 
House of Commons, like every other chamber, will have to come. 
Every one is averse from it now, because the very name of Select Com- 
mittee is now equivalent to ‘ siding’ or‘ shunting.’ Select committees 
are in fact the device by which puzzled Ministers get rid of awkward 
questions. None of this horror would be felt if the permanent com- 
mittees were the ordinary means of considering the technical parts of 
every Bill. A committee of ten or twenty members (not as an 
adjunct to the passing of a Bill, but as its sole channel, for all that 
relates to its practical working) would examine a measure with cool- 
ness, discrimination, special knowledge, and sustained interest, 
without the excitement of party cheers and Opposition passion, 
without the temptations to be eloquent, to be embarrassing, and to 
talk to one’s constituents—all which now make up three-fourths of 
the so-called ‘ work’ in committee. Let us suppose that the Land 
Act before the third reading had to satisfy a body of experts as to 
its practical efficiency. Let us suppose it argued out before the 
twelve judges. The slowness of law courts is proverbial; but we all 
know that in a fortnight, at the latest, every clause would have been 
tested, every argument that the wit of man could discover would 
have been exhausted, and the matter would be ripe for a decision. 

Every business assembly in Europe but one carries on its adminis- 
trative work and settles the details of drafts in carefully organised 
committees. The House of Commons persists in the medieval 
method of settling the drafts and amending every measure, however 
intricate and however technical, in floating committees of the whole 
House; and for no other reason but that such was the practice 
under the Plantagenet kings, I suppose, by the standing orders of 
Simon de Montfort. The board of a railway or insurance company, 
when it has to settle new bye-laws, puts the matter in the hands of a 
small committee of experts. We all know what committees of the 
whole House are. A score or two of chance members bang about 
inside the House; a few score more wander about in and out the 
lobbies, like ants running in and out the nest; the Minister in 
charge, with two or three official bottle-holders, fights his clauses, 
well or ill, using just those kinds of arguments which will silence his 
antagonists, with the manifest object, not of satisfying the country, 
but of out-manceuvring his critics; there is no real criticism; three- 
fourths of the so-called amendments are mere worry, or swagger, or 
gabble, puffs of the honourable amender for the borough of Little 
Pedlington, very often now scarcely veiled attempts to stifle or 
wreck the Bill. Sometimes the Minister fights his way home with 
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his battered Bill in his arms; often he’ has to drop out some of its 
best clauses ; not seldom, if he loses his temper, or the whip makes 
aslip in his calculations, some ex-Minister with a grievance, or a 
false friend on his own side, snaps a majority with a clause which 
ruins the Bill as a measure, and neutralises its results in practical 
working. In any case the so-called committee of a Bill is a casual 
chance medley, in which enormous labour and patience are required to 
prevent the most ludicrous mishaps. A complex Act is now a legal 
document of extreme delicacy and technical nicety. It is hardly 
possible to contrive a more chaotic way of making it law than to 
submit it to a mitraille of amendments in a fluid committee of the 
whole House. One might as well post it in Charing Cross and 
ask the passers-by to give their opinions and correct it to their liking. 

A committee of the whole House never is a real committee, and 
cannot be made such. It is nothing but the House sitting in even 
looser order than usual. A committee of the whole House is 
necessarily affected by the same party excitement and passion as a 
House in ordinary sitting ; it is liable to the same interruptions, the 
same desultory attendance, the same occasions for talkativeness, self- 
assertion, intrigue, and wanton obstruction. A real committee of a 
dozen, or a score at most, may possibly give to a technical draft a 
continuous and dispassionate attention ; if the members of it really 
desire to understand each other, they always will do so in a few 
hours or a few days; those who desire only to worry or obstruct are 
easily dealt with when all are sitting round a table, and every man’s 
purpose is accurately known, and can be elicited by cross-examination. 
Cross-examination and freedom from all idle interruptions are 
conditions essential to the business-like study of every intricate draft. 
Ina real select committee a Minister in charge of a Bill can be closely 
interrogated, documents can be searched and compared, experts can 
be brought in to give evidence from without, and a continuous and 
quiet study can be secured. None of these can be had in the 
scratch sittings called committees of the whole House. How would 
a court of judges determine the meaning of a complicated will, or 
decide on the provisions of an obscure settlement, if it had to be done 
in committees of the whole House, with hundreds of members running 
in and out, bobbing up and down with new bogus suggestions, or 
making Buncombe speeches to their local leagues by the hour 
together ? 

Three-fourths of what is called the ‘ business’ of the House is 
work only proper for small committees. It would be done by small 
committees ten times as well in a third of the time. For note this 
indirect effect of the present system: since committees differ from 
sittings of the House only in the absence of the Speaker and a few 
matters of form, the essential differences between the consideration of 
principle and the consideration of detail is in practice lost sight of. 
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Members, who the following day will, in the same place, with the 
same attendance and with the same publicity, be discussing clauses 
in committee cannot be prevented from making committee speeches 
on the second reading. The consequence is that the House of 
Commons may be said to have lost the very sense of strictly limiting 
a debate to principle. And this defect has spread to officials as much 
as private members, to loyal Ministerialists as well as to the most 
reckless members of Opposition. The House of Lords is singularly 
free from this fault. The discussion of the Irish Land Act was a 
real model in this respect. The great orators of the Opposition, if 
they were right at all, were right in form. The speeches on the 
second reading contained hardly a word that was proper for com- 
mittee. The speeches in committee contained hardly a word that 
belonged to the principle or second reading. The body of the House 
of Lords are so little overwhelmed with committee work that they 
have not learned the fatal habit of the House of Commons to make 
all their sittings a sort of prolonged and desultory committee, and 
their committees a sort of miscellaneous debating society. 

There is no half-way house between the present deadlock and 
transferring all detail to a complete system of revising committees. 
The consideration of the enormous mass of clauses and amendments 
which now choke the session is enough to employ a score of com- 
mittees working simultaneously and almost continuously. If this 
were done they might obtain some of that patient study which they 
need but do not get. The Bills and amendments laid before the House 
every session, nominally to be considered by it clause by clause in 
detail, occupy many thousand pages of closely printed folios. These 
can no more be really considered by the House at large than the 
tables in the Nautical Almanack could be calculated by the occupants 
of Eaton Square. The consequence is that not one in ten is ever heard 
of atall. Ina healthy state of things the House would have before it 
nothing but the principles of measures; it would send a Bill to a 
committee, and pass resolutions to instruct the committee; it would 
give or refuse its assent to a measure; support or condemn a 
Ministry; but it would never directly deal with the drafts them- 
selves, or frame the actual language of clauses, or meddle with 
trivial matters of local administration, or ask busy-body questions 
which ought never to be asked, and certainly ought never to be 
answered. 

The House must be relieved of the whole burden of revising 
mountains of draft Bills; and it must regain its freedom by being 
able at any time to put an end to debate. But we shall be deceiving 
ourselves if we suppose that even these changes, great as they are, 
are enough. Behind all this, and practically as the cause of it, lies a 
far profounder obstacle to the usefulness of the House of Commons. 
This is that, in the course of time, insensibly, and under certain 
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forms, the House has practically usurped executive functions, and 
really has become itself the executive. It is not the constitutional 
function, it is not the avowed theory; it may possibly not be recog- 
nised by the public. But a little reflection will convince any clear 
mind that it is so; and a little further reflection will show that it 
is a system that can only result in failure. It is an experience new 
in the political history of the world, that the administrative business 
of a vast empire should be practically carried on by two unwieldy 
chambers consisting together of about one thousand persons. I shall 
not waste words to show that an Administration, which is almost a 
mob, cannot in fact administer at all. 

When we look below the surface and put aside names and forms, 
we see that the House of Commons is now really attempting to 
administer. A very large proportion of the matter before the House 
is not legislation, except for the form of it, but administration. This 
conversion of one of the two legislative chambers into an irresponsible 
executive has grown up insensibly and gradually out of two main 
functions into which it may still be conveniently grouped. The 
first is the time-honoured right of criticising the executive; the 
other is the modern habit of giving a legislative form to purely 
executive details. The history of the process is one of the most 
curious and subtle in our long constitutional development. One 
sees how the body, which was once the sturdy petitioner of the 
Plantagenets, the obsequious tool of the Tudors, and the undaunted 
opponent of Stuart misgovernment, gradually became the Mayor of 
the Palace to the Hanoverian Fainéants, and now in this century has 
become a despot more autocratic than any Czar—a despot with an 
unbounded power of meddling, and an inexhaustible gift of prolixity. 

The House of Commons smiles at the charge of being a despot: 
but that is really what it is; and of all despots the many-headed type 
is the worst. When I say a despot, I mean that Parliament affects 
to legislate about ten thousand local and administrative details which, 
in any system but ours, are left to local authorities of some kind, and 
administrative experts on the spot. The great good of a despotism, 
amid its many evils, is that one gets the business done with the con- 
centrated force of personal will and individual judgment, and with a 
teal and social responsibility of some kind, even if there is no legal 
responsibility. But what are we to think of a despotism which does 
not get the business done; which robs all other authorities of their 
due freedom and duties; piles in one great centralised chamber 
mountains of projects, schemes, and orders in draft; will not allow 
any project, scheme, or order to issue till it has considered and 
accepted it in solemn session; and then leaves the whole business 
undone, because it is physically impossible to ‘ consider’ a twentieth 
part of the stupendous pile? It is a system worthy of the sublime 
Porte and the Pashas. 

Vou. X.—No, 55. Z 
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Nothing is too small, too local, too technical to be the proper sub- 
ject of an Act of Parliament. The Bills, even of this barren session, 
occupy many thousand folio pages, net one page in ten of which 
ought ever to come before a central Legislature. I take a few 
instances almost at random. Bill No. 178 is a ‘ Bill to confer upon 
teachers of Board schools in Scotland the right of appeal from the 
decisions of School Boards in cases of removal from office.’ Bill No, 
189 is a ‘ Bill to amend the law relating to the official staff of the 
Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland.’ Bill No. 183 is a ‘ Bill to confirm 
the Provisional Order for the regulation of certain lands known as 
Shenfield common, situate in the parish of Shenfield, in the county of 
Essex, in pursuance of a report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 
England and Wales.’ The Tramways Orders Bills are three gigantic 
Bills to authorise certain orders as to certain tram-lines, sidings, and 
bye-laws for roads in parts of Warwickshire. Bill No. 1 occupies 
180 pages folio of small print. Bill No. 3, 144 such pages. I have 
not myself seen No. 2; but the 324 pages which I have seen appear 
to be drawn with elaborate care and distinctness. Only, no human 
being but a local surveyor with the plans before him could make 
head or tail of them. These Bills, I am well aware, are scheduled 
orders made by the practised acumen of the Board of Trade. I 
dare say they did not delay the House very long, though the printers’ 
bill must be no trifle. But in theory every sentence in these three 
or four hundred pages was open to discussion in committee, and a 
member with a genius for mischief might have prolonged the dis 
cussion of them for two months. 

I am well aware that under our present system Acts of the kind 
are imperative. But the system itself is breaking down. It isa 
system which feeds its own vices and germinates afresh with frightful 
rapidity. Once introduce the practice of making Parliament legislate 
in minute and verbose directions upon all the petty trivialities of 
every local service, and you paralyse all other authorities; every 
change of facts requires more Acts of Parliament; every slip and 
omission compels the intervention of Jove himself in his parliamentary 
machine. An old-fashioned Toll Act when it meant ‘ animal ’ used to 
run—‘ horse, ass, cow, pig, dog, cat, monkey,’ and so forth. When 
difficulties arose about some unnamed animal, the wisdom of the 
Legislature was appealed to to add fresh descriptive words to the 
catalogue. A modern Act now, under the scientific method of Sir 
Henry Thring, says simply ‘ animal,’ a course which saves us annually 
hundreds of Acts. But Parliament has not yet got to see that it is 
physically impossible to tie up in legislative swaddling-clothes the 
myriad details of administrative work that has to be done in the 
three kingdoms. The more elaborate the efforts made to anticipate 
the needs of this throbbing organism of nearly forty millions, the 
more certain is the process to involve fresh Acts in geometric ratio. 
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It was easy to have a Road Act or a School Act when the King’s high- 
roads and the schools could be counted by the score. But it is real 
insanity now to call up one thousand noblemen and gentlemen to sit 
for seven or eight months at Westminster, and ask them to settle 
labyrinthine schemes to regulate the traffic of every road, the gruel 
in every poorhouse, the twigs in every schoolmaster’s birch, the 
boundaries of every common, and the pay of every doorkeeper in the 
whole Imperial service. 

It is quite true that some of these things are not always embodied 
in Acts; and that most of these purely administrative Acts are orders 
prepared in Government offices, formally laid before the House, but 
passed without delay or discussion. A great deal belongs to that 
mephitic Dead Sea called private business which so ably seconds the 
public business in the general asphyxia of Parliament. But it is 
always open to a member to raise a vote of want of confidence, if a 
shilling a week is cut off from a messenger’s wages. And if the 
offices do prepare the Bills, the Acts still have to pass their three 
readings, their committee, and their two Houses. Physical conditions 
make it impossible to pass more than a limited number of these Bills. 
The Bills can only be passed of course in session, and in very limited 
portions of the session. Every order of every department has to be 
framed with reference to the purely material exigencies of legislation. 
If the grouse and the Home Rulers are very strong on the wing, 
roads cannot be made, and the paupers’ skilly will still be brewed 
rather too thick. In fact, every department has to carry on the 
ordinary administrating of the country, in Parliament, by means of 
Parliament, and subject to the directions of Parliament. Whenever 
a hitch occurs, be it only about an infant school, a tipstaff’s allowance, 
or the casual ward in a poorhouse, the department can do nothing 
till May or June. In May or June the patient minister goes off to 
Westminster with a score of ponderous ‘bills.’ But as every other 
minister has the like, and plenty of private members too, the result 
isan inextricable jam, and welter of bills, schedules, schemes, and 
amendments ; out of which, in the deadly scramble of July and 
August, each plucks the bit that he specially cares to save. The 
mountain of abortive Bills rises higher like a new Babel, thousands of 
able secretaries and clerks, lawyers, experts, papermakers, and printers, 
have been lucratively employed; the hopes deferred are deferred 
again ; the office regrets ; the Minister has to meet his constituency 
and recover his health; the contaminated water continues to poison ; 
the over-luxurious casual ward continnes to enervate the pampered 
pauper ; theschools drone on, and the bankrupts fatten. Parliament 
has discussed a thousand clauses in a thousand hours. Another session 
is ended. 

Turn lastly to the primeval function of the Commons, which has 
taken of late such strange forms—the old petition of grievance, the 
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criticism of the executive. It is the most characteristic, and in some 
ways the most important, of all offices of the House. No one 
can wish to see it weakened or discredited. But the serious question 
now is, if this duty is not being abandoned in the indiscriminate 
medley of subjects that it is suffered to absorb. The old theory 
was that before the faithful Commons granted the King his sub- 
sidies, they had a right to lay before him any grievance that they 
had against any of his officers. And in order to inform the House, 
any member had the right to bring to its notice any act of the 
administration of which he might complain. Such is the old theory. 
The modern practice, as we know too well, is this. During the 
session of Parliament it is the right of every member to arrest the 
whole of the ordinary business, in order to question the Ministers or 
to make a speech about any single incident, however trivial, however 
technical, however incapable of being treated as a grievance, in any 
part of her Majesty’s dominions, or indeed in any part of the habit- 
able world. Quidquid agunt homines, nostri est farrago sermonis. 
The interminable flow of ‘ questions’ has often of late occupied a 
fourth, a fifth, or even more of an entire sitting. Beside this, half- 
nights, quarter-nights, sometimes even whole nights, are consumed in 
rambling statements about anything under the sun, from the Colorado 
beetle to the whipping of a small thief, about a scuffle amongst the 
Turkoman Tartars of the Steppe, or the cattle plague in Russia or 
the fisheries in Hudson Bay. Everything in fact which may reason- 
ably serve for a paragraph or a letter in the 7imes newspaper, is the 
fitting material for a question or a debate. I would not speak dis- 
respectfully either of the Steppe, the Equator, or the North Pole, 
much less of Colorado beetles or the- cuticle of any small boy, be he 
larcenous or virtuous. We all wish to see the due investigation of 
abuses by Parliament. But there are limits to the omniscience and 
omnipotence even of Parliament; and if its myriad-faceted eye is to 
be turned sleeplessly on every act of the entire human and animal 
race, if every fact recorded in the daily newspapers is the fit subject 
of a night’s debate, we need a thousand Parliaments all sitting simul- 
taneously and in permanence to get through the work. 

We are so much accustomed to this, and the Ministers submit to 
it so tamely, that we forget how perfectly idle and comic the business 
has become. The only thing which we can compare with this side of 
the ‘ work’ of the House of Commons are the answers to correspondents 
in the lower London and provincial newspapers. Senex ‘ wants to 
know the surname of Her Majesty.’ Nemo would like to know ‘ what 
was the first song that Mario sang in public ?’ *‘ How many words and 
lines are there in the Bible?’ Three bagmen ask the editor of the 
Dispatch to settle the question, ‘if Charles Dickens was called Boz 
after the maiden name of his grandmother ?’—and so forth, and so forth. 
This is the kind of ‘ question’ which occupies the British Senate. Will 
the Secretary of War say whether John Smith, a private of the 199th 
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regiment, now stationed in New Zealand, has been ordered extra 

drill, and why? Can the Foreign Secretary inform the House 
whether rain has fallen in the Rocky Mountains? Will the Home 
Secretary remove the orange-peel on which an old fishwoman fell at 
Wapping Old Stairs? The other day the Ministry were interrogated 
(in compliment perhaps to Mr. Gladstone) whether a particular plane- 
tree was going to be cut down. Not a sparrow is to fall on the face 
of the earth but the omniscience of Parliament shall ask a question 
about its fate. Ministers are expected to supply the inquiring 
minds of the Commons with disquisitions on botany, entomology, 
and physics, the milkiness of the cocoa-nut crop in the Windward 
Islands, the rainfall of the Sahara, the ravages of the wire-worm, 
and the best antidote against the potato-bug. Domitian, the Roman 
emperor, called the Senate to consult on the sauce to be served with 
a unique and very big turbot. The British Senate is expected to 
determine the sauce of the smallest fish that swims in any corner of 
the ocean. Hence the antiquarian origin of the whitebait dinner. 

The consequences of this interminable chatter are obvious. 
Serious politicians avoid the whole business. It is the favourite 
preserve of the busybodies, the bores, and the mischief-makers. No 
valuable information is ever extracted. It is a point of honour 
with a Minister to give such an answer as a well-bred man gives to 
an inquisitive stranger. The art consists in completely baffling his 
curiosity, without uttering a word that can be called untrue. It is 
avery pretty game, and is intensely relished by those who look on. 
A born politician may make it the occasion to display very high 
resources of knowledge and tact. Thus, Sir Charles Dilke, who has 
but few opportunities for set speeches, has acquired a just reputation 
as a consummate master of the art of answering questions. He is 
usually put on his defence two or three times a night; yet in two 
long sessions he has probably never uttered a word which he did not 
wish to be uttered, or a word which has not been of some service to 
the Foreign Office. 

The best proof that this ‘ question’ nuisance is merely an idle 
game, and not a political duty, is found in the fact that statesmen of 
the front rank hardly ever ask any questions, and that a political 
issue is hardly ever affected by any answers. The reason is plain. 
The first rule of the parliamentary game of ‘cross questions and 
crooked answers’ is this: that a question must stand by itself; j 
cannot be followed up by consequential questions, or followed/er 
preceded by a speech. Every advocate knows that it is worse/than 
useless to put a question to a hostile and skilled witness, if you’ are 
not in a position to follow up his answer. In nine cases od at ten 
an experienced advocate would refuse to put any questions where all 
cross-examination is strictly precluded. To put one isolated! question 
to a skilled adversary is to enable him to make an ex~part4 speech. 
The practice flourishes because the questions are usually put ky busy- 
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bodies whose sole purpose is to shine in the local newspaper, and to 
make themselves heard in the House on very cheap terms. The 


answers are given by ambitious young Ministers, who jump at the, 


opportunity of stating half the case, with no one to reply or trouble 
them about the other half. It is a very significant example of the 
way in which the abuse of an old form has actually suppressed that 
which it was intended to effect. The real interrogation of officials is 
impossible without cross-examination, the power of following up 
questions and driving the witness to a final definite issue. All cross- 
examination being forbidden by the rules of the House, the question 
system is now a method by which the Ministers can state half the 
case, and actually mislead those who question them. 

The system of ‘questions’ as now practised does not afford the 
smallest guarantee that the House will know what a Ministry are 
doing, or what they have done. Whilst hours were being wasted 
every night about a plane-tree, a squabble in a regiment, or a whipping 
in a school, it was impossible for the late Ministerial party to get a 
hearing for their serious criticism on the policy in Africa. I think 
the policy of the Government in the Transvaal in the highest degree 
wise and honourable; but a great many people think very much the 
contrary. And it seems to me monstrous that whilst Ministers are 
called on for reports about the cocoa-nuts in Asia, and the bad 
language of a drunken sergeant in the Pacific, they cannot be called 
on to explain what they are about to do in the matter of peace or war 
in a large section of the Empire. The question system is at once 
insufferably prolix and utterly futile. During the five or six months 
when Parliament is not sitting, there is not even the pretence of 
questions. War is declared or resolved on; treaties are made; 
nations are annexed ; guarantees are given ; and burdens are under- 
taken ; and Parliament cannot make the smallest sign.. The Parlia- 
ment which for six months is noisily busy about plane-trees and cattle 
plagues in Siberia, is for six months silent as the dead about the fate 
of the Empire. Parliament has its epochs like those of the Pole—for 
six months a fatiguing blaze of light, for six months the cold obstruc- 
tion of unbroken silence. 

The gist of the case lies here, that if Parliament is to exercise any 
efficient control fover the executive, there must be two paramount 
conditions. The first is that the control must be continuous, without 
these long intervals. The second is that the controlling power must 
be able to cross-examine, and to follow up an official answer. If 
Committees of the House existed like the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the United States Senate, if Ministers could be publicly or 
privately summoned to explain their acts and their plans, with full 
power of cross-examination, and all the facilities of a strict official 
inquiry, something like a real control over the home and foreign 
policy of a Government would be established in Parliament. But then 
these committees must sit, or have the power of sitting, continuously, 
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and be ready to act at a week’s notice, whether the House be in session 
or not. It is ludicrous to ask in Parliament questions about foreign 
and home affairs, as to which it is often the bounden duty ofan honest 
Minister to refuse premature information. But there is no reason 
why real and important questions should not be privately pressed to 
the satisfaction of a properly constituted committee of ex-Ministers 
and Privy Councillors. 

The term of the sittings of Parliament is finally conclusive on 
the question as to the possibility of the House of Commons really to 
exercise executive functions, whether by way of controlling the exe- 
cutive or passing executive orders in the form of Acts. If the House 
of Commons is to be the executive, or is to control the executive, it 
ought to sit continuously with the executive ; that is to say, it ought 
to sit permanently, with no real interruptions. The Foreign Office, 
the Home Office, the Exchequer, and the War Office are always open 
and always at work. If their work has to get the fiat of the House 
of St. Stephen, or is to be virtually carried under its eye, the House 
of St. Stephen ought to be open in October and November, in 
December and January, just as much as in May and June. If 
Ministers’ orders are to be Acts of Parliament, a Minister ought to be 
able to get his administrative Act within forty-eight hours, and that 
in the antumn as well as in the spring. It is perfectly monstrous 
that the House of Commons insists on its sanction being given to a 
multitude of purely administrative details; and yet that for five or 
six months there is no House to which one can go, and when it is 
open the rush is so great that not a tenth part of the matters can be 
dealt with. Omnipotence should not be like that of the gods of 
Epicurus—alternating with periods of somnolence and nonchalance. 
The sessions of Parliament are, in view of the work to be done, at 
once too long and too unfrequent. For six months in the year the 
control of the executive is left to the Zimes newspaper; and for six 
months in the year the commonest administrative order which 
technically requires the sanction of an Act is necessarily delayed, 
whatever the damage to the public or the service. In any case, 
a Legislature which has become a Vast administrative bureau ought 
never to adjourn for more than two months. If the House were to 
confine itself to the principles of public policy and the general scheme 
of legislation, and cease to be an executive machine altogether, two 
sessions in the year, each lasting two months, would be amply suf- 
ficient. At present, whilst its own titular claim to control the 
administration paralyses the House of Commons, the House, by its 
pretensions to administer directly, paralyses the Executive. It ex- 
hausts the Ministers at the same time that it trammels them. 

To conclude, we may rest assured that any reform of mere 
technical procedure will be simply a plaster on a wound until the 
real question is settled—Is the House of Commons the proper body to 
carry on the executive of this vast Empire, or directly to control the 
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executive in all the minutie of business? That is the true issue 
which the political wisdom of our generation has to solve. 

In the meantime many changes have to be made, unless the 
House of Commons, after a glorious history of six centuries, be 
destined to end in a dotage of chronic obstruction. These are :— 

1. Standing power to the majority to close every debate, speech, 
or proceeding, under fixed conditions : 

2. In like manner, to protect its proceedings against sudden, 
arbitrary, and unexpected interruptions : 

3. To limit the right of interpellation to formal inquiry into, or 
criticism of, the public policy of Ministers : 

4. To make this right effective by adding to it the power of 
examining and cross-examining all officials before a duly constituted 
committee, having power to sit with closed doors: 

5. To guard this right from abuse by requiring it to find the 
previous sanction either of some standing committee, or of a definite 
number of members (say ten) : 

6. To transfer to a system of standing committees, arranged in 
proper departments, the consideration of the whole of the business 
now transacted in committees of the whole House : 

7. By a combination of selection and lot to make these com- 
mittees at once competent and yet independent of the Government : 

8. By making some of these committees practically permanent, 
to enable them to exercise a continuous power of inquiry, and at the 
same time to supply standing machinery for assenting to purely 
administrative orders of departments : 

9. To transfer to permanent and carefully constituted judicial 
bodies much of the business of private bills: 

10. Sessions of Parliament to be much shorter in duration, and 
at the same time more frequent ; the business to he carried on from 
session to session without dropping ; daily sittings to be of practicable 
duration, say of four or five hours. 

I trust on a future occasion to work out these proposals in detail. 
I am well aware of the storm of objections by which every one of them 
may be assailed. I well know that they curtail many ancient liber- 
ties, sacrifice certain advantages, lower the privileges of members, 
and check some of the resources of parliamentary activity. But here, 

as elsewhere, it is a choice of evils. It may be necessary to forego 
some part of the omnivorous activity of Parliament in order to make 
that activity efficient. The question before us is, whether, in pursuing 
traditional practices, and impracticable dreams of representative 
omniscience and omnipotence, we may not be really reducing Govern- 
ment itself to a state of chronic impotence, and the House of 
Commons to a welter of barren and miscellaneous discussion. 


Freperic HARRISON. 
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HOW TO EAT BREAD. 


AqitaTIon is the order of the present day. From a number of causes 
average English men and women show an increasing readiness to rush 
into public with their convictions. The age has, indeed, been called 
one of ‘loud discussion and weak conviction’; but most of the social, 
sanitary, and other agitations now rife in this country evidence the 
former characteristic far more clearly than the latter. Hubbub is 
loud, just because the freedom of the press, together with a certain 
modern alertness, and liking for information, renders the swift cir- 
culation through society of individual enthusiasms an easy matter ; 
but the enthusiasms exist, and there is at bottom a real increase of 
genuine public-spiritedness animating class on behalf of class, and 
inciting individuals to devote themselves, more and more frequently 
and heartily, to the help of the community at large. 

True, some of the convictions thus ready or even loud of utter- 
ance give signs of being weak and tentative at heart; but by far the 
larger part of them are strong even to dogmatism. Weak, or strong, 
however, the habit of the day is to put conviction to the test of 
public opinion and public ordeal ; to ride one’s hobby up and down 
the Queen’s highway, crying its merits, and inviting to follow in 
its footsteps any one who will. Not a question but has its literature, 
its meetings, its headquarters, its committee and secretary, and its 
list of distinguished, or quasi-distinguished, patrons. All this para- 
phernalia goes far to make the veriest trifle look important; and 
among the numberless leagues, societies, and alliances fanned into 
flower by our modern talkativeness, many are trifling and yield no 
fruit. On the other hand, some of the questions thus agitated are 
momentous enough ; their bearings are vital and permanent, and 
their roots, whether for good or ill, are profoundly buried in the very 
life of the community. 

Whatever be the drawbacks of the advertising and agitating habit 
of modern reform, there is certainly this advantage about it :— 
The many speedily get the benefit of the thoughts of the few 
touching the rights, wrongs, or duties of all; and their share of 
responsibility is thus thrust upon lazy or ignorant souls who had 
otherwise existed as opinionless dead weights. Experiment gets thus 
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a better chance of fair trial, public or private as the case may be; 
and, as the law of fit survival holds good in regard to agitations as 
everywhere else, we may hope that the good secured by the survival 
and the solidification into permanent social institutions of fit reforms, 
outweighs the harm incidentally worked by the waste of energy 
expended in promotion of ephemeral and foolish fusses that have for 
their end something nobody needs to attain. We do not always know 
what we want—it does not always occur to us that a good thing to 
which we have a right lies at our door, waiting for us to take posses- 
sion of it—until some agitator tells us about it. 

The object of the present paper is to draw attention to one such 
thing. 

Among the societies which have sprung into existence, and made 
rapid way within the past twelve months, is a League that believes in 
brown bread, properly made, and that agitates for its making and 
baking, and pressing, by example and precept, upon the acceptance 
of the children of the poor. 

The society calls itself the Bread Reform League ; and its mem- 
bers energetically labour to bring home to the mind of the public the 
conviction that our ordinary English disposal of bread material is 
wasteful, and dietetically foolish, owing to the rejection as human 
food of certain nutritious parts of the wheat. 

The contention of bread reformers against bread as at present 
made is twofold—indeed threefold. They object to white bread. 
They object to ordinary brown bread. They object, though in less 
degree, to the ‘ whole-meal’ brown bread which has of late years 
been the nearest approach to the right thing we, in England, have 
been able to procure. 

What the right thing is, it is my purpose to show. But before 
describing it, and enlarging upon its merits, let us notice the 
grounds of objection to that wrong ‘thing which, in one of its three 
forms, was probably upon the reader’s breakfast table this morning. 

To understand these objections we must have before our mind’s 
eye a notion of what a grain of wheat really is, and its relation to 
ourselves as an article of food. 

I have before me the picture of a magnified section of the grain. 
I see that all the central and by far the larger part of this section is 
composed of the cells from which alone white flour is made. Analysts 
tell us that these cells contain a very large proportion of starch, and 
a small percentage of the nourishing substance known as gluten. 
Surrounding this white central portion of each grain of wheat are 
five layers of other cells. And outside all isthe hard skin or ‘ cortex’ 
—a woody, fibrous, and even flinty covering, which contains nothing 
valuable as human food. 

But the layers of cells. lying between this hard skin and the 
central white portion are rich in materials which go to support life. 
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The inmost layer—that next to the starchy centre—is composed of 
large cells, chiefly formed of gluten. The remaining layers are full 
of useful mineral matters. 

Properly to sustain human life and health, it is needful that a 
due proportion of all the materials which exist in each of these parts 
of the grain respectively, should be taken in food. There are but 
few articles of diet which contain them all, and in the right pro- 
portions: among these are milk, and eggs, and bread made from the 
whole of the wheaten grain. 

The office of each of the constituents of the wheat is definitely 
known in regard to the support of life. The starch is valuable as a 
heat producer. The gluten goes to form flesh. The phosphatic 
salts and other mineral matters go to the formation of bone and 
teeth, and to the nourishment of brain and nerves. And bread 
reformers tell us that the cheapest, the most convenient, and most 
universally wholesome way of getting the required proportions of 
these various necessaries of life into the system, is to take them in 
the shape of properly made wheaten bread. 

(a) The objection to white bread may now be readily guessed. 
It contains but a purt of the needful nutriment, and that part in too 
large a@ proportion. And the whiter it is, the worse it is in these 
two respects. Any one who had to live upon it, and upon nothing 
else, would starve his bones and his brains, and would speedily lapse 
into ill health. Too large a proportion of starch is retained in the 
preparing of white flour: a large proportion of muscle- and tissue- 
formers, and almost all the material for formation of bone and nourish- 
ment of nerves and brain, being rejected, and put to other purposes. 
For some reason or other, we have been for generations wasting a 
great deal of precious human food. What that reason is we will 
inquire later. 

In the absence of sufficient bone-forming material children be- 
come liable to ‘rickets.’ The children of our English poor are 
singularly subject to bone-disorder of this kind, and the fact is largely 
attributable to the custom of eating bread made exclusively from that 
white flour which is so deficient in lime and phosphates. For in the 
case of the poor, the missing requisites of diet are not supplied by the 
meat, milk, and eggs which, being readily obtainable by the wealthier 
classes, prevent the insufficiency of white bread from becoming, in 
their case, obvious. ‘A very small proportion of phosphate of lime 
introduced into the dietary of a growing child is capable of making 
the difference between deformity and development.’ 

(b) Next, what are the objections to ordinary brown bread. 

What is brown bread as commonly made? Generally nothing 
more nor less tlian white flour, with some of the outer husk—the hard, 
innutritious coatings of the grain—coarsely ground, and mixed with 
the flour. It is, as an article of diet, even worse than the pure white 
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bread ; for it adds to the negative disadvantages of the latter its own 
positive disadvantage. This disadvantage consists in its irritating 
property, which is owing to the presence of the rough, hard, indi- 
gestible husk. Its behaviour when eaten is, by its mechanical action, 
to irritate the alimentary canal, so that the food does not actually 
remain long enough in the body for what nourishment it contains to 
be duly absorbed and assimilated. Such bread is thus not only 
wasteful of its own material, but also of the human life-force and 
machinery that has to do with it. 

(c) The objection to whole-meal bread is less than to either of 
the former kinds. Nothing said against white bread applies to it at 
all. We have in it the precious phosphatic salts in sufficiency, and 
also gluten and albumen in the full proportion. But the drawbacks 
of the brown bread remain. The whole-meal bread contains the 
flinty cortex, or skin; and, as commonly ground between stones, the 
harder parts of the grain (including this hardest of all) are left in 
coarse, angular bits. This bread is, though intrinsically richer in 
nourishing matters, no less irritating than common brown bread ; and 
the nutriment is, therefore, not fully extracted from it by the eater, 
because its irritating property shortens the time of its digestion, and 
does not allow the system time enough properly to assimilate it. 

This objection to brown bread—whether of the ordinary innu- 
tritious kind, or the more modern whole-meal bread—is felt strongly 
by the working classes, who, without reasoning on the matter, find 
their way to the right practical conclusion in regard to it. Such 
persons, never having had the chance of getting a brown bread which 
is not irritating, and possibly associating this drawback with the 
brownness of the bread, continue to prefer and to buy white bread. 
And the whiter it is, the more they believe in its excellence as an 
article of food. Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S., in a letter to the secretary of 
the Society of Arts, demurs to the introduction of bread made from 
the whole of the meal partly on this ground. He draws attention to 
the fact above noted, remarking that navvies and other members of 
the hard-working class invariably prefer white bread to brown; and 
he attributes this to the experience of the men, who find themselves 
less nourished by brown bread on account of its stimulating quality. 
There is, of course, further to be considered the comparative un- 
palatableness of most brown bread. The brown breads hitherto within 
reach of the poor have been unsatisfactory. The ‘right thing’ in 
bread has as yet had no fair trial. 

Let us now definitely describe what that ‘right thing’ is. We 
are prepared to demand of it that it should combine the digestibility 
of white bread with the nutritive quality of whole-meal bread, 
while sharing the disadvantages of neither. First as to its nourishing 
properties. 

The wheat-meal bread that we desire to see substituted for the 
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only semi-nutritious article now in vogue among the poor is stated to 
be of such efficiency as food that a shillingsworth of it will provide 
an ample meal for nine grown-up persons. Nothing is discarded 
in preparation of the wheat meal except the innutritious outmost 
skin of the grain. The five layers of cells containing the valuable 
mineral matters before named are all retained. 

Next, as to its digestibility. Wheat-meal bread, in common with 
whole-meal bread, contains not only all the elements necessary for 
nutrition, but also ‘ cerealine,’ a substance which operates as a ferment, 
promoting digestion. Dr. H. C. Bartlett tells us that ‘ within the 
cellular formation of these skins (or layers) a curious fermentative, 
albuminous principle is found, which in itself not only affords a most 
valuable nutritive quality, but has also the effect of rendering the 
flour of the kernel more easy of conversion into a digestible condition, 
and materially assists in a rude panijication, or bread-making, which, 
however primitive, affords strong and healthy food staple.’ The 
superior digestibility, however, of wheat-meal bread over other whole- 
meal bread depends upon two further characteristics special to itself: 
—lst, its freedom from the hard, objectionable, and useless outer 
skin; 2nd, the fineness to which the meal composing it is ground. 
These two characteristics distinguish it from all other brown breads 
made in England, and insure its complete wholesomeness. In 
ordinary brown bread, as in whole-meal bread, there exist ‘ split 
chaff, awns, and other bristly processes, besides, in some cases, débris 
of various kinds, and bran-flakes.’ These matters are what cause the 
unsuitability of such bread for the ordinary diet of the majority. 
Wheat-meal bread is made from meal freed from these irritants; the 
grain having been subjected to a process of scraping, called decorti- 
cation, before being ground. 

The other result—the fineness of the ground meal—is obtained 
by the use of suitable steel mills. Only in a steel mill is the fine 
grinding of the harder parts of the grain possible without damage to 
the quality of the grain.' Ground in the ordinary way between stones, 
the branny portions of the grain are necessarily delivered in those 
large, angular flakes which are the cause of the irritating and indi- 
gestible properties alike of common and of whole-meal brown bread. 
By the use of a well-adapted steel mill the grain is cut or chopped 
into minute fragments of a granular form. Besides avoiding the 
evil just noted, this process has a further advantage—the nutritive 
properties of the grain so treated undergo none of the deterioration 
which always accompanies the fine crushing of meal between stones. 
Such fine crushing develops much heat; which heat, in technical 


1 We have even heard of several instances in which housekeepers have been in 
the habit of buying the grain whole, and grinding it at home for bread-making in 
an ordinary coffee-mi!l. But a steed mill it must be. 
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phrase, ‘ kills the quality’ of the meal, so that it is impossible to 
make really light bread from it. 

Besides this fine, steel-mill grinding, it is especially important 
that the meal be passed through an 18-mesh sieve, as further 
security against the retention of any large or angular particles, 
What will not pass the first time should then be re-ground. This 
simple but perfect process completely remedies the irritating quality 
of the meal. 

Miss Yates, the earliest agitator in the matter, observed two 
years ago, when travelling in Sicily, that the labouring classes there 
live healthily, and work well upon a vegetable diet, the staple 
article of which is bread made of well-ground wheat-meal. Nor 
are the Sicilians by any means the only people so supported. ‘ The 
Hindoos of the North-western Province can walk fifty or sixty 
miles a day with no other food than “chapatties” made of the 
whole meal, with a little “ ghee” or Galam butter.’ Turkish and 
Arab porters, capable of carrying burdens of from 400 to 600 
pounds, live on bread only, with the occasional addition of fruit 
and vegetables. The Spartans and Romans of old time lived their 
vigorous lives on bread made of wheaten meal. In northern as 
well as southern climates we find the same thing. In Russia, Sweden, 
Scotland, and elsewhere, the poor live chiefly on bread, always made 
from some whole meal—wheat, oats, or rye—and the peasantry of 
whatever climate, so fed, always compare favourably with our South 
English poor, who, in conditions of indigence precluding them from 
obtaining sufficient meat-food, starve, if not’ to death, at least into 
sickliness, on the white bread it is our modern English habit to 
prefer.” 

White bread alone will not support animal life. Bread made of 
the whole grain will. The experiment has been tried in France by 
Magendie. Dogs were the subjects of the trial, and every care was 
taken to equalise all the other conditions—to proportion the quantity 
of food given in each case to the weight of the animal experimented 
upon, and so forth. The result was sufficiently marked. At the 
end of forty days the dogs fed solely on white bread died. The dogs 
fed on bread made of the whole grain remained vigorous, healthy, 
and well nourished. Whether an originally healthy human being, 
if fed solely on white bread for forty days, would likewise die at the 
end of that time, remains, of course, a question. The tenacity of 
life exhibited by Magendie’s dogs will not evidently bear comparison 
with that of the (scarcely yet forgotten) forty days’ wonder, Dr. 

Tanner. Nor is it by any means asserted that any given man or 


2 «The yeomen of Elizabeth’s reign who drew their bowstrings to their ears and 
sent a cloth-yard shaft whistling through a barn door at eighty yards, ate meat about 
once a week, and lived the rest of the time on whole-meal bread and cheese,’— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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any given child would certainly remain in vigorous health for an in- 
definite length of time if fed solely on wheat-meal bread. Not a 
single piece of strong evidence has been produced, however, to show 
that he would not; and in the only case in which whole-meal bread 
has been tried with any persistency or on any considerable scale among 
us—to wit, in gaols—facts go to show such bread to be an excellent 
and wholesome substitute for more costly forms of nutritious food. 

Still, it is not a bread diet, as compared with a mixed diet of 
bread and other nourishing things, that we are here considering, or 
that the League is advocating. The comparison lies between a diet 
consisting mainly of white bread and one consisting mainly of wheat- 
meal bread. 

For here lies the only choice in the case of a large number of our 
countrymen. The poor who inhabit the crowded alleys of our 
English cities cannot afford good milk, meat, or eggs. They must 
live principally on bread. And, whether they know it or not, the 
question comes near to being a matter of life or death to them, what 
manner of bread it is they eat. Meanwhile, their wan, stunted 
children, frequent deformity, and early toothlessness witness directly 
to hardship in the particular form of deficient bone nourishment. In 
the interests of such, and on the part of those who concern themselves 
in their life-struggles, the question deserves consideration—Can we, 
or can we not, expect human beings to live in health and to work— 
can we, or can we not, expect children to grow and to develop properly 
—upon diet that starves a dog? The innutrition which causes a dog 
fed only on white bread to die in six weeks must go some way towards 
killing a human being, similarly fed, in the same period. For canine 
life is not so fundamentally unlike human life in the matter of 
physical requirement that we can rationally expect an identical 
condition of food to issue in two such opposite effects as death in the 
one case, and unimpaired vitality in the other. 

But not only do bones and teeth indubitably suffer if the mineral 
matters needed to form them be wanting in the food taken; the 
nerves and brain suffer likewise. This is to say that the character 
suffers; the whole universe is at each moment differently presented 
to consciousness; the whole experience of an individual is from mo- 
ment to moment hurtfully modified, and reacts in proportionally 
degenerate tastes, feelings, and conduct, if the conditions of nerve- 
life be unfavourable. ‘Vo phosphorus, no thought,’ said a celebrated 
German ; and, harshly materialistic as the saying appears, there is no 
escaping that fact of which it is a one-sided expression. Phosphorus 
is not a synonym for thought—is not thought; nor does thought 
depend only on phosphorus in the brain for its existence; but 
thinking does depend in various ways on the healthy condition of the 
nervous system ; and the condition of the nervous system is healthiest 
when it can absorb a certain due measure of phosphorus. And where 
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mo phosphorus is supplied, the brain ceases activity entirely, 
Thought in our estimation will be degraded, or phosphorus elevated, 
by this indirect relationship, according to the view we take of one or 
the other; according, that is, to whether our habitual conception of 
things is such that thought seems to have the dignity of mystery 
taken out of it, or whether phosphorus seems to have the dignity of 
mystery put into it, by the roundabout connection between the two, 
For my own part, vividly realising the supreme office of thought in 
the human world—nay, recognising in thought the awakening of 
this unfathomable universe to a sense of its own being—lI cannot 
conceive of its degradation through any association whatever. On 
the contrary, association with thought (for me) takes all the prose, 
all the commonplaceness, all the lifelessness out of that easily 
syllabled but evasive ‘matter,’ concerning which, wnspiritually 
accepting the senses as sole masters of the situation, we commonly 
cheat ourselves by speaking so knowingly. Such association, more 
deeply considered, should immeasurably enhance the value, interest, 
and wonder of any and every simpler condition, constituent, and 
process that contributes, in whatever manner or degree, to the support 
of consciousness. But, metaphysics apart, the stubborn truth remains. 
An ill-nourished brain cannot perform its functions efficiently ; and its 
possessor is for the time being so much the less a thinking being. I 
cannot at this moment, for instance, be thinking that phosphorus is 
a mean thing (and the bread-reform agitation ‘a storm in a tea-cup’); 
but by the help of that mean thing itself, taken into my nervous 
system in my food (¢.g. in the wheat-meal bread I ate an hour ago) 
thus to enable me to decryits dignity. Bread-reformers contend that 
the cheapest way of getting possession of the phosphates our bones 
and brains thus ask for in spite of us, is to get them in the shape of 
the best bread we can make—bread which contains them in due and 
digestible proportions, and which is palatable enough to be accepted, 
and eventually preferred by all who have once seen its other merits. 
At this point a chemical objector puts in the remark—‘ Granted 
that all the essential constituents of food, all the materials required 
for building up human bodies, are present in wheat-meal, it yet re- 
mains open to question whether they are present in the right condi- 
tion for assimilation.’ We are rightly reminded that it is not enough 
that bread should be made of the right stwf’, but that it should, 
further, be the right stuff in the right state. Dr. Gilbert, whose 
letter I have already quoted above, remarks that only ‘from two- 
thirds to three-fourths [of the nitrogenous matters in the commonly 
excluded parts of the meal] exist in the albuminoid condition ; and 
it is as yet not settled whether or in what degree the non-albuminoid 
nitrogenous bodies are of nutritive value.’ Further, that ‘it is 
quite a question whether (in bread prepared as the League en- 
deavours to prepare it) the excess of earthy phosphates would not be 
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injurious.’ Dr. Gilbert does not advance any data to support this 
misgiving, while he frankly admits that everything is not yet known 
concerning the chemistry of organic processes. The only arguments 
in opposition to the attempted reform which we have met with are in 
this tone of vague demurrer; & priori misgivings are made te do duty 
in absence of observed results disfavouring the reform. Meanwhile, 
all authorities on food and diet are unanimous in its favour. It is 
chemists alone who treat its desirability as an open question. Buta 
question of physiology cannot fitly be judged from a merely chemical 
point of view. The facts of life must be taken in evidence, not merely 
the suggestions of the laboratory. And, in reply to the supposition 
of Dr. Gilbert respecting ‘earthy phosphates,’ it may be here repeated 
that in Government institutions where a whole-meal bread has long 
been used, no injuries from these hypothetical mineral concretions 
have been experienced. 

Meanwhile, it is not a ‘question,’ but a fact, that rickets, decay 
and crumbling of teeth, and the flagging vitality (which so con- 
stantly results in excessive demand for alcoholic stimulant) are pre- 
valent exactly when and where, on the bread-reformers’ theory, we 
should expect to find them so. It is remarkable that the dental 
profession, with its large manufacturing interest, has sprung into 
existence only since the bread in common use has been deprived of 
lime and phosphatic salts. 

It is, indeed, suggested that there are other ways of rendering 
bread fully nutritious than by utilising the whole meal in its pre- 
paration. In America the plan has been tried of adding phosphoric 
acid to the white flour. Dr. Graham suggests the introduction of 
precipitated bone phosphate, and salt. But the substitution of any 
such artificial mixtures for Nature’s own, must necessarily complicate 
the process of bread-making; besides rendering it more expensive. 
Added to which, artificial combinations have never the dietetic ex- 
cellence of natural ones. A writer in the Lancet expresses his con- 
viction that no ‘artificial combinations of the supposed elements 
of a normal whole meal in arbitrary relations can compare with the 
natural food of man.’ The same writer proceeds to say :— 


There should not be any persistent obstacle to the supply of the complete flour 
required for making economic bread. The clumsy mills in use will not probably 
do the work required of them,° but it cannot be impossible to devise a crushing 
apparatus that shall answer the purpose. In fact, there are many such employed in 
the trituration of other substances. . . . The people will be only too glad to get 





* There may seem at first sight some inconsistency in the joint insistance in the 
text: first, that the whole-meal breads in use now, and formerly in various parts of 
the world, are satisfactory food; and, secondly, that hitherto the modes of milling 
have been clumsy and jill-fitted to the delivery of well-ground meal. But the trath, of 
course, is that, relatively to white flour, whole meal of even imperfect fineness is 
desirable, while we can render it still more so, and rid it of what faults remain, by 
improving the system of grinding. 
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whole-meal bread when they can be furnished with an article which does not 
offend the sight by its needlessly dirty colour, and the stomach by its mechanically 
irritating constituents. 

It is at this point that we touch upon another and by far the 
most pronounced objection advanced against the reformed bread, 
The prediction just quoted concerning the popular welcome awaiting 
wheat-meal bread, rightly ground and made, is prospectively denied 
by many. It is said that the delicacy of its appearance and its 
supposed superior palatableness will keep for white bread its place in 
the preferences of our poorer classes. 

Let us weigh this opinion. The poor undoubtedly now do buy 
white bread pretty invariably. I was told the other day that a baker 
had made experiment, and found that such poor persons as he knew 
would not take whole-meal bread ‘at a gift.’ So it is. But 
surely it need not continue to be. Prejudice is a tough thing to 
deal with when once it is established ; and in this case it has some 
uneducated common sense as well as custom to back it. Bad brown 
breads have been justly repudiated ; and prejudice, once formed, knows 
not how to discriminate. Yet the ancestors of these repudiators of 
nourishing loaves felt no disgust for wheaten meal. Nor, if the people 
will only try the experiment, will they find their children object to it. 
Children (whose tastes are no ill criterion of the excellence of diet) 
generally like the wheat-meal bread very much. The existing class 
of adult poor are, in this matter, victims of habit, ignorance, and 
even fashion. The question, as one of prejudice, has for an observer 
of human nature its own interest ; and for a believer in the complex 
development of custom and opinion it affords an apt illustration of 
the indirect path along which social advance is made. Numerous 
considerations secondary to the actual fitness of a thing to men’s 
wants influence their appreciation alike of the thing and of their own 
requirements. The primary office of food is to nourish, as of fire to 
warm. Yet in England the anomalous fact that deficiently warming 
and chilly-draught-producing fireplaces are clung to because they 
‘look so pretty’ is paralleled by the further fact that a deficiently 
nourishing bread is clung to, sometimes even by the half-starved, for 
the same reason! Although we can hardly expect even the most 
perfect of wheat-meal bread to look as pretty on the breakfast table 
as the most perfect of white loaves, still the reformed bread is a great 
improvement, even in appearance, on the dark, heavy-looking ‘ whole- 
meal’ loaves hitherto made. For the rest, while not wholly dis- 
regarding the appearance of a loaf where the other advantages are 
equal, such a consideration should obviously come last, rather than 
first, in the reckoning of its merits, since we neither eat nor digest 
with our eyes. 

The stress that is laid on the superior palatableness of white 
bread, though not quite so far-fetched, is scarcely less ill-considered. 
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Other bread, as I have said, is palatable elsewhere—used to be palat- 
able in England once. White bread came into general use in South 
Britain, and was changed in the scale of public opinion from the 
luxury it had hitherto been into a necessary of life less than a cen- 
tury and a half ago. It had its opponents at the outset. An essay 
exists in the British Museum, written by a gentleman of last century, 
in which the writer goes so far as to say that white bread kills more 
than the sword! That essayist had strong opinions as to the dietetic 
foolishness of white bread ; but he wrote in vain for his generation. 
White bread was to have its day. It was not originally adopted, of 
course, on its dietetic merits, but on account of its delicacy of 
appearance and flavour. 

The palatableness of an article of food is, however, more largely 
modifiable than many realise. As many things indirectly affect it 
as can be brought by mental action to bear upon that most direct 
agency in its formation—habit. Taste can be voluntarily acquired 
for sympathy’s sake, for health’s sake, for fashion’s sake. It is often 
involuntarily induced by such habit as was originally enforced by 
mere necessity. Last year, when in Munich, I observed that the 
bread always eaten by the Bavarian working-classes, and depended 
upon as the principal household bread of all classes alike, is a dark- 
coloured, sour, and (to my palate) very nauseous bread, made from 
rye and flavoured with aniseed. Yet several English persons who 
had been for some years resident in Munich assured me that they 
had grown thoroughly to like this ‘ black bread, and to eat it by 
preference. If these loaves tasted to Germans as they tasted to me— 
or, rather, if the German consciousness stood related to the flavour 
as mine does—‘ black bread’ would. soon cease to be either made or 
bought unless some advantage about it largely overbalanced its dis- 
agreeable appearance and flavour. 

A liking is rapidly acquired for an article of food believed in as 
good, pure, and wholesome. Just as the eye may be educated to 
different appreciation of colour or form, and the ear to different taste 
in music, so can the palate be educated if a sufficient inducement be 
presented to the mind. A ten-year-old fashion in women’s dress is 
commonly felt to be repulsively ugly, chiefly because the eye has lost 
the habit of liking it, and the fashion is past for the sake of which 
the eye originally got into the habit of liking it. Again, people 
cheerfully go through some suffering in order to acquire a superfluous 
liking for smoking, olives, the sound of bagpipes, and a variety of other 
things intrinsically foreign to the uninitiated taste. Inferior reasons, 
among which mere imitativeness is one, are potent in such cases. 
But in the case of wholesome bread there exist many good reasons 
for exerting all personal influence towards bringing into play the 
imitative propensity of average human nature by the institution of a 
‘fashion’ for the eating of wheat-meal bread. Thus will be incréas- 
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ingly counterbalanced the deficient palatableness which some allege 
to be a characteristic of such bread. 

The working-classes will be difficult to reform in this particular. 
So much is certain. Quite apart from any conviction of the desir- 
ability of a thing, they are essentially prone to run in grooves and to 
stick to preferences with a blind dogmatism in all matters affecting 
the habits of daily life. Experiment, as such, has no interest for 
them. Mr. Herbert Spencer remarks that, ‘on contrasting different 
classes in the same society, it is observable that the least (socially) 
developed are the most averse to change. Among [such] an im- 
proved method is difficult to introduce; and even a new kind of food 
is usually disliked.’ Taste, however instituted, naturally operates 
single-handed in the choice of food where there exists no intelligently 
based desire to alter the habit, and so to educate the taste. 

Added to which, the working-classes of England have hitherto 
had no reason for questioning their own liking for white bread. 
They see white bread to be eaten by those to whom the price of a 
loaf is a small concern. They assume that the richer classes, who can 
eat what they please, eat what is nicest. White bread, though as 
cheap as brown, is eaten by the eaters of many good things that are 
not cheap. Something like this constitutes, I suspect, one of the 
unconscious arguments lying in the white-bread scale of a poor man’s 
preferences. 

No one desires wholly to disregard the testimony of the palate. 
But one need not look far for evidence that it is often worse than a 
blind guide; prone to vitiation, and easily taught bad habits. To 
win its plastic co-operation in the cause of a good habit is worth an 
effort. 

Meanwhile, it is by no means universally admitted by persons 
who have adopted it, that wheat-meal bread is unpalatable. Many 
prefer it to the most excellent of white bread. Its palatableness 
depends greatly on its making. Of course, it varies in quality just 
as other bread does; and one baker’s wheat-meal bread is better than 
another’s, just as one baker’s white bread is better than another's, 
just because he is a better baker.‘ 

There remains an argument to be considered which is sometimes 
carelessly advanced against the appropriation for bread-making 
purposes of those parts of the grain now used for other purposes. 
The facts are these: The fine flour required for white bread exists 
in the wheat to the extent of 70 to 75 per cent; 25 or, far more 
commonly, 30 per cent. of the strongest nourishment being set aside 


* A Winchester farmer, who for years had used and firmly believed in bread 
made from whole meal, suggested some time since, in a letter to the Standard, that, 
in order to make the meal thoroughly palatable, the wheat grain should be more 
carefully selected than is commonly done at present. All ‘heads’ and no ‘ tails,’ he 
said, should be used ; and the faulty grains should be rejected. 
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for the fattening of pigs and the foddering of cattle. In comment on 
these facts it is loosely said, ‘ What does it matter whether we take a 
given kind of nourishment in the form of wheat, or whether we take 
it in the form of meat made from animals that have been fed on the 
wheat ?’ 

The answer to this is twofold. First, to quote ‘the words of Dr. 
H. C. Bartlett: ‘If we saved [that 25 per cent. of nutriment in the 
grain which we commonly throw to our cattle] not only should we be 
in pocket ourselves, but we should save sufficient to pay for one-half 
the staple food consumed by the whole of the paupers of this king- 
dom.’ ‘ This,’ Dr. Bartlett adds, ‘is an important socio-economical 
consideration.’ Secondly: From our present point of view—that is, 
concerning ourselves chiefly with the interests of the poor—this 
turning of wheat into meat which some economists seem disposed to 
admire, is further wasteful, because it is a roundabout and costly way 
of achieving an end near at hand. Meat is expensive, to begin with. 
It wastes enormously in cooking. It contains a very large percentage 
of mere water, for which one pays in buying it. Sometimes, too, 
cattle are a dead loss through disease. And, even setting aside all 
these considerations, the fact remains that the poorest classes, for 
whom and for whose children we chiefly desire to see the adoption of 
wheat-meal bread, are precisely the classes who ultimately derive 
none of this compensating nourishment from the animals fed on the 
wheat they lose. 

To sum up. The Bread Reform League has been instituted, and 
its operations are conducted, mainly with a view to providing the 
classes who live chiefly on bread with a more nutritive kind of food 
than they can at present obtain. The reformers maintain, and facts 
of various orders bear them out in maintaining, that such an article 
of diet as is required to render children of the poor stronger, and 
better able to cope with the difficulties of their existence, is found in 
wheat-meal bread made of the decorticated and finely ground whole 
grain. They declare that such bread contains a larger number of 
nutrients, and these in wholesomer proportions, than white bread does; 
and that more hardship can be sustained, and more labour performed, 
upon wheat-meal bread alone, than upon white bread alone. No 
denial is forthcoming from any quarter which invalidates the infer- 
ence drawn from the fact that the working classes of other countries 
who live on whole-meal breads, and who require no meat at all, com- 
pare favourably with the English bread-feeding class. No one has 
been able to point out a diseased state of human life corresponding 
with a whole-meal or wheat-meal-eating section of any community, 
as the prevalence of rickets and of crumbly teeth corresponds with 
the white-bread-eating section. 

1. As to the feebly uttered objections from the laboratory: In 
the hitherto almost entire absence of consistent dietetic experiment, 
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chemists are obliged to speak in the potential or the subjunctive 
mood. They consider the question at worst an open one. Mean- 
while, no reason is put forward, even by chemists, that fairly favours 
the eating of unreformed starchy white bread by persons who can 
get little or nothing but bread to eat. Nor are chemists even agreed 
among themselves in looking coldly upon the especial line reform has 
taken in the recent efforts at bread reformation; while physiologists 
are unanimous in their approval alike of those efforts and their 
direction. Against the few scientific voices raised in hypothetical 
dissent, are heard the firmer tones of our most eminent chemists and 
physiologists cordially advocating the introduction of wheat-meal 
bread made as the reformers aim at making it. Professor Huxley 
has lately given his assent to the principles of the League. Professor 
Frankland, Professor Ray Lankester, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Professor 
Church, Sir Thomas Watson, Professor Erasmus Wilson, and Dr. Pavey 
may also be named as among its warm supporters. 

2. We: have seen that, in order to prevail upon the needy classes 
to make experiment of this bread even when brought within easy and 
general reach, a prejudice has to be overcome, founded partly on the 
actual objections to common brown bread, and on the practical iden- 
tification in the public mind of wheat-meal bread with other breads 
of a similar colour. There being no sound dietetic reasons for the 
popularity of white bread, example may be brought to bear in the 
overcoming of this prejudice. One thing is certain. No such forces 
were at work in the original adoption of white bread as a general 
article of food among English poor as are now at work to get rid of 
it as such. Neither a scientific nor a philanthropic impulse caused 
the crowding out of the old-fashioned meal by white flour. People 
liked the ‘look and taste’ of white bread ; if they could get plenty 
of milk, meat, and eggs, they missed nothing by its adoption; and 
be it remembered that milk and meat were much less expensive then 
than they are now. Such people as did miss anything of health or 
vitality through being unable, even then, to afford meat and milk, 
were yet ignorant as to what it was they missed, and as to how 
cheaply to supply the need. In our day, not only has the use of 
white bread become among all classes a rooted habit to which the 
palate gives allegiance, but there is the argument of laziness: ‘ We 
like very well what we have got, and it saves trouble to go on as we 
are.’ <A present preference always coaxes the judgment to find it in 
the right. Taste and habit, however, appear in this case to be alike 
in the wrong, and the duty is urged upon us of acquiring a new pre- 
ference and of creating a new fashion by the persevering trial of a 
new kind of bread. 

3. Lastly, as to the economists’ argument, that by giving our 
rejected bran to cattle it is elaborated into a superior human food, we 
have seen, first, that meat is dear, and is subject to disease, and so 
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that not all the food thus elaborated reaches human eaters after all ; 
whilst next to none of it reaches the class for whom specially we here 
concern ourselves. Secondly, that so to argue is like telling a rich 
man to pay money in travelling fare, in order to go fifty miles round 
instead of five miles across; which proceeding, though on various 
accounts it may be worth the rich man’s while, does not help the 
poor man to reach his destination at all, but, on the contrary, con- 
demns him to stay where he is. 

The whole matter discussed in this paper is a practical and 
perhaps a very prosy one. Yet, for those who believe in health as 
one of the chiefest props both of virtue and of gladness, the putting 
of as stout a staff of health in the hand of the poor man as may 
be, seems no trifling object to aim at. Were the children of the 
English poor a healthier set of little mortals than those of others, we 
might let their food alone. But observation refutes the supposition. 
Sanitary arrangements in general are better in English cities than 
elsewhere, yet the poor of our alleys are sicklier than those of cities 
where, with even less regard paid to the purification of air and water, 
richer breads are in common use. 

Argument alone will not settle a practical point of this kind. 
There must be an array of facts derived from persevering and in- 
telligent experiment, and it is maintained that as yet the bread 
experiment has not been, in England, sufficiently tried. 

I have refrained from giving any of the detailed chemical 
analyses of wheat ; and this on two accounts. The results of analysis 
are very variously given. Added to which, being myself no chemist, 
my selection of an authority would be without significance. One 
point seems, nevertheless, beyond question. The whole meal of the 
wheat contains 119 grains in the pound of the mineral matters 
valuable as nourishment, while a pound of white flour contains only 
49 grains. The testimony of chemical analysis must, however, not 
be taken by itself, apart from the observed physiological results in the 
cases of populations respectively fed on bread of this kind, or of that. 

If the personal testimony of a ‘social unit’ be of any value 
whatever, I may say that I find wheat-meal bread both wholesome 
and palatable, and that since I have taken it I find it possible 
comfortably to dispense with meat more than once in the day. I 
began the use of the bread on the mere ground of giving a struggling 
reform fair personal trial; and I continue it on grounds of acquired 
preference. 

The present organised attempt at bread-reformation must, like all 
other agitation movements, prove its fitness to meet an existing re- 
quirement, by survival until its task be completed. If rapid growth 
be any test of vigour and vitality, we may augur well for the future 
of its cause; for, one year ago it had no existence except in the 
consciousness and conscience of Miss Yates and a few of her friends ; 
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whereas now it is a busy and recognised body of activity, having 
secured the adherence of numerous leading millers and bakers, who 
are willing to forward its aim by grinding the meal and by selling 
the bread it recommends. 

A writer in the Corn Trade Journal remarks that it was not by 
mere agitation, by conferences and article-writing, that white bread 
obtained its firm footing in the public favour, but that commercial 
enterprise mainly effected its adoption; and he suggests that to the 
same agency the reformers should look for the general introduction 
of the rival bread. This may be true enough; yet, since the office 
of the league is purely uncommercial, it devolves upon all who 
sympathise with its object to endeavour, by use of influence and 
example, to create that demand which shall direct trade interests 
into the desired channel. 

L. S. Bevinerox. 
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SCRUTIN DE LISTE AND SCRUTIN 
D ARRONDISSEMENT: 


i. 


‘Tus tendency of a democratical community,’ says Prévost-Paradol, 
in his book La France Nouvelle, ‘is to grant, sooner or later, the 
right of suffrage to every citizen of which it is composed; but this 
inevitable extension of the right of suffrage may be brought about 
wisely and slowly, and follow the progress of lights, or, on the con- 
trary, it may be sudden and urged forward in its course by the shock 
of revolutions.” The second case has been ours. Suppose an ideal 
republic, such as Plato’s, after a long series of instruction and com- 
pulsory military service had made of every citizen a man conscious 
of his right and, what is far more difficult, conscious of his duties, it 
is quite certain that universal suffrage would have been the crowning 
of the democratic edifice. But it is well known that since the most 
remote period pure reason has never been the law that governs 
nations. We have begun by what ought logically to have been the 
end—by universal suffrage. Compulsory military service has only 
been established much later ; and at this present time the last remains 
of the monarchical party are still struggling at the Senate to prevent 
primary instruction being compulsory for our children. 

It is unnecessary to say that this observation is simply an historical 
criticism, and that if we note it here, it is in order better to fix in 
the minds of certain foreigners a fact of which they still sometimes 
do not appear to be cognisant. This most stubborn fact is the fol- 
lowing one: be the origin of universal suffrage as it may—in our 
opinion, the history of the second empire proves obviously that it was 
proclaimed prematurely—universal suffrage is to-day as indestructible 
as it formerly was inevitable, and this indestructibility is easily 
explained. 

Prévost-Paradol, whom we are pleased to cite here, for he has 


several times had the honour of explaining our modern politics 

? See M. Gambetta’s speeches, November 11, 1875, and May 16, 1881; Serutin 
@ Arrondissement et Scrutin de Liste, a pamphlet (Paris, Librairie Nouvelle, 1881) ; 
Rétablissement du Scrutin de Liste,a pamphlet by the author (Paris, Charpentier, 
Mai 1880). 
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in English papers—Prévost-Paradol has said that a community 
may know the greatest extremes of anarchy and of servitude, throw 
down thrones and raise them up again to throw them down once 
more, may effect abrupt revolutions in costume and language, may 
affect by turns republican authority and the servile indolence of the 
lower empire ; but that you would see a stream flow back towards its 
source sooner than a democratic community return to aristocracy, 
Indeed, if all men are not sensible to the dear charm of liberty, and 
if liberty is not an absolute requirement for a great number of beings, 
it is not so with equality. Its delights are comprehensible to the 
feeblest mind, and once enjoyed are impossible to be renounced. 

Now, for a democratical community such as the Revolution has 
constituted in France, political equality consists solely and entirely 
in the exercise of the right of voting. It is because Louis Napoleon 
announced the complete re-establishment of universal suffrage, which 
had been mutilated by l’Assemblée Législative in May 1850, that he 
was able, on the 2nd of December, 1851, to proclaim the criminal dic- 
tatorship which at last cost us Alsace and Lorraine, and to proclaim 
it without provoking a general insurrection. An impartial historian 
will say likewise that the fear of seeing the Assemblée Nationale lay 
hands upon the right of vote was not foreign to the movement of the 
Commune. 

The philosophical formula of universal suffrage is the same as 
the formula of our democracy. It is comprised in the following 
article of the famous Declaration of the Rights of Man: ‘ Each citizen 
has an equal right to contribute to the formation of the law and to 
the nomination of those who exercise it.’ Is it possible to imagine a 
political principle more just and more noble ? 

But it does not suffice to inscribe on the frontispiece of the laws 
of a great nation the noblest and most just principle. The true and 
proper method of applying it must also be determined, for it is 
always upon the method of application of a principle that its practical 
utility depends, and to have good matter to start from is by no 
means all. Every one knows that with the same grape a delicious 
wine, a detestable wine, or an ordinary wine may be made, according 
to the process employed. 

We are called upon to speak here of the methods of applying 
universal suffrage. Many people imagine, and not only in foreign 
countries but in France itself, and even within the precincts of the 
Chambre des Députés, that the question of scrutin de liste and 
scrutin @arrondissement is a pure question of form, that the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage is not really at stake, and that the con- 
test was just about as important as a match between two horses, 
one of which bore M. Grévy’s colours, the other those of M. Gambetta. 
Nothing can be more inexact than this appreciation. In reality, the 
laws which determine the manner of giving and collecting suffrage 
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are as essential for the future of a community as the laws themselves 
which recognise and establish voting; and this is what I shall now 
endeavour to prove. 





ce 
Y 
le 
's II. 
ye 
d There exist, as is well known, two principal ways of consulting 
, public opinion by means of universal suffrage: scrutin de liste and 
e serutin d’arrondissement. Let us commence by briefly giving their 
construction and their history. 
1. Scrutin de Liste.—France having been divided into depart- 
ments by the Assemblée Nationale of 1789, as many times as a 
department contains a given number of thousands of inhabitants (say, 


for instance, 70,000) so many deputies does it return. Thus in a 
department containing 420,000 inhabitants each voter writes on his 
voting-paper the names of six candidates, that is, the quotient of 
420,000 by 70,000. The great majority of the republicans have 
always considered the scrutin de liste the most logical mode of uni- 
versal suffrage. After the revolutions of the 24th of February, 1848, 
and of the 4th of September, 1870, the second and the third republics 
proclaimed the scrutin de liste as the truest expression of universal 
suffrage. 

2. Scrutin d’ Arrondissement or Scrutin Uninominal.—Each 
department being divided into administrative districts (arrondisse- 
ments), each district names one deputy, and in consequence each 
elector can only write down one name on his voting-paper. When 
the population of a district is above one hundred thousand it returns 
another deputy per hundred thousand inhabitants or per fraction of a 
hundred thousand. For this purpose the districts are divided by law 
into evrconscriptions. The scrutin uninominal was established 
by Louis Napoleon after his coup d’état of the 2nd of December. 
Abolished under the National Defence Government, it was re-estab- 
lished by the Assembly of Versailles, on the 24th of November, 1875. 
Its supporters are not precisely the sincere friends of democracy 
and liberty, that is evident. 

Which of these two methods of voting preserves the morality of 
universal suffrage with the most jealous care, which draws from it 
the most politic, the most intelligent, and the freest national repre- 
sentation ? for we are endeavouring to obtain these two desiderata. 

First of all, one particular point must be brought into full light : 
the voting of laws by no means constitutes the whole of the mission 
which, according to the spirit of our constitution of, the 24th of 
February, is incumbent on the assembly which issues from general 
suffrage ; and indeed our institution does not differ therein from the 
institutions of other parliamentary countries. The assembly which 
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we call Chambre des Députés, and which in England is called the 
House of Commons, is not only the legislative power par excellence ; 
it is also, by its very essence and through the will and desire of those 
who elect, the grand directing and political power of the country, and 
it is that very thing which, with us as in England, in Belgium, in 
Italy, in all free countries, constitutes the most important difference 
between the two great bodies by which the Parliament is formed. 

It is true that our Senate, since the Constitution, has the same 
legislative initiative, the same prerogatives and the same functions, 
except in matters connected with the budget. But as the Senate 
does not proceed directly from the very heart of the nation, as it is 
chesen by a very limited elective body, as in consequence it must be 
considered but as a feeble image of the people, it has no more right 
than the House of Lords to the‘administrative power, except in one 
instance: when called upon to use that dangerous prerogative, the 
right of dissolution. In every other case the conduct of the politics 
of the country is intrusted to the Chamber of Deputies, as in England 
to the House of Commons. This political assembly, the Chamber of 
Deputies, is charged to point out to the executive power the way in 
which the people desire to walk, and from it emanate the cabinets 
chosen by the head of the State to execute the will of the electoral 
body. On this side the Channel as on the other, a ministry may do 
without a majority in the Upper House, but if it has not a majority 
in the Lower, either the House must be dissolved or the ministry 
retire. So also, from it alone should emanate that spirit which 
constitutes the policy of a government, and which at last becomes 
the very history of the country. It ought to be the highest personi- 
fication of the nation and, in some sort, its mirror. Its members are 
not simple law-givers: in a really free country, they are, they ought 
above all to be, the immediate agents of that country. 

The theory which I have endeavoured to sketch is in a general 
way true for all those Peoples which have obtained a parliamentary 
government: the Lower House directs the policy of the nation. And 
now, it is as evident as a mathematical theorem, that it is impossible 
for this House seriously to conduct its policy unless the elections 
from which its members are returned be marked by a distinct 
political character. 

Well, I am obliged to confess that in France we run the greatest 
risk of our elections not being strictly political; and for a very 
simple reason: we have no organised parties. In England there are 
the Whigs, the Tories, and the Radicals.. In America the Demo- 
crats and Republicans. In Switzerland they have Radicals and 
Liberals. The very principle of our government is still contested by 
those who remain faithful to our three monarchical governments ; 
and this reason alone makes it impossible for our Republic to organise 
its Whigs and its Tories. What takes place in England, America, 
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and Switzerland on the eve of the elections? The choice of candi- 
dates is by no means abandoned to the hazards of local competitions 
in the different districts. After long preliminary study, each party 
draws up its list of candidates, and the voters are duly advised how to 
dispose their voting-paper if they wish to insure the victory of the 
Liberals or Conservatives in England, of the Republicans or the 
Democrats in the United States. In France with the scrutin 
darrondissement we have only once been able to conduct the elections 
on this purely political principle. On the 14th of October, 1877, 
there were in the whole country two series of candidates, distinctly 
opposed one to the other: on one side, all the enemies of the Republic, 
Orleanists, Bonapartists, and Jegitimists ; on the other, all the par- 
tisans of the Republic without distinction of opinion, the members 
of the Left Centre with those of the Extreme Left, the friends of 
M. Dufaure with the friends of M. Gambetta, the friends of Thiers with 
the friends of Louis Blanc, the 363. But this was an exceptional 
circumstance, it was a question of life or death, of the Republic or 
Monarchy, and this celebrated division was rather constituent than 
legislative ; it had a plebiscitary character. As things run, universal 
suffrage with uninominal voting does not produce a really political 
election ; as a rule, neither those who are returned by this manner of 
voting, nor those who return them, are animated by purely political 
reasons. 

And the cause of this issimple. If, previously to presenting him- 
self before the vast electoral body of a department, viz. to the scrutin 
de liste, a candidate must have acquired a very solid reputation, must 
go through a course of serious preliminary studies, and that with fruit, 
it is not so in the very limited theatre of our districts (arrondisse- 
ments*). The attorney of the chef-liew—not the best and most serious 
one, for he is generally taken up in his clients; doctors and country 
veterinary surgeons ; a former sous-préfet, who, instead of endeavour- 
ing to govern well, only tried to please. and, by favours, to make 
friends ; two or three country squires ; a second-rate journalist, and an 
industriel of the third order ; two or three barristers (consevllers géné- 
raux), intoxicated with the pale glory of their maiden brief: these as 
arule are the candidates of the scrutin d@ arrondissement, the immense 
majority of which candidates is very worthy and very upright, but only 
the smallest minority of which has received that special education which 
Herbert Spencer, in the admirable preface to his Sociology, has so very 
victoriously advocated against those who acknowledge two or thr 
years of apprenticeship to be necessary to become a shoemakg 
imagine that a man is a politician by intuition. 

If the candidates of scrutin d arrondissement are too often men 


* With the exception of some circonscriptions of our large i are pro- 
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of little merit, the reasons which decide the voters are too often more 
mediocre still. The candidates, indeed, make professions of their 
political faith. But most of these professions are mere cockades, 
and are no security for anything real. Local interests, what is called 
intéréts de clocher, decide the public voice in a small constituency, 
The construction of a branch railway line, opening a new high-road, 
the removal of a garrison, the erection of a market, the repairing of 
the mayoralty-house or of a church, the abating certain taxes un- 
favourable to the district, the augmentation of certain government 
grants—for such questions as these many of the elections favourable 
to the scrutin d’arrondissement have been carried during ‘the last 
three years; and the number of elections as radically tainted with 
indigence of political reasons will increase in the most formidable 
proportion. That we must assure the representation of local interests 
has never been contested, and the departmental assemblies (general 
council, district (arrondissement) council and municipal councils) 
have been created for that purpose. That these interests must have 
their place in the Chamber of Deputies is also quite clear. But it is 
manifest that these questions should only occupy a second rank in the 
minds and thoughts of the voters. Too often under the uninominal 
method of voting they occupy the first rank, and the colour of the flag 
becomes the secondary consideration. This has been constantly 
observed, and it can be so accounted for: the side of local interests 
and personal ambitions in the midst of any group whatsoever 
diminishes in proportion as the numerical importance of the group 
increases. If you address yourself to the electors of a whole depart- 
ment, local passions will disappear, by the simple fact of the extent 
comprised, and candidates will appeal to the political opinions of 
the electors, and to those only. In the arrondissement the deputy 
places himself at the service of a few interests, a few individuals. 
In the department he serves an idea, a theory, a great political 
revindication. 

But this is not all. Ifitis true that too great a number of 
suffrages are carried by the prospect of individual or local favours, 
it follows too often that the member thus elected by the uninominal 
mode of voting becomes a simple paid commissioner, a procurator 
supported by a small number of electors, the reverse of disin- 
terested. To be returned he must above all make promises; and if 
he stops shorts at this moral bribery, and does not try a method still 
more detestable than that employed in the rotten boroughs of Eng- 
land before the reform of 1832, bribery by money and wine, we may 
consider ourselves lucky. Once returned these principles must be 
kept up in order for the candidate to be returned again; and here 
are shown the defects of the scrutin @arrondissement in all their 
ugliness. The member is in correspondence with all those who have 
at all actively supported his candidature, and with many others 
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pesides. There is not a single private individual who would hesitate 
to ask him to support his petition; and he tries to get a good 
name in every parish by a continual intervention in local affairs. 
He endeavours to get the whole administration into his own hands, 
and the sous-préfet ceases to be the representative of the central 
executive power and becomes the electoral agent of the member. 
The sous-préfet dares no longer cause the removal of a schoolmis- 
tress or a police-sergeant, propose the nomination of an assistant jus- 
tice of peace, authorise the erection of a village fountain, pronounce 
an address at an agricultural meeting, without taking into con- 
sideration the secret desires of the member, or even without asking 
his advice. Heit is whoin the country throws the administrative 
machine into confusion. He it is who causes the disorganisation of 
ministerial committees in Paris. What becomes of the member when 
once invested with the legislative warrant? Look for him. He is 
an abonné in the antechamber of a minister’s office. As each day he 
receives fifty letters reminding him of his unfulfilled promises, and 
containing new requests, he passes the day in taking measures to fulfil 
them by secretly petitioning all the authorities ; and, by dint of ren- 
dering services and showing favours, he tries to preserve the good 
graces of his electors, those good graces which he has gained with so 
much difficulty, and which are menaced behind his back by a rival 
who intrigues on his side. He takes up the best part of the ministers’ 
time and makes them disgusted with their work; he hinders the pro- 
gress of serious business: to sum up, he renders all administration 
impossible, and perverts the public conscience ; for the State appears 
to the electors, not as the organ of right and justice, not as a guarantee 
of the security of the nation, but, vulgarly speaking, the dispenser of 
any favour through the medium of those elected by the arrondisse- 
ment. 

Now, if my readers are already convinced that the scandalous 
abuses just pointed out are not at all caused by him who is elected, 
but are the fatal and immediate consequence of the mode of election, 
it will be unnecessary to show at length that the scrutin de liste 
will entirely do away with these abuses. A simple argument @ con- 
trario suffices to prove it. Intimidation and ruse may be employed, 
as under the empire and le gouvernement d’ordre moral,’ within a 
limited circle. But it is not easy to deceive and intimidate a whole 
department. By promises, or other means, one may succeed in 
corrupting three or four thousand electors; but when the number of 
electors rises to fifty or one hundred thousand, bribery becomes im- 
possible. To be elected by asmall arrondissement,it may suffice to be 
the one from whom the greatest amount of support, in private and local 
interest, is to be expected. But to be elected by a large department 
something more is required, as I have already stated, and then the 


% Broglie’s ministry, May 16. 
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elections take a purely political character. By the very defect of 
the system, the member for the arrondissement is constantly called 
into immediate intimacy with the electors, and must inevitably 
become their paid commissioner; this is the part he plays before 
the administrative power which he ultimately perverts. By the sole 
virtue of the scrutin de liste the member for the department has 
more liberty of action. He is obliged to show other services on his 
balance-sheet than those rendered to private individuals. In order to 
be re-elected, a member returned by the scrutin @arrondissement must 
always be able to say to his electors: ‘I have promised you so many 
places, so many functions, so many pensions, so many immunities, so 
many stars, so many favours, all of which I have obtained for you,’ 
In order to be re-elected by a large political body, such as that of a 
department, the scrutin de liste member must only be able to say: 
‘You have ordered me to render the Republic strong, to enlarge the 
domain of public liberties, to develop instruction, to assure the 
maintenance of the rights of the State, to pursue with ever-renewed 
energy the work of reconstituting the military affairs of the nation. 
I have kept my promise, I have worked, I have acted, I have spoken, 
1 have contributed towards the realisation of those conquests to which 
you aspire. I have done my best to further the interests of the nation,’ 

I believe I may now with confidence ask my readers: Which side 
shows more interest in political questions? On which side is the 
greater morality? Which side contains the most serious elements 
of progress ? 

How much further might this comparison be carried! It might 
be shown that with the scrutin darrondissement the electoral 
contest is above all a personal one, and naturally foments the most 
violent hatreds, and leaves behind it, after each vote, such jealousies 
and wicked rancours that at last each sub-prefecture or each parish 
resergbles a little Verona, with its Capulets and Montagues; whilst 
with the scrutin de liste the contest is one of principle, and directly 
after the battle all jealousies are allayed. It could also be shown how 
the scrutin d@arrondissement excludes from Parliament a whole 
category of citizens, because this system requires a local influence to 
have been previously obtained, and because the élite of the nation, 
who are not always very rich, dislike trying to make this conquest, 
which costs much money and time, and the exigencies of which are 
beneath their pride and self-respect. It could also be shown that in 
a parliament returned by scrutin d arrondissement ministers are 
never sure of the concurrence of the majority but on condition of 
satisfying the private claims of deputies outside the House. It 
could also be shown that the result of this situation is a lack of 
independence on both sides, and that the majority, thus weakened, 
has the double inconvenience of not being able to support the power 
resolutely when all goes well, or to spur it on when it lags. It could 
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be shown that from day to day and by the force of circumstances the 
horizon of an arrondissement member is limited to the confines of 
his district, that he at last forgets France by dint of thinking of 
Carpentras or Pithiviers, that he knows no more of political matters 
than their relative value, that he can only appreciate legislative 
measures according to the exclusive interest of a few of his em- 
ployers, and not for general consequences. I have heard numbers 
of arrondissement members accuse themselves of having voted 
against their conscience, in a question of the denunciation of certain 
commercial treaties, for instance, because, if they had voted otherwise, 
it would have disappointed their influential electors. . . . But 
enough has been said. These premisses suffice to prove that the 
scrutin d’arrondissement is a terrible danger for the morality of 
the electoral body, and it leads fatally to the perversion of the admi- 
nistrative and parliamentary systems. To say alland leave nothing to 
the reader’s imagination is an offence to his good sense. 


III. 


‘But,’ some will say, ‘if it is really thus, how is it that the repub- 
lians of France were not absolutely unanimous in favour of the 
scrutin de liste in the months of May and June 1881, as they have 
been since 1848?’ 

To answer this question I shall be obliged to quit the serene 
domain of theory and to make some personal remarks. It will be, 
I hasten to say, with lively regret, but it is impossible to alter the 
truth. 

A principal fact, which must be undeniably established, and 
which has been singularly forgotten the last six months, is that on the 
13th of July last year, when M. Bardoux drew up his Bill on the re- 
establishment of the scrutin de liste, he acted with the perfect appro- 
bation of the President of the Republic. M.Grévy was even supposed 
by the public to have instigated M. Bardoux; and nothing seemed 
more likely, since M. Grévy voted for the scrutin de liste in 1848 
and 1875. I, personally, can recall to mind that three weeks before 
the drawing up of the Bardoux Bill, the President of the Republic 
did me the great honour of praising a pamphlet I published on the 
scrutin de liste, and which he wished to induce me to complete by a 
work on compulsory voting, of which he declared himself a resolute 
partisan. As for M. Gambetta, he knew the text of M. Bardoux’s 
Bill only one hour before the sitting where it was drawn up. M. 
Bardoux, whom I met that day as he was going to see the President 
of the House, asked me to accompany him as being the author 
of a pamphlet on the scrutin de liste; and I remember that 
he read his Bill to M. Gambetta only after having told him that 
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M. Grévy entirely approved it. M. Gambetta, for his part, thought 
the Bill an excellent one, and only advised the modification of a 
detail. This was made: it related to a clause by which every depart- 
ment called to return more than ten members was to be divided into 
electoral circuits. This clause was struck out, and in the course of 
the day M. Bardoux gave in his Bill, which was then sent to the 
commission Vinitiative parlementaire. The majority of the Oppo- 
sition was hostile to the Bill. As to the republican members, they 
were known to be divided; but this division is not to be wondered 
at. Having been returned by the scrutin darrondissement, they 
wished to. keep that method to which they thought, though erro- 
neously, they owed their great victory on the 14th of October. As 
for the members of the Senate, they said with one accord: ‘This affair 
only concerns the other House; we will vote the law as they send it 
to us.’ 

Less than a year afterwards the Senate threw out M. Bardoux’s 
Bill, which had, according to republican tradition, passed the Lower 
House; and there is some merit in it having so passed, for certain 
members of the Left had been made to believe that they would not 
be re-elected by the scrutin de liste. 

The majority of senators who rejected the scrutim de liste was 
composed of the monarchical minority (this is not to be wondered 
at, for it was asserted that the scrutin de liste would double ou 
democratic forces), and about fifty republican senators, of which the 
half voted against the Bill because M. Grévy had ceased to bea 
partisan of it. 

Why and how had M. Grévy, within the space of some months, 
become the adversary of a measure of which he had for forty years 
been a partisan? We must look for his reasons in the speech 
M. Waddington made before the Senate, and in M. Jules Ferry’s 
speech at Hpinal. As to the anecdotes maliciously spread about by 
some reactionary journalists, they are not worthy of attention. They 
are beneath the illustrious citizen called by Parliament to preside over 
the destiny of the Republic for a period of seven years. M. Grévy’s 
true friends could never suppose him to be afraid of seeing M. Gam- 
betta plébiscité (returned by a great number of departments) by 
the scrutin de liste: both President and Republic had been informed 
in the most positive manner that M. Gambetta would present him- 
self as candidate for three or four departments at the utmost. 

In reality what determined M. Grévy’s conversion was the con- 
viction that the scrutin de liste would bring a very strong majority 
of Republican Whigs (we should say in French membres de [ Union 
républicaine) to the Assembly, and that this majority, with M. 
Gambetta as leader, would be a reforming one. M. Grévy thought 
the moment come to create a Tory party in the Republic. By his 
personal influence he had decided nearly thirty Republican senators 
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(we could give their names) to vote against the scrutin de liste, and 
a week after the vote M. Ferry made the Epinal anti-progress 
speech. 

This was all; and we find this quite sufficient. 

And now, if asked how, in our opinion, the regrettable conflict caused 
by the vote of the Senate will end, we think we may reply without 
embarrassment. If the President of the Republic thinks the way of 
democratic reform can be barred by rejecting the scrutin de liste, he is 
mistaken. By the scrutin @arrondissement as by the scrutin de liste, 
a progressist majority will be returned at the coming elections. This 
majority will certainly be smaller, less united, less governmental, less 
stable, less powerful against réactionnaires and intransigeants to 
consolidate the normal development of our institutions, than if it had 
been elected by scrutin de liste; but that there will be this majority is 
certain, and it is not less certain that the republican party does not 
think the moment come to divide into Whigs and Tories in presence of 
astill too numerous monarchical minority. If the Senate imagined that 
its vote of the 9th of June would hinder the revision of the Constitu- 
tion, it is deceived, for from this day forth there is not a circuit where 
the four-fifths of the republicans do not demand the reform of the electo- 
ral lawof the Senate. Finally,if the enemies of the Republic hoped this 
conflict would be fatal to our young institutions, they also are deceived. 
Certainly this incident, which could and should have been avoided, 

_is to be deplored, and there is no need tosay why. But our confidence 
in the future is none the less perfect and entire. We know the 
wisdom and patriotism of the republicans too well to be alarmed. 
The delight experienced by the reactionary members at the vote of the 
9th of June, and the sad verities in store for us at the coming elections 
through the employment of the scrutin @’arrondissement, will, we are 
convinced, bring the whole republican party, without exception, back 
to its old and noble tradition on the scrutin de liste question. The 
end of the crisis provoked by the rejection of the scrutin de liste Bill 
will be the voting of it. There will, we sincerely hope, only have 
been time lost. For the good of the Republic, may this lost time be 


as short as possible! 
Joserx REINACH. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


This article was written last July, and would have appeared, but for an error in 
transmission, in the August number of this Review. We congratulate ourselves on 
that delay. Our legislative elections took place on the 21st of August, and they 
have proved our previsions to be correct. 

1, As we had foretold, and in contradiction to the senatorial majority of the 9th 
of June, universal suffrage elected on the 21st of August a republican progressist 
majority of deputies, and this majority has been obtained in spite of that most 
vicious instrument, scrutin d’arrondissement. With scrutin de liste our elections 
would simply have been admirable. Not a single intransigeant would have becn 
named, and the réactionnaires would have lost 100 seats instead of 50. 
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2. The Senate had imagined that the vote of the 9th of June would hinder the 
revision of the Constitution. As we had announced in our article, the Senate was 
deceived ; and the direct consequence of the vote of the 9th of June has been that 
revision has been demanded on all republican programmes. M. Ferry himself, in 
his most patriotic Nancy speech, has acknowledged that revision was imminent. 

3. We wrote, six weeks ago, in our article: ‘ The delight experienced by the reac- 
tionary members at the vote of the 9th of June, and the sad verities in store for ug 
at the coming elections through the employment of the scrutin d’arrondissement, will, 
we are convinced, bring the whole republican party, without exception, back to its 
old and noble tradition on the scrutin de liste question.’ Our hopes have been ful 
filled. Everywhere scrutin de liste has been urged by the republican committees; 
and the sad and shameful scenes of Charonne, which could never have taken place 
with scrutin de liste, as is asserted in our most important papers (Zemps, Jvurnal 
des Débats, République Francaise, Siecle, Dix-neuvitme Siécle, Revue Politique), 
have converted the last advocates of scrutin d’arrondissement. M. Grévy’s most 
intimate friends have acknowledged this stubborn fact.‘ Thanks to the intransi- 
geants, Bonapartists, and ticket-of-leave men of the Rue St. Blaise, the whole 
republican party has been brought back to its old tradition on the serutin de liste 


question. 
J. B. 


* We must add that Léon Renault, Bardoux, Sénard, and a few other eminent 
republicans who have been defeated by obscure but active and cunning hommes de 
clochers, would have been victors with scrutin de liste. Léon Renault said that he 
had turned into an argument against scrutin d’arrondissement, which is perfectly 
true. 
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WOMEN AS CIVIL SERVANTS. 


Tue great and increasing demand for remunerative employment of 
women calls for frank discussion of their present position and future 
prospects as members of the working community. Necessity now 
forces many women out into the world where the law of the survival 
of the fittest, and therefore of the strongest, holds good for all comers. 
Equality with men they can never attain, for the best work will always 
be done by those who possess the most physical and mental power; 
but that the amount of energy and ability women have at their dis- 
posal will eventually command the same market price as that of the 
other sex I firmly believe. At present every branch of labour on 
which women can enter is overcrowded by them, and therefore they 
are ready to engage themselves at a much lower rate than would be 
offered to men ; but when a wider range of employment shall be open 
to them, they will receive due pay for good service. 

While public interest seems especially directed towards this ques- 
tion, viz. the necessity of providing fresh opportunities for the gain 
of a livelihood to the large female section of the community now 
clamorous, and in no way to be ignored, it is well to understand 
clearly what has already been done, what labour market is already 
open, and where any vista of fresh modes of activity may be found. 
At the risk of taxing the reader’s patience with a good deal of dry 
practical detail, it seems worth while to give an account as thorough 
as may be of one important line of employment which has been 
experimentally offered to women: that is to say, their admission to 
ene department of the Civil Service. 

One of the most encouraging prospects before women, and that 
because the commencement made promises of further development, 
is their admission to the Public Postal Service. Nearly two hundred 
women find occupation in three important branches of the post-office, 
and their numbers, it is said, are likely to be greatly enlarged. Ten 
years ago the Clearing House, a branch of the Receiver and Accountant- 
General’s Office, was opened to female officers, the idea being to give 
employment to ladies in reduced circumstances. Sir John Tilley 
first suggested that these clerkships should be filled by gentlewomen, 
and Lord John Manners, then Postmaster-General, favoured the plan, 
and took much interest in the nominations. In the year 1872 the 
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staff commenced with thirty members, and gradually their numbers 
have been increased, and their work now embraces that of the Clear- 
ing House, the greater part of the Examiner’s Branch of the Savings 
Bank, and the Postal Orders Examining Branch. 

To give an idea of the capacities required in the workers it is 
necessary to state briefly the nature of their duties, and to describe 
the way in which these are despatched. That a good deal of mental 
strain is put upon the officers will be seen readily, and that the work 
is no sinecure will appear from the following facts. 

The clerks enter upon a six months’ probation after passing an 
examination in arithmetic, dictation, handwriting, and grammar, 
under the Civil Service Commissioners, at Cannon Row or Burlington 
House; and at the end of that time, if their health and conduct are 
considered satisfactory, a report is sent in to the authorities by the 
superintendent, and they are fully established as second-class clerks.. 
The salary commences from the day of entry, and is 65l. a year, 
rising by 3/. to 80l. for a second-class clerk; 85l., rising by 5l. to 
1101., for a first-class clerk; and 110/., rising to 1701., for a principal 
clerk. The age of admission is between seventeen and twenty. The 
hours of attendance are from ten a.m. to four p.m.; and the holidays 
consist of a free afternoon on Saturday and a calendar month some 
time during the year. 

The Clearing House is situated at No 1 Albion Place, Blackfriars. 
Bridge, and it will be remembered that this was the first branch of 
the Post Office in which ladies were engaged. The work here has to 


do with telegrams, and every telegram sent throughout the United — 


Kingdom is forwarded here from the General Post Office for exami- 
nation. In the press section on the ground floor all unpaid telegrams’ 
are received which are sent by those papers, agencies, clubs, exchanges, 
and news-rooms, which have made arrangements with the Postmaster- 
General for the transmission of news. The telegrams are sorted, their 
words counted, and the number entered to the names of the senders 
whose franks they bear, and then they are put away on the shelves 
round the walls. Above this room is the section for the examination 
of messages for small charges. All paid telegrams sent throughout 
England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland are counted here, and 
examined to see that the right number of stamps have been affixed. 
Such words as ‘ cui bono’ or names like ‘ fly-by-night’ are apt to be 
written as one word, and the clerk in whose division such mistakes occur 
writes a report of the error, and her decision is checked by a principal 
clerk. The daily average of mistakes is about one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred, and they are all entered in a book, and the telegrams 
are kept for two years, in case some further information should be 
required. The messages found correct are returned in sacks to the 
General Post Office. 

The Government Account Section occupies the third floor, and 
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consists of the postmasters’ abstract work, viz. daily account of the 
number of messages each postmaster has sent out, and the com- 
mission he claims. . This work varies in quantity. During the 
snowstorm in January of this year, 97,143 more messages were 
sent than during the same week of the preceding year. It is 
noticed that messages increase during wet weather, and decrease 
on bright sunny days. The postmasters’ accounts are examined 
weekly, and a monthly abstract sheet is made out for the general 
office. The highest room is where the Government messages 
and those of the Queen and her family are counted and charged to 
the offices, and to the Controllers of the Royal Households. This 
apartment is far up above the noise of the streets, and a small balcony 
allows the clerks to breathe the fresh air from the river. A few 
withered ferns outside the window struggle to keep life in them, and 
are carefully tended by their owners, but the smoke and fog do not 
encourage the growth of young leaves. 

The Examiners’ Branch of the Savings Bank, in which ladies are 
employed, occupies a floor of the new building in Queen Victoria 
Street, and the staff numbers one hundred and thirty ladies. A 
private staircase leads up to this part of the building, and a dining- 
room and kitchen are attached to it, in order that no communication 
need be carried on with the other floors. This work is in three sections, 
and a fourth has been added by the Act for Investments in Govern- 
ment Stock. The post-offices of the kingdom are separated into 
ninety-six divisions, and each division is the work of a separate 
clerk. The work consists in examining the signatures of depositors 
who withdraw money from the Savings Bank ; in initialing them if 
found correct; and in entering the amount of the withdrawals on 
remittance-sheets for the Receiver and Accountant-General. The 
notices are forwarded to the book-keeper’s branch, and when returned, 
if found correct, warrants are sent to the depositors signed with 
the initials of the examiner, and advices to the paying offices. 
Examiners sign for withdrawals up to fifty pounds; first-class clerks 
to one hundred and fifty; and the superintendent for all sums over 
that amount. The Daily Balance Section deals solely with the post- 
masters, and is also arranged in divisions. The clerks receive the 
daily dockets of postmasters, stating the number of deposits and with- 
drawals in their various offices; and they examine dates and stamp 
marks, report errors, and make out a daily total. The Allowance and 
Adjustment Section is where the allowances to postmasters are 
counted, the rate of payment being five pounds for each thousand 
transactions of deposits and withdrawals for the medium-sized offices, 
and two pounds a year for the small offices. The large offices receive a 
fixed salary, and are dealt with elsewhere. Certificates and vouchers for 
payment are sent quarterly to the Receiver and Accountant-General. 
A final adjustment sheet for all the deposits and withdrawals dealt 
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with is made out every quarter, and must agree with the numbers 
taken from the ledgers in the Ledger Branch of the Receiver and 
Accountant-General’s Office. This section is the most difficult in 
point of brain-work, the adjustment sheet requiring great nicety in 
calculation, and clear-headedness in tracing the smallest error. It is 
therefore the last section to which the clerks are introduced while 
learning gradually the whole of the work, in order that they may be 
ready to fill any vacancies caused by illness or any other reasons of 
absence among their numbers. 

The section for Investments in Government Stock was commenced 
by six female clerks under the direction of men; and although the 
difficulties they had to encounter were greater than any they had 
previously experienced, their duties were accomplished to the satis- 
faction of their teachers, who bear testimony that little trouble 
was evinced by the women in understanding the work, and who 
speak in the highest terms of the way in which it was done. The 
clerks in this section deal with the applications for investments in 
Government stock. They compare the signatures of the declarations 
with those of the applications, and initial them if they agree ; they 
examine the books of depositors to ascertain that the balances to their 
credit are sufficient to cover the investments and the commission, 
and if so initial them; they calculate the amount of the stock sold 
and the commission, and enter it as a withdrawal in the depositors’ 
books, and affix the Department stamp before sending the books to 
the postmasters. They deal with applications for stock certificates, 
and calculate dividends, compile adjustment sheets of the amount 
of the investments, commission, and Bank of England fees, and prove 
the totals of the columns against the totals of the entries in the 
Daily Record of Investments and Sales. As the public begin more 
fully to appreciate the advantages of further investment of money in 
the Savings Bank this work will increase, and a larger number of 
female clerks will be required. The pioneers in this section were 
chosen from the most able of the staff, but the facility with which 
these grasped the idea proves that the ability for the work will not 
be wanting among female officers. 

The Postal Orders Examining Branch began in January 1881 
at the Clearing House, and has been removed to 111 Queen Victoria 
Street. The clerks here engaged have been drafted in from the 
Savings Bank and the Clearing House, and a few were admitted by 
special examination. The work is easier than in the two other 
branches where women are employed, but a good deal of trouble is 
experienced in explaining the postal orders to the country postmasters, 
who, although they have the regulations in their possession, fail to 
understand them. Of the 13,000 post-offices in the United Kingdom 
5,000 only are places where money orders are issued, the remaining 
8,000 being for the collection and distribution of letters alone. But 
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the postmasters in the remote villages of Scotland and Ireland are 
extremely illiterate, and much time is at present spent in correspond- 
ence where mistakes have been made. 

Post-office Orders were introduced in 1792 by three officers of the 
Inland Department of the Post Office, and the original intention was 
to enable the friends of soldiers and sailors to forward money to 
them by letter. The system was carried on at the risk and expense 
of these persons, who provided themselves with a chief office in the 
neighbourhood of the General Post Office. It was a private enter- 
prise, for which they made their own arrangements with the post~ 
masters as to the extent of the work, the mode of doing it, and the 
remuneration they were to receive. In 1838 the Earl of Lichfield, 
then Postmaster-General, obtained the sanction of Government for 
converting this private money order office into an official establish- 
ment, forming a branch of the General Post Office, under the man- 
agement of proper officials, its produce being appropriated to the 
revenue. The number of orders issued in the succeeding year of 
1839 was 188,921. The penny postage had an important effect on 
the business, and in 1841 the number sent out increased to 587,797. 
In 1856 business commenced with the colonies, and in 1860 with 
foreign lands. Up to 1868 there was a continuous flow of business, 
but in that year the parliamentary grant of education by the Privy 
Council Office ceased to be made by means of money order, and a 
decrease followed. In 1871 the rates of commission were lowered 
and the work once more enlarged. In 1875 the total number paid 
was 16,000,000. 

3ut it was found that the Inland Revenue lost by post-office 
orders for small sums, owing to the large amount of clerical labour 
involved, and the time spent in securing safe transmission. For all 
sums under ten shillings a loss of twopence was incurred, that is two- 
pence on 25 per cent. of the whole. The question was discussed in 
committee, and it was decided that the accommodation of the poor 
being the object of post-office orders, some means of allowing them 
to the public must be discovered. Finally, a proposal was made that 
no money order should be issued under the charge of threepence, and 
that for sums less than one pound postal notes should be used, for 
the transmission of which less precaution need be taken than in 
the case of larger sums. This plan met with approval, and was 
embodied in the Postal Orders Act of the 7th of September, 1880. 

Postmasters are supplied from Somerset House with postal notes, 
and at the end of each day they enter on a docket the number and 
value of those paid and those remaining unissued, and forward the 
docket with the paid orders to the Metropolitan Office. The orders 
are sent on to 111 Queen Victoria Street from the General Office, 
those of Dublin and Edinburgh in green bags, sealed. The work 
consists in checking the receipt of postmasters’ dockets in a book 
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kept for the purpose; in examining each order to see that it is into V 
signed by the payee; in entering the amount of any postage stamps were I 
affixed in their proper book; in examining the signatures of the a sad 
postmasters and the stamps specifying the day on which they were young 
issued or cancelled; and in initialing the dockets if found correct. ment 
The numbers are entered on a Division Sheet, to be sent to the Cash home 
Account Branch, that the amount of each postmaster’s payments may small, 
be compared with the amount claimed in his cash account. The sewing 
orders are then tied up in packets and laid in the pigeon-holes of close : 
their respective divisions in the labyrinths of cupboards at the top great | 
of the house, rapidl 
The Money Orders business grows daily. The facility with salary 
which postal notes are sent renders them extremely popular, not only depent 
with the poor, but with all classes. To have a stock ready at hand compa 
for sending small sums of money, paying bills and subscriptions, is a Bridg 
saving of time and trouble, especially to those who live in the country plod x 
at some distance from a market town. With the aid of stamps they satisfi 
can be made up to any sum of shillings and pence, and are less ways. 
expensive than post-office orders, and safer for transmission than At 
stamps. This work as it develops will furnish occupation for a large ment 
number of women, who will have the satisfaction of knowing that at whi 
this division is entirely worked by themselves. dispar 
It will be seen from the above that the work in which these half t 
women are engaged is not mere manual labour, but requires careful work : 
application as well as skill of hand. One careless mistake involves perfor 
endless trouble, for the accounts are kept with such precision that one 
penny miscalculated has to be searched for through numberless papers 
until it is checked. The hours are not long, but every moment spent 
in the office, except the dinner half-hour, is persistently employed, datior 
and the tension put on the power of the officers is too great to last preser 
over a longer time. Some few of the clerks are advised to retire after often 
the six months’ probation if it is found that although they could pass tells 1 
the examination they have not the quickness necessary for the work ; mono’ 
but the greater number remain and advance gradually, the berths it doe 
being too highly appreciated to be left for other employments. air, a) 
In contrasting the work of the women with that of the men in absen 
the Post Office, the authorities say that the women are more con- this i 
scientious, and take a greater interest in their occupation. wards 
This is perhaps only too easily accounted for when it is re- carria 
membered what is the class of women who are here employed. order 
The three branches of the Post Office of which I am speaking and 
were opened to women with the express intention of giving occupa- they 
tion to ‘ladies,’ and as each appointment has been made by the rough 
Postmaster-General this rule has been strictly adhered to. The for tl 
women in the Telegraph Department and other Post Office work are from 
distinct from these clerks, and their social position is not inquired of th 
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into when they are admitted. But these specially appointed clerks 
were not born with the prospect of work lying before them, and many 
a sad history is connected with their entrance on official life. The 
young men in the Post Office spend their time in exercise or amuse- 
ment when the hours of work are over. Many of the women go 
home to continue their exertions in some other form. The salary is 
small, and one tries to increase it by giving lessons; another by 
sewing; a third in drudgery of a domestic kind. The continuous 
close application is often found a relief from pressing thoughts of 
great sorrow or loneliness; or there may perhaps be anxiety to rise as 
rapidly as possible to a higher position in the section, that a larger 
salary may be obtained. The clerks in some cases have others 
depending .on them. Lodgings, where two idiot brothers are her only 
companions, is the home of one woman. A solitary attic near London 
Bridge is the home of another of these clerks. Possibly the women 
plod more steadily than the men do. At any rate the authorities are 
satisfied that nothing is wanting among them of quiet, business-like 


ways. 
An article in the Quarterly Review for January, on the ‘ Employ- 
ment of Women in the Public Service,’ draws attention to the rate 
at which female clerks are paid in the Post Office, and regrets the 
disparity between their salaries and those of the men. Less than 


half the amount of remuneration is received for doing the same 
work in quantity and quality, and this although the women are now 
performing a higher class of duties than at the time when the salaries 
were originally fixed. 

It should be remembered that three reasons underlie this apparently 
unjust disparity, viz. the health of the women, the extra accommo- 
dations supplied expressly for their comfort, and, above all, the 
present market price of their work. Absence from ill-health is far 
oftener the case with the female than the male clerks ; the daily routine 
tells upon the women, and the repetition without break of the same 
monotonous employment seems to wear them a great deal more than 
it does the other sex. The constant confinement, the want of fresh 
air,and the upright position, all tend to increase the average of 
absentees, and to swell it above that of the male officers. Added to 
this is the fact that many live at long distances, and travel back- 
wards and forwards in stifling third-class underground railway 
carriages ; many bring little or no lunch with them, and abstain from 
ordering food in the building; many work hard after office hours, 
and thus use more strength than they ought to expend. Thus 
they are oftener absent from their posts than the men, and during 
rough weather they are more apt to fall ill. The arrangements made 
for their comfort are all extra expenses, and have to be deducted 
from the money they earn. Kitchen fires, cooking, and the wages 
of the housekeepers who live on the premises to prepare their dinner, 
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are luxuries the men do not require. Necessities I should rather say, 
for strict rules forbid the female clerks to leave their apartments 
from the time they arrive until they depart in the afternoon. The 
dining-halls are furnished with every comfort. Dinner, consisting 
of hot meat one day and cold meat and pudding the next, is served 
at one o’clock, with tea, coffee, or beer, as the clerks may desire. 

Lastly, and above all, the market price of the work is the present 
rate of payment, and only time can alter the fact. Were all the female 
clerks to resign in a body their places would be filled in a few days. 
The market is overcrowded, and while this remains the case all argu- 
ments in favour of an increase of wages fall pointless. It is true forty 
pounds is too little to live upon, therefore women who cannot afford 
to wait until they rise to be first-class clerks must seek a livelihood 
elsewhere. The employment of women is certainly a great saving 
to the service, but when they were admitted it was for the express 
purpose of economising by cheap labour. Reference is also made in 
the Quarterly article, already quoted, to the changes rumoured as 
likely to take place in the mode of admitting candidates, ‘ Do not 
disturb Camarina, for it is better undisturbed.’ A responsive echo to 
this sentiment is found among the ladies themselves. They have 
for so many years enjoyed the exclusiveness of these clerkships that 
they dread the day when the door will be opened to all classes. The 
other branches of the Post Office, in which so many women are 
working, are separate from them at present, and they are afraid 
when private nominations are no longer given they will be forced to 
associate with women of all grades. There are so few things ‘ ladies’ 
can do, it is said, that itis hard to take from them their opportunities 
here. 

Women have yet to learn that in work there can be no distinction 
save that of intellect. To put up shelters for the few is scarcely fair 
by the multitude, although pleasant enough for the chosen ones. 

If private nominations are done away with, and the entrance 
examination is made more stiff and thrown open to all classes subject 
to an Oxford or Cambridge certificate, there will no doubt be a 
mixed crowd eager to become civil servants, because the clerkships 
are better paid and afford more freedom than most :woman’s work. 
Girls from High Schools and Girton students will compete, and no 
question will be asked as to social position. ‘ Ladies’ will no longer 
obtain appointments by interest, but will be forced tu measure 
their strength with their struggling sisters, and to be content to take 
the places due to them by reason of individual merit. Hard as this 
appears at the moment, when we look into the matter we see that it 
will finally be good for all. 

The number of female clerks is largely increasing. The Act for 
Investments in Government Stock and the Postal Money Orders 
Act have created two new fields for their efforts. The authorities 
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are pleased with their work and willing to enlarge their numbers. 
The Postmaster-General, speaking of the staff of officers in his 
report for 1875, when women were first admitted to the Savings 
Bank, says: ‘ As a further extension of female employment in the Post 
Office I have had the satisfaction of directing the formation of 
a class of female clerks in the Savings Bank. Although in arith- 
metic, at least, the standard of acquirement is high, a majority of 
the candidates succeed in passing the examination.’ That women 
clerks have gained in favour is proved by the rapid extension of their 
field of operation. All this points to an increased demand for their 
services, and holds out hopeful prospects of their being admitted to 
more branches of the Post Office and to other Government offices. 

Here is work for the many highly educated girls in our schools 
and colleges, who are being trained in the very knowledge most neces- 
sary for labour as civil servants. The fact that the raising of the 
entrance examination is contemplated shows that the work is to be 
correspondingly hard. The women who have the ability to pass the 
examinations will not be unpleasant associates for the clerks already 
employed, and ‘ladies’ entering under the new régime need have 
nothing to fear from their future companions. 

But if the office work grows harder and becomes of a more com- 
plicated nature, it necessarily follows that only clever and capable 
women will be able to pursue it, and the incapable ones will not com- 
pete at the examinations. 

What is to become of those who possess little ability and who 
nevertheless are forced to provide for themselves ? 

The dearth of employment is so great everywhere that ladies 
cannot do better, it seems to me, than take advantage of everything 
open to them, and thankfully accept all positions, making as light 
of the attendant discomforts as they possibly can. If the best 
clerkships are out of their reach, let them be contented to enter 
lower branches of the service, such as the Central Telegraph Office, 
the Return Letter Office, or even the Post Offices in London and the 
country. 

I do not pretend that these places offer the advantages of the 
three branches I have already dwelt upon. The salaries are less, 
and the arrangements include grave difficulties for timid, tenderly 
nurtured women ; but in the struggle for bread this class of work is 
safe and respectable. 

The Central Telegraph Office employs a mixed staff of 1,533 
officers, which consists of 933 men and 600 women. They enter at 
the age of fourteen to eighteen in order that they may acquire the 
necessary manipulatory skill while their fingers are supple, and after 
passing an examination in arithmetic, writing, and dictation, they 
are sent to the school of Telegraphy, and learn to work the various 
instruments, the Wheatstone, Duplex, Sounder, Quadruple, Morse, 
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and Single Needle. When proficient, which is generally in about three 
months’ time, they are drafted off to the Central Office as vacancies 
occur. At first they perform minor duties, and assist the officers 
in charge, but when able to work alone they receive the sole care 
of an instrument. They sit in one large room, boys, girls, men, and 
women together, and help one another when stress of work calls for 
two clerks at one instrument. The women work eight hours daily, 
coming on in relays between 8 a.m. and 8 p.M. They have a whole 
holiday on Sunday. The night duty and Sunday duty falls entirely 
on the men, who grumble a little at the extra work the presence of 
the women entails. 

The Instrument Room is divided into two principal portions, 
the Provincial and Metropolitan, and these are subdivided into 
divisions and groups, seven in the Provincial and six in the Metro- 
politan Department. The north-east and south-east wings are set 
apart for the 283 instruments communicating with the various 
Metropolitan Postal Telegraph Offices; the remaining wings and 
the centre contain 221 instruments communicating with. the pro- 
vinces, Scotland, Ireland, and the news and special racing circuits, 
There are numerically fewer instruments in the Provincial than the 
Metropolitan galleries, but they embrace a large number of the fast- 
working automatic apparatus, and are harder to work than the rest,and 
therefore more in the hands of the men, the boys and women being 
congregated in the Metropolitan Department. At one end of the 
central gallery are twenty-four pneumatic tubes connecting seventeen 
of the important offices in the City and the West-End with the 
Central Telegraph Office. Several of the foreign cable companies 
and other offices communicate in the same manner. The House of 
Commons has a tube about two and a half miles long through which 
messages are blown, in from five to seven minutes. Tubes, working 
to offices in the West Strand and Lower Thames Street, about two 
and a half miles in length, have their messages transmitted in from 
three and a half to five minutes. The messages are drawn in by 
suction to the Central Telegraph Office, and are sent up to the 
instrument room by pressure from the engine room below. About 
40,000 to 50,000 messages is the bulk of the daily traffic, and a large 
number of these are transmitted messages, and have to be received 
and forwarded, and therefore should practically be counted twice 
in the total. Besides this there are from 5,000 to 6,000 local 
London messages and a vast number of news messages. The greater 
part of the work is done between the hours of eleven and three, a lull 
occurring in the afternoon. This work is a barometer of business, 
varying from day to day, and increasing largely on race days, heavy 
parliamentary days, or when any matter of general interest takes 
place. The supervising officers are both men and women, and they 
are allowed to inflict the punishment of extra hours if they discover 
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any neglect of duty. The dinner is served on the premises in 
separate rooms, the Department providing fire and extras, also tea at 
four o’clock in the Instrument Room. 

Women were employed here as early as 1853, while the wires 
belonged to the Electric Telegraph Company, and the number was 
increased in 1870 when the transfer of the wires to the Government 
took place. Considering the amount of work they perform, and the 
absence of night and Sunday duty, the salary of the women is in pro- 
portion to that of the men, being 8s. when first admitted, and rising 
gradually to 78/. a year, while the men receive 12s. to commence 
with, and rise to 160/. a year; the supervising officers are paid higher. 
The female staff must always be considerably smaller than the male 
staff because of the many duties connected with the service they 
cannot perform, and also on account of their health, which suffers 
under extra pressure and prevents them from being reliable officers 
when any unexpected rush of business comes on. The manipulatory 
skill is found largely among them, and in time they become accus- 
tomed to the deafening noise of the machinery and the excitement 
of theemployment. The work is rapidly increasing, and the number 
of women engaged will advance as the number of men advances ; and 
their scale of pay will rise if it is found well to raise the pay of the 
department. Every possible care is taken of their comfort, and the 
rooms devoted to their use are perfect in arrangement. A few leave 
as incompetent, but great efforts are made to keep them in the service 
and not to send them adrift if it is possible to find work that they 
can do. 

Another department of the Post Office, the Return Letter Office 
in Telegraph Street, employs a staff of fifty-five women, and they work 
by themselves, with the exception of three of their number, who are 
engaged in the Enquiry Office, where personal enquiries are made for 
lost letters. The qualities required for this employment are good 
hand-writing, quickness, and patience. The work is to return lost 
letters to the senders, the letters having been examined before they 
arrive in this section, and destroyed in cases where the discovery of 
the names of the writers seemed hopeless. The letters lost during 
the year average one in twenty, 2,013,149 in all, Of these, 1,759,748 
are returned, and 253,401 are destroyed. The post-cards lost are 
about 71,754, and 39,649 are returned, and the same is the yearly 
average for newspapers and circulars. All articles lost in the post, or 
dead as the postmen describe them, are sent here—photographs, 
cheap jewellery, shoes, even umbrellas, to say nothing of white mice, 
rats, and serpents. Flowers from all countries are in vases on the 
tables, the rest of the things are in cupboards to be kept for two 
months, and when of value three months, and then to be sold by the 
Post Office auctioneer. At Christmas, Easter, and on Valentine’s 
Day the cupboards are filled with presents badly packed, or bearing 
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wrong addresses, while the senders are anxiously expecting the answers 
and thanks which they never receive. Letters sent from England 
to foreign lands and the colonies are returned every year to about the 
number of 204,572, principally those to Irish emigrants who have 
changed their abode, and who are unable to write to their friends at 
home without the aid of a priest. The work of the whole staff is 
7,000 letters daily, each member being obliged to return 280 letters, 
and a larger number if she is dealing with post-cards, papers, or 
circulars. The hours are from half-past nine to five. They havea 
half-holiday on Saturday. The salary is paid weekly, and is 18s. to 
20s. for a first-class clerk, and 14s. to 17s. for a second-class clerk. 
The dining-hall joins the office, and dinner and tea are supplied at 
a moderate charge. The whole place is bright and cheerful, and 
the flowers lost in the post add not a little to the pleasure of the 
officers. This work is also increasing, although it might be sup- 
posed that education had advanced far enough to enable people to 
correspond without giving so much trouble to the Post Office, but 
a little knowledge enables a great many people to use pen and 
paper, and a great deal does not teach them the advantages of writing 
a clear and readable hand. 

The female telegraphists engaged in the post-offices of London 
and the large provincial towns are between one and two thousand, and 
they work at the same rate of pay and the same number of hours as 
in the Central Telegraph Office. They are trained in the Postal 
Telegraph Schools, after passing an examination under the Civil 
Service Commissioners, and as yet must obtain nominations to their 
posts through the interest of friends. They are never allowed to 
remain after eight in the evening, and during the day work behind 
partitions that screen them from the public, but all the same they 
are obliged to sell the stamps, post-cards, and orders required, as well 
as to do the wire work. They have generally a small room joining the 
office, where they retire for dinner, and here they make their tea, and 
sit when off duty. The eight hours’ work leaves them free to employ 
their evenings as they please, or to engage in other occupations if not 
too tired. I will not contrast these places. I would rather they 
spoke for themselves. Gentlewomen entering in large numbers for 
the examinations would find more companions of their own class. It 
would be quite possible for them, moreover, to work comfortably 
with both men and women of the present staff, although they 
might not care to introduce their working associates to the familiar 
equality of social intercourse. In the Central Telegraph Office the 
supervision is too strict to allow of much conversation, and gentle- 
women, by exercising a little tact and good nature, would meet with 
nothing disagreeable from the fact of the staff being mixed. The 
publicity of the enquiry office in the Return Letter Branch, and of 
the post-offices of London and the large towns, creates a difficulty which 
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it would require considerable courage to encounter, but the freedom and 
independence of these places render them preferable to many positions 
as governesses, school-mistresses, and companions. 

A pension can be hoped for after ten years’ service if the officer is 
disabled, and this is something to fall back upon as old age creeps 
on, and prevents undue saving in the present under dread of exigen- 
cies looming in the future. Women as civil servants have the com- 
fort of knowing they are the children of the Government, and that 
they are not likely to be turned away when their powers are 
exhausted, or to be ungratefully forgotten when their services are of 
no further use. 

The present rate of payment is not low, when it is measured with 
the remuneration received in other places by women, and only appears 
small when contrasted with the salaries given to men. 

It must not be forgotten that men object strongly to the system 
of cheap labour, and dislike the increased competition for the trouble 
it gives. As the women press gradually from below, the men are 
forced into other spheres of action, wider ones, and further from 
home. 

But necessity now compels large numbers of women to seek occu- 
pation ; and we cannot but admire the quiet and determined way in 
which women as a class have taken possession of every fresh field of 
labour thrown open to them. As greater variety and multiplied 
subdivisions of work arise under the development of a complex civi- 
lisation, gradually there will be less pressure at any given point, and 
the fictitious conditions will decrease under which the female worker 
finds herself forced to give her labour at a lower rate than it is 
intrinsically and comparatively worth. Patience is all that is needed, 
and a bond of mutual helpfulness, binding together all women 
irrespective of class to meet the obstacles incident to changing social 
conditions of life. 

ManrGaret E. Harkness, 


Vou. X.—No. 
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THE PLACE OF REVELATION IN 
EVOLUTION. 


Tue question suggested by the title ‘of this paper is certainly the 
most important and interesting of the many new subjects with which 
the intelligence of the present and succeeding generations will have 
to concern itself. What, men are asking all around us, will be the 
effect of the philosophy of evolution upon the Christian religion? 
Some points are indeed already determined, or nearly so. It is clear, 
for instance, to those who are the most capable of judging correctly, 
that there is no necessary incompatibility between the two—that is 
to say, that the influence of the former upon the latter, however 
overwhelming and perhaps destructive it may ultimately turn out 
to be, can, by the nature of the case, be indirect only. Evolution 
may be true, and revelation may be true also; the facts from which 
Christianity derives its existence are, if they occwrred,as much facts 
of the universe as those of which science claims to give an exhaustive 
account. But the question remains: What will be the indirect effect of 
the one upon the other? What may we reasonably anticipate will 
be the precise form into which the relations between these two mighty 
powers will ultimately be cast? Will the predominance of the new 
philosophy leave room for the existence of the old religion? Will 
not the need of faith in the unseen be quenched in knowledge of the 
visible so complete as to be capable of satisfying all the aspirations 
of man after life and happiness ? 

The time has, in my judgment, fully arrived when we may reason- 
ably attempt to find some preliminary answer to these questions, and 
may with fair promise of success trace the action of positive philo- 
sophy upon the fortunes of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; and, if I am 
the first to make the attempt, it is only because I am one of the 
few—so few, indeed, that I know not for certain whether there be 
another besides myself—to whom both are alike precious and indispen- 
sable, so that to seek to find a modus vivendi between the two is a 
kind of pressing intellectual necessity. And this being so, it follows 
that I approach the subject as one to whom evolution is a more 
certain and necessary truth than revelation; and I am afraid it also 
follows that, in thus attempting to obtain from an examination of 
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the indications of what I may call the intellectual weather a forecast 
favourable to the prosperity and perpetuity of the Christian creed, I 
am exposing myself to hostile influences from two very different 
quarters. The conservative instinct will teach many to distrust a 
new argument for religion, even while they admit in terms that new 
developments of thought require new treatment, and also that no one 
is at present very well satisfied with the old. In the opinion of others, 
I am well aware that I expose myself to the suspicion of partiality 
and to that most serious of intellectual vices, unconscious unfairness. 
But whether I have succeeded or not in stating the case fairly, that I 
have tried my best to do so will be, I hope, apparent to every reader 
whose kindly judgment it is at all worth one’s while to secure. 

We must begin by framing some conception of evolution so 
stated as to set out as distinctly as possible its relations towards 
religion, and for this purpose hypothesis is admissible. I suppose, 
then, that our world was formed by an aggregation of molecular atoms 
cast off by the sun, or in some way connected with it, and that from 
these have grown up by natural causation all the varied phenomena of 
that which we call nature—matter, life, thought, and civilisation 
itself. In this case it will be clear that, from the time of its ‘ creation’ 
until now, nothing has been, so to speak, put into the earth from 
without save the heat, light, and attracting power of the sun (perhaps 
‘solar system’ might be more verbally accurate) from which it was 
in the first instance originated. If it be answered to this that the 
hypothesis is very far from being verified, I reply that the precise 
form in which the evolutionary philosophy will ultimately emerge is 
purely a question for science, and that for our purpose it is incum- 
bent to deal with evolution in its most rigid, uncompromising, and, 
to my mind, satisfactory shape. If once more it be asserted that the 
idealistic statement, ‘ Matter is but the organisation of mind,’ is just 
as true an account of things as the materialistic, ‘ Mind is a product 
of matter,’ I reply once more that this does not affect the present 
discussion, and that the latter has at least the twofold advantage of 
being the more intelligible in itself, and also of being selected by 
those who have the best title to speak in the name of evolution. 

Now upon this state of things there are certain more superficial 
aspects of the relationship between evolution and revelation that 
force themselves upon our attention at once. These I shall state and 
dismiss in as few words as possible, not because they are not of much 
importance, but partly because I have touched upon them in my 
book on the Divine Legation of Christ, and partly because they do 
not affect the vital points of the subject we have in hand. Still it is 
essential to our purpose that they should be cleared out of the way. 

The first and prominent thought suggested by this statement of 
the modern scientific creed is that which is most unfavourable to the 
prospects of the Christian faith. It is at any rate well to know the 
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worst at once; and the worst is summed up in the natural question : 
How can such a system as this leave room for, or even tolerate the 
existence of, those events upon which Christianity professes to found 
its origin and its claims to our allegiance? It must indeed be 2 
case-hardened faith that does not appreciate, at least sometimes, the 
tremendous force of this overpowering difficulty : assuredly the writer 
of this would be very insufficiently equipped for his task if he had 
not felt it in the very inmost depths of his moral being. But then a 
robust and resolute nature will, if from nothing else, at least from 
sheer dogged power of contradiction, find within itself an impulse to 
resist the first blast of such a storm, the first rush of this flood of new 
thought down ancient channels. It will be apt to remember that 
the first results of new discoveries are always the most overwhelming, 
and it will resolve not to yield, at least until the full extent and true 
direction of the movement be discerned. Blind and foolish resistance 
to new truths is by no means the same thing as the refusal to surrender 
old ones at the first blast of the invader’s trumpet, and I suspect that 
the easy readiness of much Christian thought to throw overboard this 
or that fact that seems to occasion trouble or inconvenience does not, 
in the long-run, win much respect from scientific minds. Be this as 
it may, if, remembering that we are at the beginning and not the 
end of the discovery of evolution, we strive to peer through the 
driving mist and blinding rain, we may chance to find some gleams 
of sunshine behind the storm, and may at least comfort ourselves 
with the reflection that no hurricane lasts for ever. Let us then proceed 
to mention four points in which the tendency of evolution will be 
favourable to the Christian religion. 

1. It compels us, whether we like it or no (and a great many 
excellent Christians apparently do not like it at all), to identify 
religion with revelation. And this it effects by enabling the mind 
to form a clear and intelligible conception of what is meant by 
nature, and its consequent incapacity to afford a basis for religion. 
Nature is the sum total of all that has been derived from the origina} 
agglomeration of atoms. It may be described, in the words of one 
eminent thinker,' as a ‘realm governed by uniform laws, and based 


1 The reference is to Professor Huxley's Life of Hume, p. 44, which I take as the 
latest statement of the case from the scientific point of view. I agree with nearly 
everything in it, and I cannot help but think that, from the sheer desire of being fair 
and clear, he has stated the Christian position much more strongly than most Christian 
advocates would do it for themselves. But upon one point, which, though merely 
verbal, is of great importance in the right understanding of the subject, Iam at issue 
with him. I mean his use of the word ‘nature.’ No doubt every thinker is entitled 
to use words like this in his own sense, provided, of course, he adheres strictly to it. 
But one must needs sigh for'‘what I may call an international, or rather inter-individua), 
coinage of words in the language of philosophy ; it is, for one thing, often so very 
difficult to find the proper amount of small change for big words. Professor Huxley's 
definition of nature is as follows (p. 131): ‘For nature means neither more nor less 
than that which is; the sum of phenomena presented to exrerience ; the totality of 
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upon impenetrable darkness and eternal silence.’ In the language of 
another it is that which can be known as contrasted with the un- 
knowable. If so—and I heartily concur in the definition—then 
religion, to have any meaning at all for a consistent evolutionist, 
must be a voice out of that silence, a revelation of that which other- 
wise must remain unknown. It is, of course, open to Christian 
apologists to place the essential foundation of their religion in con- 
science, or free will, or morality touched with emotion, or in the 
existence of a spiritual substance called a soul. But it is not possible 
for them to convince the scientific mind that this deserves the special 
name of religion, or can lead us up to God, or can satisfy the instinct 
of worship. Whatever else these, e.g. conscience, may be, they are 
the products of the original atoms, part of that system of things 
that falls within the region of the knowable, totally inadequate, 
therefore, to extend our information or to prolong our destinies 
beyond nature itself. Better confess the plain truth at once. With- 
out the aid of revelation we look up through nature to... the 
original atoms. 

It must, in short, be confessed that a great disservice was done to 
Christianity by those eminent and earnest thinkers who defended it 
as a republication of natural religion. But they were, like us all, 
creatures of their day, and did what work they had to do with such 
materials as lay ready to hand. And the same discernment which 
taught them then how, upon certain given premisses, Christianity could 
be perfectly well defended, would teach them now to abandon a line of 
argument which the simple march of thought and discovery has out- 
flanked and turned. For the short and sufficient answer is that if a 


events past, present, and to come. Every event, therefore, must be taken to be a 
part of nature, until proof to the contrary is supplied.’ 

Now, if this use of the word were exact or even common, I think the case for 
so-called ‘miracles ’ would be stronger than it really is. But, putting this aside, let 
us try and give to nature a rigidly scientific meaning. It is, first of all, the sum 
total of phenomena that have existed or occurred within the sphere, both as to their 
causes and their results, of this present world—in other words, of that which can be 
made the subject of knowledge. To this might be added, but doubtfully, all phe- 
nomena belonging to other worlds which can be ascertained by astronomical inquiry : 
it is possible, but hardly ‘natural,’ to say that the position of a certain star in the 
heavens, or of a given line in its spectrum, is according to nature. But to extend 
the use to all events, including ‘miracles’ (if they happen), is sure to mislead. 
Miracles—using a bad word for the present under protest~-are phenomena presented, 
indeed, to experience, but proclaiming themselves to be caused by powers of which 
nature knows nothing : they may be natural, but the nature is not ours, nor that by 
which our intelligences are conditioned. In the mind of science they are extra- 
natural, in that of religion supernatural, because they point back to powers not only 
other, but also higher, than any which obtain in nature as we know it: hence, to 
speak of miracles as violating the laws of nature is, as Professor Huxley points out, 
absurd, but not absurd to speak of them as transcending those laws. The full 
meaning of all this will appear further on: for the present I am merely indicating in 
what sense I use these words, which has the double advantage of being both popular 


and exact. 
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religion of nature were possible, a religion of revelation would be 
quite unnecessary and impertinent; and it is satisfactory to perceive 
that in the grasp of evolution the idea of a natural religion is dying 
like Rousseau’s dream of a primitive natural society. Christianity 
must at least gain something from a philosophy which pronounces, in 
the matter of religion, ‘ either revelation or nothing.’ 

2. In the light of evolution we are enabled to obtain a clear and 
consistent definition of revelation, together with an insight into the 
part which it plays in the economy of the universe. Let us define it 
somewhat as follows. It is the exhibition, within the limits of nature 
and to sensible experience, of phenomena which, being the productions 
of super-evolutional causes, attest the existence of supernatural forces, 
and also convey some useful information about them. Once more, it 
is the ‘ eternal silence’ that must speak, a voice out of the unknow- 
able that must make itself known. And the Christian instinct, which 
may surely, in so vital a matter as this, be trusted to go right and to 
know the ground of its own beliefs, has never ceased to proclaim the 
occurrence of such phenomena as are above described. For the 
purposes of this argument I expressly confine revelation within the 
limits of the life, death, and resurrection of Christ, or rather, following 
the example of the early Church, to the facts of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Now I have already admitted that Christian thinkers must be at liberty, 
if they prefer it, to place the basis of their faith elsewhere than 
in a revelation (as just defined), even while I profess my own 
inability to comprehend their position. But there is a state of mind 
increasingly prevalent, and fraught with growing danger to the future 
fortunes of the Christian religion, from which the progress of evolu- 
tion is even now beginning to set us free. It is that tone of thought 
which regards the occurrence of super-evolutional phenomena as being, 
on the whole, a matter of comparatively slight importance; and with 
this tone the genius of evolution, with its intense and vivid apprecia- 
tion of the meaning and potency of facts, will tend more and more to 
make it impossible for the mind of man to becontented. Parentheti- 
cally it must be observed that this temper of mind must not be con- 
founded with another which is content to say: ‘ Whether the facts 
occurred in this way may be uncertain, but if they did this is what 
they mean.’ 

The time is then, I think, rapidly drawing on when modern 
thought will demand of theology, and that with some excusable peremp- 
toriness of tone, to state once for all upon which footing it elects to 
stand. At present the tone of many scientific minds seems to be some- 
what as follows: ‘ We really cannot occupy ourselves in serious discus- 
sion, because we never quite know where we have you. You always 
seem to us to assume a supernatural standpoint, and then, when con- 
fronted with the obvious difficulties involved in this, to fly elsewhere for 
refuge. Adopt the alternative that the Christian history is true in 
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fact, and we will argue the question. Adopt the alternative that it is 
only a framework for moral ideas and spiritual truths, and that too we 
can make shift to estimate. But to halt uneasily between the two, to 
say that so tremendous an event as the resurrection of a dead man may 
have happened or may not, but that on the whole it does not much 
matter, is to interpose a fatal barrier to sincere discussion with minds 
that have been trained to estimate the nature and consequences of 
fact.2 If this story be true, then every conception that man can form 
of himself and his surroundings must be profoundly modified; if it be 
false, then it should not be allowed to intrude itself upon a religion 
which, as you more than half seem to assure us, having first succeeded 
in convincing yourselves, was not founded upon it, does not need it, 
and would be all the better without it.’ 

3. In the very act of intensifying the desire to find a natural 
explanation for phenomena, evolution will serve to bring out into 
stronger relief those aspects of the Christian revelation which, up to 
the present, remain unaccounted for by natural means. It must be 
remembered that every unsuccessful attack leaves the thing attacked 
stronger or more difficult of explanation than it was before. The 
Jewish commonwealth and the Christian Church, the Old and New 
Testaments, the history of Christ, and the effects of this upon the 
destinies of mankind, have not, I think it must in fairness be 
confessed, been so far explained, or their origin traced out, as to 
convince the minds of ordinary persons that no more remains 
behind, or that there has been no exhibition of other,than human power: 
every person who attempts the task has his own theory, but no two 
theories agree together, or secure anything like general approval. 
And so long as this continues, so long will man be disposed to enter- 
tain feelings of reverence and even of worship towards a display of 
wisdom, power, and goodness, which, so far, resists explanation by any 
effort of human industry or ingenuity. I do not of course for one 
moment think of denying that the time may come when the minds 
of men will be as fully satisfied concerning these points as they are 
now concerning, say, the origin and progress of the English constitu- 
tion; but I am insisting that, until that very serious intellectual 
revolution takes place, the natural tendency of evolution will be to 
find a place for revelation in the domain not of the unknowable, but 
of the inexplicable. By its power to clear things up, to limit the scope 
of human faculties, to draw out the necessities of rational human 
life, evolution will serve to emphasise the truths, if they be truths, 
upon which Christianity reposes. Hardy trees may be cut down to 
the very root by the sharp frost of unsparing criticism without being 


killed. 
4. And this thought leads naturally to another. The more clearly 















































2 Dean Stanley’s commentary on 1 Cor. xv. has some good remarks on St. Paul’s 
reliance upon the resurrection of Christ as a fact. 
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and definitely evolution teaches men to think, the more will it enable 
them to disentangle the primitive Christian faith from the mass of 
dogmas and traditions by which, in the long course of ages, it has 
been encrusted. Even to mention these would be to wander into the 
field of theology proper, where I have no mind to be caught straying, 
Suffice it to say that if the essence of Christianity consists in all 
that may be fairly gathered from the history and doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, then the religion of the present day has collected round that 
kernel of the faith a prodigious quantity of husk and shell. The 
true test of vitality is the power to undergo searching reformation. 
And it is, to say the least, more than possible that the new science 
of the nineteenth century may affect Christianity as did the new 
learning of the fifteenth or sixteenth. There is certainly a large 
margin left for reform between the existence of things as they are 
now and entire destruction. 

But all this, I must repeat, lies comparatively on the surface, 
and belongs, moreover, more to the future course than to the present 
aspect of the question. What we really want to know, and what it 
is the special purpose of this paper to discover, is the effect likely to 
be produced upon men’s capacity and inclination to accept the 
Christian revelation. And, to get at the root of the matter, the only 
way is to seek for, as well as we can, the essential sources of that 
persistent and consistent opposition to its claims which was never more 
vigorous or unaffected than at the present moment. It is really high 
time that modern Christian advocates sought to understand the real 
meaning and true drift of the arguments they have to deal with, and 
above all to realise the seriousness of the situation to which mere force 
of numbers, the silent acquiescence of the multitude, outward pro- 
fession, and external triumphs are but too likely to blind them. We 
are told that more was done in respect of building and restoring 
churches just before the Reformation and the revolt against the 
Church than at any other period of her history. Those who comfort 
themselves concerning the stability of the faith by parading religious 
statistics would do well to accept a timely warning. 

The method of inquiry I propose to myself is to trace our diffi- 
culties to three of the chief fathers of modern scepticism—Hume, 
Spinoza, and Lessing—and then to see what, if any, answer evolution 
enables us to discover. It is right to add that our plan does not 
include the argument, much relied upon in these days, that the belief 
in supernatural events is a necessary product of superstition under 
given circumstances—that is to say, that there are no ‘ miracles on 
record, the evidence for which fulfils the plain and simple requirements 
of elementary logic and of elementary morality.’ For myself I attach 
little importance to this argument taken by itself, and apart from those 
preliminary and deep-lying objections that prepare the mind for its 
reception. But anyhow it is a question of evidence that does not come 
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within our present subject, nor will the philosophy of evolution be 
likely to influence it one way or the other. It will still be open for one 
man to say: ‘I cannot see how such a narrative as the Gospel could 
be framed by victims of delusion or accomplices in fraud;’ and for 
another equally candid to reply : ‘ Having regard to the facts of history 
in general, I think this to be by no means an impossible alternative.’ 
Indirectly, however, the course of our discussion may deal with this 
difficulty also. 

Let us now epitomise, in the simplest and baldest language, the 
position of the three above-named thinkers. 

Says Hume, no evidence is sufficient to prove a supernatural event 
against a uniform experience derived from nature to the contrary. 
And if, adds Spinoza, such an event could be believed, it would convey 
no useful information to you about God and divine things ; for it is 
only the natural and the orderly that reveal God. ‘ Ostendam nihil 
contra naturam contingere, sed ipsam sternum fixum et immutabilem 
ordinem servare; . . . nos ex miraculis nec essentiam nec 
existentiam et consequenter nec providentiam Dei posse cognoscere.’ * 
Nor further, chimes in Lessing, even if the miracle were provable 
and religiously useful, would it be fair to erect it into a permanent 
standard or criterion of belief. But this objection, the root and justi- 
fication, as it seems to me, of all modern scepticism, he does not of 
course formulate at length in so many words. He does but tap the 
spring from which, gathering strength and volume as they flow, 
the waters of moral and even religious doubt have since his time 
taken their course. He suggests, for instance, that the New Testa- 
ment is a second better primer in which religious truths have been 
provisionally revealed until reason could, in the fulness of time, 
discover them for herself. And then he lets fall such pregnant hints 
as these :— 

Whether we can still prove this resurrection, these miracles, I put aside, as I 
leave on one side who the person of Christ was. All that may have been at that 
time of great weight for the RECEPTION of his doctrine, but is now no longer of the 
same importance for the recognition of the TruTH of his doctrine.* 

And why should not we too, by means of a religion whose historical truth, if 
you will, looks dubious, be conducted in a similar way to closer and better con- 
ceptions of the Divine Being, our own nature, our relation to God, truths at which 
the human reason would never have arrived of itself ?* 


So much for these fundamental statements of modern religious 
scepticism. If the natural remark be made that it is absurd to think of 
answering them in a single paper, I reply that I occupy the position 
of the junior connsel who opens the pleadings in great cases, and 
then sits down to make way for his betters. 

3 Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, ch. v. 


4 Education of the Human Race, sect. 59. 
5 Ibid. sect. 77. 
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In dealing with the position of Hume and Spinoza the argument 
upon which I rely is this: that the spheres of nature and of experi- 
ence are not coextensive. But the full effect of this proposition can 
only be understood in the light which the fact of evolution throws 
upon it. Let us state it thus: ‘ By strictly defining the limits and 
potencies of what we call nature, evolution forces wpon us the 
existence of the swpernatural. Compare this argument, founded as 
it is upon rigid experience, with its metaphysical travesty: that the 
finite ex vi terminorum suggests the infinite. No amount of human 
ingenuity will ever succeed in lending cogency to propositions of this 
kind, at any rate among the mass of men. They have, however, their 
value in keeping the mind upon the alert to discover and receive the 
testimonies of experience and common sense, in the light of which we 
see what is meant by them. If evolution be true, then is nature the 
original atoms with the sum total of their results, material, mental, and 
human—this and nothing more. Everything that lies outside—to 
be precise, let us say the solar system—is supernatural, the result of 
causes that have no known or intelligible connection with our atoms, 
made up it may be of forces, guided it may be by intelligences, con- 
cerning which no experience or inquiry of ours can give any but the 
faintest guess. In the present stage of our knowledge the conclusion 
seems a fair one that there must be in other worlds a good deal that 
resembles our own ‘nature,’ but that, even within the limits of our 
own vision, there must be also illimitable room for the display of other 
forces, or of the same forces in totally different proportions and issues. 
And anyhow there is no traceable, or indeed conceivable, connection in 
the way of causation between our world and those thousand worlds 
that glitter at distances so remote as to be immeasurable by every- 
thing save figures. And figures have always a tendency to become 
merely the counters of a baffled imagination. 

There is thus an order or region or universe of the supernatural 
in which our tiny orb of nature floats like an islet in the midst of a 
boundless ocean; and if from out that ocean there should chance to 
be wafted, upon the breast of one of its myriad waves, but one speck 
of sand, that single speck would be itself supernatural, and would 
produce extraordinary effects upon the course of what we call nature. 
This may or may not have happened ; but of the existence of such a 
possibility as I have described, and of the consequent presumption in 
favour of supernatural occurrences, who can feel a doubt? And this is 
the answer, first of all, to Hume. Things being what they are, the 
argument against ‘miracles’ derived from experience is reduced to a 
minimum. The more we study what nature is and can accomplish, the 
more readily shall we admit that there are more things than are dreamt 
of in her philosophy or in ours. If there could be irrefutable evidence 
to show that no intervention with our natural order had up to this 
moment taken place, the negative induction thus collected would 
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have but little weight against the possibility of future intervention 
in minds surrounded and conditioned as ours are: it would be a bare 
enumeration of particulars. To be plain, the wonder is not that the 
supernatural has happened at all, but that it has happened so seldom. 
A wandering meteor (this is no supposition of mine), a germ of some 
new form of life, an atom that did not belong to the solar system, a 
particle impelled by some unknown material, or a thought discharged 
by some invisible spiritual power, would realise the possibility of 
supernatural interposition. Let any reflecting mind gaze upwards 
at the heavens when they are set with stars, and it will be fain to 
exclaim : ‘ How strange that no voice comes, how much stranger if no 
voice ever came, out of all the universe to connect us with it, to give 
some idea of the mystery of unity and love and order, towards the dis- 
covery of which our inmost nature yearns, and yearns almost in vain! ’ 
It is not—need I add ?—that these thoughts are new, but that evo- 
lution gives them a meaning and a stress they never had before. For 
itis a philosophy that consecrates what is old, as well as discovers 
the new. 

Let me illustrate the argument by a supposition that requires no 
very extraordinary effort of the imagination. If there landed upon 
this earth of ours an inhabitant of another world, what should we 
think about it? In origin, in essence, in history, in character, he 
would be of course wholly supernatural, even if he resembled us in all 
that pertains to humanity. Be this, however, as it may, after the 
first surprise would it seem to us that anything very wonderful had 
taken place? There would be nothing to shock our sense of law and 
order, nothing to overthrow our trust in the uniformity of nature, or 
in the veracity of the deliverances of our own consciousness. No 
doubt phenomena quite outside the order of nature would be ex- 
perienced, but then these would have their own appropriate, though 
strictly supernatural, causes. We should be introduced to new 
scenes, be instructed in fresh experiences, acquire new information 
about the unknown and, in the ordinary way of knowledge, the un- 
knowable, and yet suffer no evil consequences that we can think of, 
unless indeed the news were bad. And, by the way, if the popular 
doctrine of the future life be really part of a supernatural revelation, 
then is the news about as bad as it could be, and more than 
sufficient to justify the attitude of doubt and hesitation so commonly 
assumed towards it. 

But Jet us regard the Christian revelation simply as the history 
of Jesus Christ, and then transfer our supposition, as above stated, to 
it. We have a Person entering from without into the sphere of 
nature and the region of experience, and that by methods in them- 
selves so natural that the least possible change is wrought in the 
course of nature, and no disturbance whatever to our intellectual life. 
In all things that Person is made like unto us,.and yet represents 
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the mind and character and intentions of the Being whose existence 
both nature and super-nature conspire to announce; and the news 
that, still with the same divine economy of force, He has to tel] 
us is emphatically good news, something that we desire to know, 
wonderfully adapted to sustain our spirits under their natural and 
temporal conditions. Still it is not what Jesus Christ teaches, but 
what He isin Himself, that constitutes the essence of the Christian 
religion. If His life were what the history represents it to be, then 
does He succeed in linking our world with that vast supernatural uni- 
verse of which, without Him, it forms, for all moral and religious 
purposes, but an isolated and disjointed fragment. The fatherly love 
of God proclaimed in the life of Christ, sealed in His death, and 
attested by His resurrection, does for the moral what gravitation does 
for the physical world: it brings this earth and its inhabitants within 
the scope of the universal law of His beneficent operations. 

But while engaged in confronting Hume’s attack, and, in the 
light of evolution, emptying it of practical significance, the course 
of our argument has placed us upon the flank of Spinoza’s position, 
which thereby becomes, in a philosophico-military sense, untenable, 
though the illustrious thinker himself marches out with all the 
honours of war. Against the discovery of new facts, or the onward 
march of thought, or the mere change in our mental attitude occa- 
sioned by ever-changing events, even men of the genius of Spinoza 
must fight in vain. We see at once that, had they lived now, they 
would in certain points have expressed themselves differently, and we 
pay them the highest compliment in our power by saying so. And 
it seems to me clear, beyond all possibility of doubt, that Spinoza’s 
view concerning miracles is vitally affected, or at any rate pro- 
foundly modified, by the growth of the philosophy of evolution, in two 
different ways. 

In the first place, in his day, owing perhaps to the stress of recent 
astronomical discoveries, nature was regarded as equivalent to the 
sum total of all the phenomena of the universe, and the so-called laws of 
nature were supposed to extend into infinity, and to be the same in all 
possible worlds and at all conceivable times. What could be more 
natural than this for a generation that had inherited or shared the 
discoveries of Galileo and Newton? And in this sense of the word it 
was an entirely religious and deeply reverential thought that only 
nature can reveal the divine. But evolution has changed all this. 
The idea of rigid unalterable semi-divine laws ruling all the universe 
as by an inexorable necessity is, if not yielding to, at least being 
supplemented by, the notion of a succession of phenomena derived 
from some unknown source, and following each other in that invari- 
able sequence which we call causation. We feel that the laws of 
nature, as known to us, carry us a very little way indeed towards the 
knowledge of the laws of the universe. And thus the pith is taken 
out of Spinoza’s argument. Nature, as we think of it, cannot, as we 
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have already pointed out, transcend, or enable us to transcend, the 
sources of its own origin—that is, its own origin in time and space. It 
conducts us at last to the primitive atoms, with perhaps a reasonable 
suggestion, but no more, of an organising mind either behind them 
or latent in them. Astronomy, especially in later developments, may 
perhaps accomplish a little more; but how infinitesimally little must 
astronomy ever appear in comparison with the field in which her 
labours are cast! And thus it follows, what men have always more or 
Jess suspected, that the God of Spinoza’s philosophy is only the idea of 
the unknowable with a religious title affixed to it. 

But, in the second place, a still more disintegrating influence 
is brought to bear upon Spinoza’s philosophy of religion owing to the 
inevitable change of standpoint from which the supernatural must 
now be viewed. We have seen that so far from universal nature 
being opposed to so-called miracles, it is rather the region out of 
which they come. Spinoza could not, of course, escape from the 
commonly received conception of the miraculous, though it is mere 
justice to him to say that he described it with a conspicuous fairness and 
studious absence of exaggeration that always distinguished his writings. 
But to him they were still events or actions ascribed to a special divine 
volition, proving the existence of divine power and the fact of a 
divine providence by their own irregularity—that is, by their power 
to override natural law and order. Thus he writes of them in one 
aspect as that ‘ which knows no other cause save God or the will of 
God,’ and then he goes on to show that, as natural causes are plainly 
the expression of the divine will, it is from them, and not from 
things per se unknowable, that our knowledge of His existence and 
attributes must be derived. But the argument vanishes if we substi- 
tute for this idea of miracle a theory of the supernatural (discarding 
the word ‘ miracle’ altogether) which simply represents it as an order 
to us transcendental and unknowable, but perfectly natural to the 
beings to whom it belongs and the intelligences by whom it is ad- 
ministered, which, by touching one particular system—+.e. our world 
—of the universe, does most clearly and positively reveal something 
or other about the sources of its own origin. Only nature can reveal 
the divine. Most true; but then our nature is not the only natural, 
and what Professor Huxley calls the eternal silence is only a higher 
or a different region of universal nature which may at any moment 
become vocal to usat the will of God. Spinoza’s examples of miracles 
were, as they could not but be, the marvels of the Old Testament ; 
but it must surely in all fairness be admitted that to say of such an 
event as the resurrection of Christ, if true, that it does not reveal 
the existence or the providence of God, is one of those palpable 
paradoxes from which no philosophy is exempt, more especially in 
the field of religion. 

How far the conception of miracles as portents, designed first of 
all to arrest our attention, and then to prove, by ways that I have 
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never been able to understand, some religious truth to the mind, stil] 
survives amongst us, I do not exactly know. When Mr. Matthew 
Arnold had oceasion to deal with what he called the proof from 
miracles, he thought well to select, as a fair example of the rng 
meant (so far as the mere word goes, the illustration is apt enough), the 
power to turn a pen into a pen-wiper. So regarded, it is certainly not 
difficult to make short work of them. It may, however, be necessary 
to remind ourselves that the word even for actions done by men, such 
as our Lord’s healing works, is, in the New Testament, ‘signs’ and not 
* portents,’ and that their special use is to attract trust and favour for 
the person who does them as representative of God’s benevolence 
towards His creatures. But it is even more to our purpose to re- 
member that the supernatural events, such as the resurrection of 
Christ, which we have regarded as the essential basis of revelation, 
belong to a different class of phenomena altogether. Such events are 
neither miracles, nor signs, nor ‘powers,’ nor proofs of anything at all. 
Can anything be more perverse than to imagine that Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead to convince the disciples that He was the Messiah ? 
As well maintain that the object of the sun in shining is to show us 
that it exists! Our Lord rose from the dead by virtue of an inherent 
power natural to Him, supernatural to us, so that, just as the sun 
cannot be prevented from shining, it was not possible that He could 
be holden of death. His resurrection is not a proof of the revela- 
tion, but the revelation itself: the life of Christ in history is the 
religion to be believed, not the reason why we believe it. And, if 
accepted, these supernatural events do not convince us, and were 
never intended to convince us, that Christianity is true; they were 
intended to make Christians of us, and this, as it was the special 
glory of St. Paul to show they would do, they are emphatically, as a 
mere matter of common experience, effecting in the midst of man- 
kind nearly two thousand years after they occurred. 

The answer above given to Hume and Spinoza cannot be called 
altogether new, and has itself been answered more or less plausibly 
many times; but the novelty lies in the fresh life and redoubled 
strength which it derives from the doctrine of evolution. So re- 
inforced and so elucidated, it is seen to possess a cogency so consider- 
able as to suggest the question whether the difficulties formulated by 
these two thinkers are really those which at bottom determine the 
human mind against the Christian religion. Tor my own part I 
firmly believe that neither Hume’s argument, nor Spinoza’s, nor the 
popular argument derived from the facility with which the ‘ vulgar’ 
(the word is not mine) lend themselves to superstitious beliefs, would, 
either separately or combined, be capable of creating so strong an aver- 
sion from the revelation of God in Christ as we find not only prevailing 
but increasing. If this were all, then would some of the best minds 
the world has known—-say rather the very genius of philosophy itself 
in alliance with that natural human feeling which, from the mere 
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experience of life, craves for a religion—never have been content to 
abandon the Christian religion, often without real inquiry, sometimes 
with a light heart. Nor would men now—by far the unkindest cut 
of all—leave it, after eighteen hundred years of a splendid and yet 
precarious history, a prey to authorities and dogmas which I dare not 
give rein for indignation to describe. It is, in fact, doing but simple 
justice to the sceptical spirit to seek for a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual basis for all its difficulties, and to discern—and, if we can, 
answer—that spiritual, nay that religious, scrupulousness, which gives 
to purely philosophical objections their vitality and persistency. 

This brings us, then, to the difficulty which I have connected with 
Lessing’s few and suggestive hints quoted above. Like all statements 
of that which is a current of moral feeling rather than a principle of 
intellectual truth, these hints were merely germs of thoughts that 
time would ripen and confirm, and in the light of later experience we 
see plainly what they mean and whither they tend. ‘No FACT CAN, AS 
SUCH, BE A PROPER FOUNDATION FOR RELIGIOUS BELIEF ’—this is what 
men are saying, still more are thinking without saying, all around us. 
This, too, is what liberal theology—more remarkable for depth of 
feeling than for lucidity of thinking—has discerned and tried to 
meet too often by surrendering or minimising the facts. Let us try 
and put it into words. 

‘I assume,’ we may imagine the sceptical spirit to say, ‘that you 
regard the Christian religion as a revelation based upon the life of 
Jesus Christ in history, and we will agree to consider His resurrection 
as the corner-stone of the Christian creed. Now this particular event 
may be true, or it may not; it may possibly be more likely to be true 
than not; I am willing even to admit that it would be a good thing 
for us all if it could be proved to have occurred. But what I say is 
that any decision about it appeals in no way to our moral sense, is in- 
dependent of moral considerations, does not of necessity make us better 
or worse, above all affords no criterion whether we are morally right 
orwrong. Weare told that it is a matter of evidence, that we should 
weigh the evidence on both sides, and that, if fairly done, we shall be 
sure to embrace the Christian faith. Be itso. But when all this is 
done, what of spiritual or moral religion is there in such an operation? 
What is there more than a fairly honest man does every day of his life 
when, say as a juryman, he decides in one way, his equally conscientious 
neighbour in another, and neither is the worse man forit?’ (Hence 
all the not uncommon taunts about trying the truth of the Christian 
religion before an Old Bailey jury.) ‘In a matter of this sort one 
man, trained under one set of influences, is nearly sure to come to one 
conclusion ; another, differently trained, to the opposite; while the 
same man may pass at a leap from the extreme of scepticism to the 
extreme of faith, or vice versa, without undergoing any very serious 
moral alteration that we can discern. Hence the test is, by the nature 
of the case, an unfair one—a conclusion to which we should: hold 
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whatever might be our own personal decision. And thus we arrive at 
the root of the dilemma which embarrasses all attempts at deciding 
upon the claims of the Christian religion. To be of any positive 
value in the eyes of science, religion must rest upon fact. But fact 
can never have the moral value or significance necessary for recom- 
mending religion to the aspirations of mankind, who certainly have a 
right to demand of any system of religious belief that it should 
contribute directly, and in its essential meaning, to their improvement 
in morals. Hence our attitude not so much of disbelief as of indiffer- 
ence. We do not think that your facts are true. We hardly take 
the trouble to assert that they are false, because, true or false, they 
do not fulfil the conditions required of that which claims to afford a 
moral criterion of human belief.’ 

That this account of the matter is the true one may be proved by 
this one fact. It explains the otherwise almost inexplicable mystery 
why modern scientific thought remains so strangely indifferent as to 
whether men continue to receive or not the Christian revelation—an 
indifference to truth that upon any other supposition would appear, in 
my judgment, absolutely shameless. But fortunately I have other 
proof as well. Since writing the above I have had sent to me by a 
friend a discourse on faith printed anonymously and for private circu- 
lation, but written evidently by some master hand, from which, at the 
risk of setting up 4 comparison by no means favourable to myself, I 
extract the following beautifully written passage :— 


On the one hand we are called upon to regard faith as the condition of our at- 
taining the highest spiritual life—as that which makes the difference between the 
man who is as God would have him to be, and the man who is not. But, on the 
other hand, the object of faith is declared to be the work of Christ, consisting spe- 
cially in the incarnation by which He took on Him our nature, in the death by 
which He purchased the forgiveness of sins, and the resurrection by which He opened 
unto us the gate of everlasting life. Faith accordingly, as having the work of 
Christ for its object, is regarded as necessarily involving the belief that propositions 
asserting the actual occurrence of these events are true. . . . 

The faith, then, which is supposed to be demanded of us as Christians, involves 
two elements which, to say the least, are wholly different—on the one side, a cer- 
tain intellectual assent of a kind which, if the propositions assented to concerned 
any other events than those purporting to convey a divine revelation, we should 
say, could make no difference to the heart, or spirit, or character (call it what we 
will), which is alone of absolute value in a man ; on the other side, a certain attitude 
or disposition which belongs distinctively to this ‘inner man,’ and gives us our 
worth as moral or spiritual beings. The deepening of the conception of faith in 
the Lutheran theology only brings this discrepancy into clearer relief. The more 
strongly we insist that faith is a personal and conscious relation of the man to God, 
forming the principle of a new life, not perhaps observable by others, but which 
the man’s own conscience recognises, the more awkward becomes its dependence 
on events believed to have happened in the past. The evidence for their having 
happened may be exceedingly cogent, but at any rate the appreciation of it depends 
on processes of reasoning which it would be a moral paradox to deny that a man 
may perform correctly without being the better, or incorrectly without being the 
worse... .It is not on any estimate of evidence, correct or incorrect, that 
our trve holiness can depend. Neither, if we believe certain documents to be 
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genuine and authentic, can we be the better, nor, if we believe it not, the worse. 
There is thus an inner contradiction in that conception of faith which makes it a 
state of mind involving peace with God and love towards all men, and at the same 
fime makes its object that historical work of Christ, of which our knowledge depends 
on evidence of uncertain origin and value. 


I cannot transcribe this description of the-bases of modern doubt 
without congratulating myself that I had succeeded in doing justice 
to the difficulty I am now to deal with. No doubt it would be easy 
to find answers of a certain sort. We might, for instance, from the 
standpoint of positive thought, take serious, if not fatal, objection to 
the alternative position which the author is compelled to adopt, or 
we might not unreasonably ask whether it does not savour of para- 
dox to deny that the inner man is changed, whether for better or 
worse, according as we believe that, say, the Gospel of St. John is 
a faithful record of works and discourses, or an elaborate forgery by 
one of those Asiatic Gnostics whom Mr. J. S. Mill thought capable of 
writing it. But it is not thus that serious objections can be usefully 
answered. Let me then summon once more the good genius of evolu- 
tion to my aid for one final grapple with an objection, to which if no 
better answer be made than is made, the fortunes of the Christian 
religion will, so far as philosophy is concerned, continue to languish in 
weakness and sore peril. 

At the outset I desire to avail myself of the truth that all right 
belief is accompanied by a feeling of profound inward satisfaction. 
Different schools of thought would regard this feeling from very dif- 
ferent points of view, but of its existence no one doubts. The 
utilitarian would call it the pleasure which recommends or even 
dictates our beliefs. The idealist would see in it a spiritual happiness 
contributed by the mind itself, and necessarily associated with truth 
by the Divine will. To a moralist it is the satisfaction of thinking 
that we have hit the mark; to the Christian it is the ‘joy and peace 
in believing.’ I use it in any sense the reader pleases, and not even 
then as an integral part of the argument, but as a convenient means 
of stating it more concisely and yet distinctly. 

The two forms common to all human thought are space and time, 
and in gravitation and evolution respectively we have the last and 
most complete generalisation that science pronounces concerning 
them. By the former every atom in nature is correlated with every 
other atom in space: thus the stone that is at this moment rolling 
down a gorge in the Rocky Mountains is related by an interminable 
series of gravitations to the wave that is beating upon the shore of the 
Victoria Nyanza. By the latter every atom in the world is correlated 
with every other atom in time ; the nebulous matter of the pree-chaotic 
ages with the—shall I call it ?—nebulous thought now proceeding 
from the mind of the present writer. But, nebulous or not, I know 
how great an effort of the scientific imagination it requires to take 
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in the thought that, in space and time, by gravitation and evolution 
everything is correlated with everything else, and makes up a cosmic 
whole, a unit, an individuality, whose animating principle we may 
term the will of God. 

But, once grasped or even dimly imagined, we begin to discern the 
effects of this overwhelming truth upon the question we are consider- 
ing. Truth (objective) is the facts as they have occurred or are 
existing. Truth (subjective) is the inward personal recognition of 
the outward facts. And because of this infinite (in space) and eternal 
(in time) correlation there is a natural tendency ix: the real facts to 
produce real pleasure in the mind of the recipient. We must havea 
desire to discover and an inclination to believe the truth, because we 
are, so to speak, part of it; it has entered into us and gone to make us 
what we are. Knowledge, or progress, or civilisation, by whatever 
name we call the march of human history, is the successful attempt 
to readjust the self-conscious personality to the realities of the 
universe from which it has sprung. To be of a truthful disposition, 
in religious language to be“of God, is to have a mind tuned to recog- 
nise the true correlation of external things with ourselves—to feel, 
that is, true pleasure in believing. Religion and science may both 
claim to perform the office of so tuning the character as to enable it 
to give back an accurate note when propositions are presented to it. 
And finally all knowledge is ultimately self-knowledge in a sense of 
which he never dreamt who wrote: ‘ E celo descendit yv@Ot ceavtov.’ 

Before proceeding to apply this general principle to the special 
case before us, it may be well to give an illustration of its operation 
in a field of truth as far remote as possible from the religious. Why, 
for instance, does a ‘child accept geometrical truths when they are 
presented to him? Why does he recognise them with a pleasurable 
alacrity proportionate to the strength and clearness of his understand- 
ing? It can only be because the essential elements of geometrical 
truth exist in him; they are forms of his intelligence; they were 
the conditions under which nature was constituted before he himself 
was evolved from it. It is simply a case of the old saying, so 
quaintly and unexpectedly true, that ‘ like loves like.’ His pleasure 
in accepting the formulas that express the laws of space is analogous 
to his pleasure in accepting bodily nourishment. To understand 
their meaning is practically to learn something about oneself, and the 
pleasure of self-knowledge is inherent in the very nature of a self-con- 
scious personality—that is, of a spiritual being. 

Now let us see what light this throws upon the nature of faith in 
an historical revelation. At the present moment two theories are 
striving for the mastery, and man is pronounced to be the product of 
one of two causes. The world, of which he forms the last result in 
the process of evolution, is the work either of a power which is un- 
able or unwilling to enter into personal relations with him, or of @ 
Creator who wills that men should regard Him as the Father of the 
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Lord Jesus Christ. And it is his only, his real, his specific happiness 
(to say nothing of duty) to know the truth about himself. Nothing 
can be more unfortunate than to appeal, as is so commonly done, to 
the necessities of human suffering, or the cravings of the heart after 
consolation, as a proof that the Christian view of things is the right 
one. This may be a strong and useful argument to confirm a belief 
already formed, but it is no answer at all to the non-believer. For in 
the light of evolution we perceive that that alone confers true happi- 
ness which is part of the facts of the case, with which the spirit of 
man is correlated, out of which it sprang into being. If it be true 
that the author or cause of the world be a being or a power that does 
not hold, and never has held, personal relations with man, then the 
sooner metaphysical theologians discover that to be the case, the 
letter for their own happiness and the improvement of mankind. 
Once the true state cf the case was ascertained, men would contrive 
to adjust their moral and social ideas so as to make the best of it. 
And, on the other hand, if the contrary be true, the sooner the scien- 
tific and non-believing world discovers it, the better for them and for 
the truths which they have most at heart. The latter alternative 
must be particularly insisted on. If the Christian history be true, 
then am I part of an evolution in which God is revealed by the most 
decisive personal actions as a personal Creator (not that the word 
‘person’ describes His essential being, but that it represents that as- 
pect of His being by virtue of which He enters into relations with 
His creature man), as the Father of Jesus Christ, as sustaining, 
enlightening, guiding, from eternity to eternity, the course of nature, 
and the direction of history. And in particular if the life of Jesus 
Christ be true, then do I belong to an evolution which has part of its 
source in His human life. For that life, more especially in its origin, 
then belongs to that part of God’s created universe which is what I 
have defined as supernatural—that is, independent of natural causation, 
prior to any development of evolution in time, lying beyond the 
limits of the knowable, and yet an original source of fresh power to 
the world to which it was given. And I am what I am because 
Christ has lived—it is surely a truism to say that there would have 
been no such person as I, if there had been no such person as He. 
We must remember that, since the dawn of self-conscious life, evolu- 
tion implies the reflex action of spirit upon matter as much as of 
matter upon spirit ; hence it is that I, my body and history, my 
muscles, bones, and sinews, the very hand that traces these words—in¢ 
short, that agglomerate of atoms and faculties that makes up myself“ 
am due to causes over which the life of Christ has exercised a pro- 
found and decisive influence. And therefore to know this (upon the 
hypothesis of its being true) constitutes my most real and lasting 
pleasure ; or—to put the same idea in another form—to believe'this is 
natural to me,and morally is my duty. Moreover, to learn to actept 
pp2 \ 
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this is what the minds of men must be gradually brought to do, as 
the process of evolution sweeps on in majestic slowness up to the 
point where the spirit of man is more and more harmonised with the 
universe from which it came, more and more perceives the real facts 
with which it is correlated, more and more drinks of the divine joy 
of that eternal life which is described by our Lord Himself as ‘ know- 
ing Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.’ 

In order to be rigidly fair, let us state the other alternative also. 
* You are, on the contrary,’ it will be replied, ‘ part of an evolution in 
which an honest though mistaken belief in the human manifesta- 
tion of the Son of God has created immense and far-reaching effects 
which are reproduced in you. You believe, therefore, against your own 
best interests, a history that is fundamentally false.’ What, upon the 
hypothesis, can be answered to this, save the simple and frank con- 
fession, not only that we are mistaken now, but that the mistake will 
very probably survive for long in ourselves and others; for error, 
especially when allied with some of the most beautiful parts of 
human nature, has a powerful hold upon minds that are not yet 
strong enough to emancipate themselves from its attractiveness. 
But though this may be true of individuals, of generations, of whole 
peoples, nay of vast intellectual epochs, yet ultimately, by the neces- 
sity of the case, the mind of man must learn to find its true duty and 
pleasure in accepting the real facts, whatever they may be. If it is 
not true of any single person, it certainly is true of the world of per- 
sons, that ‘we needs must love the highest when we see it—not 
Lancelot nor another.’ And thus we arrive at the central point of all 
faith and all thought, where evolution bids religion, science, morality, 
utilitarianism, and philanthropy agree together—our undying hope 
in the growing perfectibility of the human race. 

This, then, is my answer to Lessing’s objection as developed in 
modern thought. Essentially it may be stated thus: that no fact— 
much less such a series of events as that which constitutes the revela- 
tion of God in Christ—can ever lose its moral significance for beings 
created and conditioned as we have been. That significance we may 
briefly indicate in connection with three great words of religion— 
truth, faith, and judgment—somewhat as follows. 

1. The standard to which the Christian religion appeals is that of 
absolute truth. 

2. The faith by which truth is apprehended is a fundamental 
faculty of our nature, exercising a decisive moral influence upon 
character and conduct. 

3. The judgment, or discrimination between that which is right 
and that which is wrong, thence ensuing, is of vital practical impor- 
tance in the moral progress of mankind. 

1. I think it is difficult to overestimate the effect upon a fair 
and critical mind of the proposition that the criterion of truth to 
which Christianity appeals turns out to be the most searching and 
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authoritative that we can discover or even imagine. It confers upon 
revelation a kind of intellectual dignity, without which an emotional 
religion is but sorry stuff, and its morality like a fair house built 
upon shifting sand. There is in nature something that underlies all 
moral and mental effort, existing prior to the conscience, the will, 
the intelligence itself; and we call this something plain fact. And 
therefore, in religion as in science, in grace as in law, facts are, in the 
truest sense of the word, divine; they are at once the ultimate 
embodiment of the will of God, and also the veil through which we 
strain our eyes, not indeed, as St. Paul with excusable ardour affirmed, 
to ‘see clearly,’ but to catch some far-off vision of the eternal power 
and Godhead. And even natural facts speak to us not as mere dead 
things, not by virtue of a mere material existence, but as living powers 
that maintain a subtle all-pervading communion with the spirits to 
which they have given birth. This is the testimony of Pantheism, 
most true as far as it goes, and vindicated in its truth by the philo- 
sophy of evolution. A spirit of truth, conveying the will of God, 
speaks out to us from the universe of phenomena, and is acknow- 
ledged by us sometimes as the perception of beauty, then as the con- 
sciousness of right, yet once more as the recognition of divine 
working. In this view is not the spirit of truth the counterpart of 
the power of evolution? And have we not arrived, in the very heart 
of nature herself, at that ultimate correlation of mind and matter 
which we discern in each one of her multitudinous offspring ? 

But, however this may be, it remains true that it is to plain fact 
that the Bible appeals. Let us select for illustration the fourth, or 
that which is commonly termed the most spiritual, Gospel, and see 
how our theory of absolute truth is just what is wanted to give 
plain and consistent meaning to assertions that otherwise carry with 
them to scientific minds an inevitable suspicion of mysticism and 
obscurity. Our Lord’s intellectual method, if so we may speak of it, 
is contained in the last seven verses of the 12th chapter, in which 
He summarised the effects of His public teaching, then drawing to a 
close in rejection and apparent failure. In these He speaks of 
Himself as a light, which those who saw would not remain in dark- 
ness, whereas those who would not see would be judged by the words 
which He had spoken. Now for an illustration of this principle in 
actual operation we may turn to His interview with Pilate, and 
inquire what was the meaning of this declaration: ‘To this end was 
I born, and ‘or this cause came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice. Now can any reasonable man be satisfied with the supposi- 
tion that this ‘being of the truth’ had a merely moral significance— 
in other words, that every man then living in Jerusalem who was of a 
candid, truth-loving disposition, must necessarily accept His claims ? 
It would, I think, be difficult, upon this hypothesis, to clear His teach- 
ing of a somewhat heartless egotism. There must have been honest 
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and even inquiring Jews, who, with the best intentions to act up to 
the truth, could not discern their long-promised national Messiah in 
the despised Jesus of Nazareth. What, therefore, He was appealing 
to was that divinely ordained correspondence between fact and 
thought of which the Son of God, who came to do the Father’s will, 
must have had an intense intuition, and what He relied upon was 
the conviction that there was a profound essential truth lying at the 
root of all things, which must in the long run vindicate itself. And 
therefore He bids all honest men to bend their utmost endeavour to 
ascertain absolute truth, emptying themselves of self-love and its 
deceptive dogmatism, sometimes succeeding, often failing, yet never 
forsaken by God so long as they remain true to themselves. And 
thus will ‘ wisdom be justified of her children.’ 

2. This leads us naturally to faith, or ‘ being of the truth.’ It is 
simply the faculty of believing that things are as they are without 
positive proof, or even against the apparent weight of evidence. As 
applied to things secular or things religious, the only difference that 
I can see is that verification by positive proof is much more common 
in the former than the latter. The faith of religion is that which 
catches at truth and holds fast by it, simply because the man’s 
spiritual being corresponds accurately with the facts with which it is 
correlated, because his self-consciousness returns an accurate note 
when questions concerning truth are presented to it. Hence faith is 
pre-eminently the deciding virtue of religion, that which makes a 
man to be a Christian or not. Let us state the moral results of right 
belief (that is faith) or wrong belief (that is superstition) in unmis- 
takable language. If the revelation of Christ be founded on facts, 
then is the humblest Christian peasant true in the inmost recesses of 
his moral being in a sense in which the most brilliant sceptical 
philosopher is false. And if, on the other hand, it is not so founded, then 
is the shallowest unbeliever that ever aired his doubts true in the inmost 
recesses of his being in a sense in which the most holy and devoted 
saint is false. A thousand other influences may conspire to make the 
mistaken man a better man than the other; nor need it be said is 
there a ghost of an idea that men will suffer a retributive penalty here- 
after for mistakes that have cost them dear enough here. All questions 

as to the future are as far outside the matter before us as they are 
beyond: the moral perception or mental faculties of the writer of this 
paper. All we can safely say is, that, other things being supposed 
equal, the man who believes or disbelieves rightly is in a better 
moral position, and betrays a better moral character so Far, than he 
who disbelieves or believes wrongly. The whole set of his nature is 
in a right direction; he sees things in a clearer light; he is gifted 
with an inner harmony and power of self-adjustment, which issues in 
a higher and more complete moral activity. I desire to keep the 
alternative of right or wrong belief steadily in view, because I am 
arguing, not that Christianity is founded upon a true belief, but that 
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itis morally justified in appealing to historical events, a correct belief 
as to which begins by placing men in the right track as regards re- 
ligion, and so goes on to make them better and wiser than they would 
otherwise have been. It is the vindication of the Christian method 
that is so sorely needed, and not the mere proof of the Christian creed. 
3. And thus we glide imperceptibly to the consideration of what 

is meant by judgment. It is an eternal discrimination between right- 
ness and wrongness, which divides what is true in each man from 
what is false, and also the man who is correct from his brother who is 
mistaken. And at this point we arrive at some solution of a very 
painful moral problem. All history declares that, at times of great 
revolutions in religion or science, there are numbers of good men who, 
with however small an amount of moral culpability, take the side of 
error, who resist the truth, and not only remain in darkness them- 
selves, but strive with infatuated energy to bind the chains of false- 
hood upon the souls of all the world besides. The fanatical temper 
asserts that it is purely their own fault, to be punished hereafter by 
an appropriate penalty ; the cynical, that it makes little matter what 
men believe so long as their heart isin the right. A wiser philosophy, 
while deploring, will not deny, the plain fact that much of human virtue 
and honesty has been too often enlisted in the ranks of error and 
ignorance, and, while refusing to award moral censure for honest 
mistakes, will never cease to stimulate men’s minds towards the as- 
certainment of truth by insisting on the evils and even miseries which 
those who remain in darkness bring upon themselves and upon their 
fellows. It is the word of truth that judges communities at the last 
day of an epoch, individuals at the last day of their mortal existence. 
And yet, while thus acquiescing in inevitable sadness, and while 
admitting that there must be a multitude of well-meaning persons 
who are either believing wrongly or disbelieving wrongly in the 
Christian revelation, the philosophy of absolute truth, as expounded 
by evolution, affords a magnificent prospect of ultimate triumph for 
the cause of right. I venture to think that the most determined 
opponent of Christianity or its most vigorous defender would in his 
secret heart prefer the victory of his antagonist to that one other 
worse alternative—that men should go on doubting and disputing for 
ever. Is it conceivable, or, if conceivable, would the thought be 
endurable, that many centuries hence the minds of men should be in 
the same state of opinion as to the veracity of the Christian history 
{that they should be in the same state as to the meaning and nature 
of Christianity is too absurd to suppose possible) as that which is 
revealed to us in the current literature of the present year of 
grace? Terrible enough to have to realise that the 188lst year 
of the Christian epoch should find us no nearer agreement, our 
minds no more definitely made up than they are! But if what we 
have advanced be true, there is the certainty of escape held out to us. 
Men cannot be mistaken for ever; there must be an end of doubt as of 
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all things else; sooner or later the truth of things must appear in the 
minds that are the offspring of the universe, and are continually being 
trained to recognise the sources of their own origin. And I cannot 
refrain from claiming once more for Christianity that most powerful 
and impressive argument legitimately accruing to it from the simple 
fact that it makes its appeal to fixed and certain truth, absolute in its 
own nature, and sure to prevail by its own innate force. Can we say 
as much for science in its attitude towards religion? Might it nos 
rather be plausibly urged that from not taking up the challenge face 
to face, from not endeavouring to drive from the field of man’s beliefs 
a religion which, if not true in fact, soon becomes a mistaken and en- 
feebling superstition, modern scientific thought runs in some danger 
of committing that capital crime against truth and progress which con- 
tributed so powerfully to the decay and ruin of ancient civilisations, 
Once let philosophers acquire and propagate, or even sanction, the 
idea that it does not much matter what the ‘ vulgar’ believe, and that 
a little graceful superstition may be useful and becoming in the 
minds of the ‘common people,’ so long as their own are untainted 
by it, and not all the victories of positive science, nor all the engines 
of modern civilisation, will save the society which connives at this high 
treason in its bosom from destruction, first moral, then intellectual, 
and finally, as the judgment of God or nature, whichever we please to. 
call it, material also. 

In taking what, so far as I can see, will be a final leave of this 
subject, I desire to be permitted to adduce one more closing argument, 
and that is—myself. Iam acountry clergyman, discharging the daily 
routine of professional duties proper to that office in the sphere for 
which the Church of England has pronounced me competent. There 
is not a day in which those duties are not made easier and pleasanter 
to me by my acquiescence in the teaching of modern science, and 
especially in the doctrine of evolution. As to feeling any incom- 
patibility between the two, I should consider it an insult to both of 
them even to imagine it. But if this be the case with me, why may 
it not be also the case with thousands like myself, more especially of 
those who occupy a similar position? And I must warn the genius of 
doubt that it will never get rid of Christianity until it has disposed of 
the country parsons, and that we are a stubborn and positive race to 
deal with. I can imagine a thousand reasons why our brethren in 
towns should be able to derive their religion from their inner conscious- 
ness or some other transcendental source; but for us—why, we must 
get ours, as our neighbours get their living, From THE GRouND. And 
if,in the attempt to do this for myself, I may have assisted a stray soul 
here and there in the struggle to obtain a firm footing, it is as much as 
circumstances allow me to hope for, and I shall be more than 
satisfied. 


T. W. Fow.e. 





‘FOUR CENTURIES OF ENGLISH 
LESSER. * 


Tue life of the Past survives in its letters more than in any other 
records, and though historians may have taken careful account of one 
or another of them to supply information and authenticate facts, no 
history can so reanimate the time of which it writes as the letters 
themselves. It is well, therefore, that these four centuries should 
rise before us ‘in their habit as they lived ;’ and, ghosts though they 
be, tell us what it is given to ghosts only to reveal. The magician 
who brings them before us (Mr. Scoones mentions in his preface ‘ the 
magic of patience’ as the occult art in which he puts his trust) has 
used his powers with excellent effect, and if in what I have to say 
about letters I do not avail myself of examples to be found in his 
book, it is in deference to the appeal made in his preface, where, ad- 
mitting that ‘many a gem must still lurk in dark corners,’ he invites 
the assistance of all who may take an interest in his design to bring 
them to light. His design is mainly, though not minutely, chrono- 
logical ; and it is of course by such a sequence that historical instruc- 
tion can be best given. But very various are the ways in which 
human nature can be illustrated by letters, and very vivid the lights 
they can throw upon it; and if this work should be as successful as it 
deserves to be, it may be well that it should be followed by one 
having a different scheme of assortment; consisting, shall we say, of 
subdivisions, to disclose severally the Political, Ecclesiastical, Military, 
Diplomatic, Social, and Domestic features of the age in which the 
letters were written? Or, without reference to one time or another, 
shall they be so subdivided as to give us a specific insight into human 
nature in each of its several moods and passions—melancholy or 
merry, angry or amorous, self-seeking or patriotic ? 

If we inquire into human nature as differing in different ages, we 
find that custom, born of circumstance, can bring into combination 
elements which, without the evidence of history, and indeed without 
that kind of evidence which extant letters afford, might have seemed 


1 Four Centuries of English Letters. Edited and arranged by W. Baptiste 
Scoones. London: C, Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 
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altogether incompatible ; and having seen what blind contradictions spent; W 
mankind in servitude to custom has been capable of in the past, we ab a 
may be led to open our eyes on the present, and strain our sight to ads 1 
discern what there may be in ourselves that future ages will read of I know 0 
with wonder in the letters we leave for their instruction. (of truth 
What was buccaneering in the sixteenth century? Ferocious, love - 
merciless slaughter of men, women, and children, some of them called Ht v 
savages, by Englishmen more savage than they—-more savage if we anhappi 
were to judge according to the sentiments of our own time,? and yet had tho 
possibly on some other side of their nature as tender and conscientious him. - - 
as a Nelson or a Collingwood. lost na 
The buccaneer Cavendish might be taken to be a fiend by those ‘paren 
who read of the horrors he perpetrated in South America; but before 
we send him back to the region which might be supposed to have W: 
given him birth, let us read a few words in a letter he wrote from his the on 
death-bed on board ship as he was returning from his last enter- friend: 
prise :— the pa 
natior 
And now to tell you of my greatest griefe, which was the sicknesse of my deare 
kinsman John Locke, who by this time was growne in great weaknesse, by reason 
he desired rather quietnesse and contentednesse in our course than such continual 
disquietnesse which never ceased us. And now by this, what with griefe for him Custc 
and the continual trouble I indured among such hel-hounds, my spirits were cleane ah § 
























? Since the above was written I have read in the Pall Mall Gazette of January oom 
26 what follows :— how | 
‘A former member of the 9th Surrey Volunteers, whose name out of consideration Ss 
for his friends we suppress, has been describing the fighting in Basutoland in letters, a bo! 
to which he is not ashamed to attach his name, in the Richmond and Twickenham ‘ 
Times, When he left this country he was no doubt a humane product of nineteen cae 
centuries of Christian civilisation. But for some time past he has been fighting the hunc 
Basutos in South Africa; and, to judge from his letters, the demoralising influence appr 
of a campaign against a semi-savage tribe has been too much, not merely for his seco 
humanity, Christianity, and civilisation, but for the elementary ideas of soldierly 
duty. What other conclusion can be drawn from the following extracts from a sort 
letter dated Dipherring, Basutoland, November 21 ?— prog 
‘“ The niggers have massed an immense army. There are about 30,000 or 40,000 wha 
of them, but I hope we shall yet be able to give it them hot, and pay them well for first 
all their cruelties to us. The colonel has given orders for no man to take a prisoner, 
but to kill at once, and that we are all glad to hear. The other day a nigger came 
to our camp and pretended to be friendly, but one of our men took up his gun and ben 
blew his brains out. He was only five yards from him, and the bullet went clean an | 
through his head. The man was brought up for court-martial, but all of us—2,500 
in number—said we would lay down our arms if he got punished, so Colonel Clarke cou 
told him he was exonerated from all blame, and the announcement was received can 
with great cheers all around the camp.” cor 
‘When “ an officer and a gentleman” can take part in threatening a mutiny to sta 
prevent the punishment of the perpetrator of a cold-blooded murder, and can write 
home to his parents announcing the delight with which he hailed the order that no ere 
quarter was to be given, no further evidence is required as to the brutalising effect be 
of these native wars.’ ab 
I had vainly hoped that even wars with savage tribes could not carry us back to 
the darkness and gnashing of teeth we read of three hundred years ago. -_ 
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spent ; wishing myself upon any desart place in this world, there to die. . . . And 
now to return to our private matters. I have made my will, wherein I have given 
speciall charge that all goods whatsoever belong unto me be delivered unto your 
hands. For God’s sake refuse not to do this last request for mee; I owe little that 
I know of; therefore it will be the lesse trouble; but if there be any debt that 
(of truth) is owing by me, for God’s sake see it paid. . . . To use complements of 
love now at my last breath were frivolous ; but know that I left none in England 
whom I loved halfe so well as yourselfe ; which you in such sort deserved at my 
hands as I can by no measure requite. ...I pray you give this copie of my 
unhappie proceedings in this action to Sir George Carey, and tell him that if I 
had thought the letter of a dead man acceptable, I would have written unto 
him. . .. I have now no more to say; but take this last farewell,—that you have 
lost the lovingest friend that was lost by any....I1 pray forget not Master 
Carey of Cockington: gratify him with something, for hee used me kindly at my 


departure. 


Was there ever a man steeped in blood and greedy of plunder on 
the one side of the globe, who was more loving and considerate to his 
friends on the other, as well as careful and just in taking order for 
the payment of his debts? How are we to account for such a combi- 
nation? It was the work of custom; and custom was the work of 


Circumstance, that unspiritual God 
And mis-Creator. 


Custom was the amalgam which could thus fuse two souls into one 
and find a place for them in the same body. Nobody in the sixteenth 
century had learned to regard savages as fellow-creatures, or to care 
how much they suffered or how many of them had their throats cut. 

Such was the state of feeling three hundred years ago. Now it is 
a bold adventure in speculation to forecast what may be the changes 
in custom and customary sentiment which shall have taken place three 
hundred years hence, and what things regarded with indifference or 
approval now may be condemned by our descendants in the twenty- 
second century,—not so severely, perhaps, nor so confidently, yet in some 
sort and measure as we condemn what was blindly tolerated by our 
progenitors in the sixteenth :—bold but not unlawful ; and let us get 
what glimmerings we can from the light of experience, looking back 
first and then feeling our way forward. 

Burning heretics, to which Sir Thomas More, the best and most 
benevolent of men in his time, saw no objection, had already come to 
an end with the sixteenth century. Torturing to extort confession, 
countenanced by one who was before his age in almost all things else, 
came to an end in the seventeenth. In the eighteenth men who had 
committed suicide ceased to be buried where four roads meet with a 
stake driven througb them. LEarly in the nineteenth the pillory and 
cropping of ears fell into disuse ; and, moreover, we were no longer to 
be drawn and quartered as well as hung. Next the slave trade was 
abolished, and then slavery. Bull-baiting, bear-baiting, cock-fight- 
ing, prize-fighting, duelling—all came to a not untimely end. 
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Such is the story"of the past. And now for the conjectural out- 
look. 

Vivisection lingers still, but will it linger long? It is maintained 
by some high authorities and denied by others, that whilst the animals 
operated upon cannot always be exempted from torture, the benefit 
to mankind i such as to make the pain to them of no account. Are 
moral questions, then, to lose themselves in hypothetical computa- 
tions of results? It may be for the ultimate benefit of mankind that 
savage tribes should be exterminated, after the manner of Cavendish 
the buccaneer, so to make way for races of a higher order of moral 
and intellectual attributes. It may be that there has been, on a 
balance of results, a saving of pain to mankind from the murders com- 
mitted by Burke in Edinburgh some sixty years ago in order to sup- 
ply bodies, not otherwise to be obtained, for dissection. But murders 
and massacres have a character of their own independently of ultimate 
results. Again, it does not seem to be questioned by either party that 
human pain is infinitely more worthy of consideration than any that 
can be suffered by animals. Is this altogether beyond a doubt ? 

Pain in man 


Bears the high mission of the flail and fan ; 
In brutes ’tis purely piteous, 


And not only is the discipline of pain often salutary in a spiritual 
sense to the sufferer; it is still oftener the correlative of moral and 
spiritual qualities in others—pity, charity, self-sacrifice, devout 
dependence and prudential forethought,—virtues which could not very 
well get on without it. 

But it is argued we might just as well object to field sports as 
to vivisection ; if we indulge in the one, why renounce the other? 
There is another question to be asked,—Why not renounce both ? 
Field sports are said to be ‘ manly.’ Will our progeny of the twenty- 
second century call them so? Or will they respond to the very few 
voices of this century—one of them, however, that of its most illus- 
trious monitor, Wordsworth,’ another that of a prose writer who is 
also likely to instruct more centuries than one, Mr. Freeman,—that 
exhort us not to connect our amusements with the terror, pain, and 
death of animals, but rather leave to those who undertake it as a 
business all necessary hunting and catching and killing of hares and 
foxes and deer and fish, as we leave the killing of cattle and sheep to 
the butcher. 

There are other amusements of ours that are questionable. 
Crowds of all classes go to gaze at spectacles, some actually, others 
seemingly, dangerous; that, for example, of a man fighting with a 

* He teaches us 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 


With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
Hartleap Well. 
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lion in his cage year after year, till at last the lion triumphs and 
his tormentor dies a just death; or, it may be, to witness rope dancing 
and other feats performed by women and children as well as men, the 
charm consisting chiefly in the danger, or supposed danger, to life or 
limb. Will our progeny of the twenty-second century take the 
pleasure which we do in witnessing dangers they do not share ? 

Once more. In our time a man risks his own life and the life 
of the horse he rides in steeple-chases, if not from vanity, in mere 
wantonness and love of excitement,—‘ Non tam premiis periculorum 
quam ipsis periculis letus.’* Will some very didactic personage of 
a future time presume to say that there are two kinds of courage, the 
one to be regarded with respect, the other with an opposite feeling ; 
the one the courage of the man who, knowing that his life is a high 
trust committed to him by the God who gave it, is glad to risk it 
from a sense of duty or in a spirit of generosity; the other the 
courage of the man who can see no harm in throwing it away? 
Will he perhaps say that the steeple ‘which points with silent 
finger to the skies’ in the one case, in the other would, if it dared, 
point in the opposite direction ? 

If there are few now living who regard these practices as cen- 
surable, it may be well to remember that in the time of Cavendish 
there were probably few who found much fault with buccaneering, 
and many to whom it wore the appearance of ‘ manly’ enterprise. 

In every age wise and excellent men have slipped into the ways of 
the world, of their world, without caring to pick their steps, and, in 
the matter of amusement especially, thrown themselves into the arms 
of custom ;—in the matter of amusement especially, for in this custom 
is wonderfully seductive,—‘ Le plus agréable guide qu’on puisse choisir 
pour s égarer.’ 

It must be admitted, on the other hand, that there are dreams and 
illusions of reformers in past times to be taken as a warning, bearing 
in mind that those have not always been the best guides who have 
aimed at a startling originality, or have fancied themselves possessed of 
a prophetic vision, or have piqued themselves upon exercising peculiar 
gifts of discernment in questions of morality and religion ; some, for 
example, renouncing the rites of marriage, others finding themselves 
under a sacred obligation to go to church naked. 

The truth is that there is at all times a strong presumption in 
favour of general opinion, however it may be found in past times, 
and in exceptional instances, to have gone astray; and this ought to 
be felt in all its just force and cogency by anyone who ventures to 
propound or advocate opinions opposed to those of his own time. 
Still, changes for the better must have a beginning, and it is not 
conducive to such changes that discredit should be attached equally 
to those who call in question the ways of the world from a love of 


4 Tacitus, Hist. 1. 2, 86. 
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eccentricity and singularity, and to those who desire to look about for 
coming changes in no spirit of arrogance and with a due measure of 
self-distrust :— 

What custom wills, in all things should we do’t, 

The dust on antique Time would lie unswept, 

And mountainous error be too highly heaped 

For truth to overpeer.’ 

There are two or three more practices and ways of thinking of 
less importance, descended from generation to generation, of which 
the entail may possibly be cut off in less time. Playing at cards or 
other games for money our descendants may say could have no 
other root than the desire of one man to put into his own pocket 
what he can pick out of another’s. They may admit that thousands 
of those who cared for winning the game, cared nothing at all for 
the money; but, why then, may they ask, mix up the one with the 
other ? The practice is of course wholly innocuous in these cases; 
but once rooted, it branches off into other growths, and our worthy 
great-grandchildren may be puzzled to make out how we came to 
take a distinction between the practice of the ragged boys who 
play at pitch-and-toss in a slum, and that of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who make up their betting-books at Tattersall’s. 


Enough now of forecasts, be they diffident or be they audacious. 
Let us turn back and listen again to the voice of the Past heard in its 
letters. 

There is a letter dated the 10th of January, 1881, from the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, and a distinguished following of deans, canons, and 
other clergy, to our Archbishop of Canterbury, in which, with 
admirable judgment and in an excellent spirit, an appeal is made, 
amongst other things, for such an administration of ecclesiastical 
law by ecclesiastical courts as may afford the best chance of de- 
liverance for the Church out of her present troubles. And here is 
another, from Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of London, dated a.p. 1166, to 
another Archbishop of Canterbury (Thomas 4 Becket), which sets 
forth some doctrines concerning the respective limits of secular and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction more or less pertinent to the questions now 
at issue. He states that some things belong to the Church by divine 
right and some by human; and placing in the first class all the 
spiritual functions of the priesthood, he proceeds : °— 

Every priest is in these superior to a king, as a father and pastor over a son and 
a disciple. If therefore a king has offended against God, he ought to seek (after 
the example of Theodosius the Great) to be reconciled to Him by the intervention 
of the priesthood. If priests accuse each other, the judgment of this cause does 
not belong to the king, but he ought to withdraw and go backwards—lest he 
should behold the nakedness of his father. 

5 Troilus and Cressida. 


* The original is in Latin. The translation is by Lord Lyttelton, in his History 
of the Reign of Henry II. 
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He observes, however, that the Church 


possesses many things by human right alone—mainly such as have been granted to 
it, not by any precept or law of God, but by the voluntary gifts of men, which the 
zeal of Christians had extended far beyond the limits of the Levitical portion. 


He therefore reproves the Archbishop for his arrogance in re- 
nouncing the authority of the king’s courts in a merely pecuniary 
cause, and admonishes him to call to mind ‘that our Lord did not 
turn to Zaccheus till he came down from the sycamore.’ But there 
are things material, and not spiritual, which, nevertheless, the Church 
holds by divine right ; and amongst these are, ‘ tithes, oblations, and 
first-fruits, which the Lord has dedicated by an eternal law to the 
use of His ministers, and over which he denies that ‘the royal 
power has any cognisance.’ The king, however, in his own person, 
would seem to have some sort of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in as 
much as, ‘ by virtue of the unction received at his coronation, the 
king was so sanctified as to be reputed, not only a secular, but an 
ecclesiastical magistrate.’ 

So it is that the same contentions are handed down from age to 
age, and that the interpenetration of the secular and ecclesiastical, of 
the earthly and the spiritual, in the Church, are constantly found as 
difficult to solve and to separate as the more or less analogous inter- 
penetration of the body and mind in man. 

But changes of ways from one century to another are more 
marked in the house and home than in the Church; and it is to 
letters that we must resort for the only real insight to be obtained of 
domestic life in the far past. Under this head the Paston Letters 
are of all that remain to us the most instructive. 

How were young ladies dealt with, and how were marriages 
managed in the fifteenth century? If this generation of young ladies 
have any notion of it, they will rejoice that they were not born to be 
married four hundred years ago. They know very well that if they 
have attended to their duty and trained up their parents in the way 
that they should go, they may choose for themselves, with or without 
discrimination as the case may be. Neither they nor their parents 
may have taken the view which I recollect to have heard from 
Mr. Rogers, that it does not much signify whom one marries, as 
one is sure to find next morning that it was somebody else; but 
though they may not be prepared to go quite this length, yet, from 
one cause or another, the young in their wilfulness and strength 
will not seldom act, and the old in their impotence concede, in 
such sort that they might seem not to stop far short of it. It 
was otherwise in the last century. Parental rigour in those days 
could hold its own as firmly as the parish stocks; and there was but 
one escape—the flight to Gretna Green, a sanctuary known now only 
to history. The coolness with which it was sometimes resorted to 
may be exemplified by a quotation (given to me by a grandson of 
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the parties) from a letter written, not, however, to the parents of 
the lady (for she was an orphan), but to her guardians, beginning 
thus :— 


Gentlemen,— Your unnatural behaviour to your ward, Miss , induced her, 
however reluctantly, to take a journey to Scotland, in which she allowed me the 
honour of accompanying her. 


The slackening of restraint in this century may have better 
results on the whole than the ‘ unnatural behaviour’ of the last, but 
it sometimes leads to impromptu arrangements by young people 
which may seem not to have been made with a sufficient sense of 
their seriousness. I have known of a proposal in this century by a 
young gentleman to a still younger lady who gave tliis ready reply: 
‘Oh, yes, let us be married. It will be such awful fun!’ I trust 
that ber somewhat sudden and sanguine expectations were fulfilled. I 
have no reason to think that they were not. But there is something 
to be said for taking time on such occasions, and looking before and 
after. 

It was with a different object that Elizabeth Paston sought to be 
married in the year 1454; and it was under circumstances which 
justified her in desiring that it should be with the least possible 
delay. The Pastons were a family of high position in Norfolk. 
Elizabeth was the daughter of Sir William Paston, and a Mr. 
Scroope, also high born, was a suitor for her hand. But he had not 
seen her, and seems to have wished to know what she looked like 
before he finally committed himself. On the other hand, Elizabeth’s 
mother desired to be assured, by an actual inspection of deeds and 
documents, of the means possessed by Scroope, and how far they were 
disposable for a jointure ; and in the meantime she obstinately refused 
him a sight of her. Hereupon a cousin, Elizabeth Clere, writes to 
Elizabeth Paston’s brother John, and requesting that he will examine 
certain instruments to be produced by Scroope, ‘ who saith to me he 
is the last in the tayle,’ she specifies what the sums are which he 
alleges himself to be able to settle, and thus proceeds :— 


Therefore, cousin, meseemeth he were good for my cousin your sister, without 
that ye might get her a better; and if ye can get a better, I would advise you to 
labour it in as short time as ye may goodly; for she was never in so great sorrow 
as she is now-a-days; for she may not speak with no man whosoever come, ne not 
may see nor speak with my man, nor with the servants of her mother’s, but that 
she beareth her an hand otherwise than she meaneth; and she hath since Easter 
the most part been beaten once in the week or twice, and sometimes twice on a 
day, and her head broken in two or three places. Wherefore, cousin, she hath 
sent to me by Fryar Newton in great counsel, and prayeth me that I would send 
to you a letter of her heaviness, and pray you to be her good brother, as her trust 
is in you; and she saith if ye may see by his evidence that his children and hers 
may inherit, and she to have reasonable jointure, she hath heard so much of his 
birth and his conditions that, an ye will, she will have him, whether her mother 
will or will not, notwithstanding it is told her his person is simple. . . . Cousin, 
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I pray you burn this letter, that your men nor none other men may see it ; for an 
my cousin your mother knew that I had sent you this letter she would never love 
me. No more I write unto you at this time, but Holy Ghost have you in keeping. 
Written in haste on St. Peter’s Day, by candlelight, 29th June, 1454, by your 
cousin, ELizaBETH CLERE. 


The negotiation with Scroope was abortive, and Elizabeth Paston 
was married to Robert Poyning, ‘ whose londe stood cleare.’ 

These are examples of what marriages can be in different ages ; 
and though of course they are extreme and exceptional cases, they 
tell us something not wanting in significance when they let us know 
what can possibly happen in one age and cannot possibly happen in 
another. 

And if there is something peculiar to medieval manners and 
customs in the way in which people may desire to be married, there 
issomething almost equally so in the way in which they may desire 
to be buried :— 


I Louys Clyfforth, fals and traytor to my Lord God and to all the blessed 
company of heaven, and unworthie to be cleped a Christen man, make and ordeine 
my testament and my last will in this manere. At the begynning,I most un- 
worthie and Godde’s traytor, recommaunde my wreched and syneful soule hoolly 
to the grete mercy of the blessed Trinitie, and my wreched careyne to be buried in 
the ferthest corner of the churchyard in which pariche my wreched soule departeth 
fromy body. And I prey and charge my survivors and myne executors, as they 
wollen answere before God, and as all my whole trust in this matere is in hem, 
that on my stynking careyne be neyther leyd clothe of gold, ne of silke, but a 
black clothe, and a taper at myne hed and another at my fete, ne stone ne other 
thing whereby eny man may witt where my stynking careyne liggeth. 

17 September, 1404. 


‘So falls,’ he might say,— 


So falls the standard 
Of my prerogative in being a creature.” 


Had Sir Lewis de Clifford been born in the nineteenth century, he 
would hardly have made such a tragic affair of his funeral, any more 
than the young couple mentioned above, had they been born in the 
fifteenth, would have made a joke of their marriage. And if mar- 
riage in this century is not for the most of us the rising of the curtain 
upon a farce, neither need death be ushered in with thunder and 
lightning. Let us rather take it after the manner of Crashaw, in the 
seventeenth century :— 


And when life’s sweet fable ends, 

Soul and body part like friends ; 

No quarrels, murmurs, no delay ; 

A kiss, a sigh, and so away. 
Or if that may seem to make the transition too light and easy, let us 
see how it was taken by John Sterling ;— 


’ Ford, Broken Heart. 
Vout. X.—No. 55. EE 
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August 10, 1844, 


My dear Carlyle,—For the first time for many months it seems possible to send 
you a few words; merely, however, for remembrance and farewell. On higher 
matters there is nothing to say. I tread the common road into the great darkness, 
without any thought of fear and with very much of hope. Certainty, indeed, I 
‘have none. With regard to You and Me I cannot begin to write, having nothing 
for it but to keep shut the lids of those secrets with all the iron weights that are 
in my power. ‘fowards me it is still more true than towards England, that no 
man has been and done like you. Heaven bless you! If I can lend a hand when 
TuHeERE, that will not be wanting. Itis all very strange, but not one-hundredth 
part so sad as it seems to the standers-by. 

Your wife knows my mind towards her, and will believe it without asseverations, 

Yours to the last, 
Joun STERLING. 


Passing from the comparison of one century with another, I pro- 
ceed to the letters which exemplify, without reference to times, the 
different moods of different minds, or different moods changing 
about in the same mind. 

It is an old and familiar observation that humour, and especially 
humour of the more pregnant kind, is more frequently met with in 
the melancholy man than in the merry. I see no reason why I 
should not express it in my own words as well as in another’s :— 


The richest mirth, the richest sadness too, 
Stands from a groundwork of its opposite ; 
For these extremes upon the way to meet 
Take a wide sweep of nature, gathering in 
Harvests of sundry seasons.’ 


It is in Cowper, and in Cowper’s letters, that the most memorable 
example is to be met with. The best letters in the merry mood are 
too long and perhaps too well known to be eligible for quotation ; the 
best of all that in which are the verses on the action at law between 
Nose and Eyes, to determine, according to the decree of the Ear, 
to which of the two the spectacles belong. But here is a specimen 
in a small compass :— 
To Lady Hesketh. 
I thank you for the snip of cloth, commonly called a pattern. At present I 


have two coats and but one back. If at any time hereafter I should find myself 
possessed of fewer coats and more backs, it will be of use to me. 


There was the one mood. And here is the other in a letter to 
Hayley (July 29, 1792), apologising for his inconsistency in having 
accepted an invitation to pay him a visit, and having again and again 
disappointed him :— 


The terrors that I have spoken of would appear ridiculous to most, but to you 
they will not; for you are a reasonable creature, and know well that, to whatever 
cause it may be owing (whether to constitution or to God’s express appointment), 
I am hunted by spiritual hounds in the night season, 


8 Edwin the Fair, act iii. se. 5. 
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There is an element in human nature, the hereditary, which let- 
ters might illustrate more conspicuously than they do, were it not that 
men with great gifts are, for the most part, singularly devoid of issue ; 
and even if there is some one to represent them in the generation next 
their own (which is the exception), there is generally no one in those 
succeeding. So it is with Shakespeare, Bacon, Newton, Milton, Pope, 
Swift, Johnson, Gibbon, Cowper, Macaulay, Mill, Carlyle, Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Schiller, Pitt, Fox, Brougham, Huskisson, Crom- 
well, and Buonaparte ; and, as observed by Denham—— 


Tho’ Solomon with a thousand wives 
To get a wise successor strives, 
But one (and he a fool) survives. 


Some one (Mr. Galton I think) has found an ingenious way of 
accounting for the early extinction of hereditary peerages. A peer 
can and does marry an heiress; an heiress is usually an only child; 
and the infecundity which she derives from her progenitors she devolves 
to her progeny. But I am not aware that any explanation has been 
given, or indeed any notice taken, of the non-existence or early disso- 
lution of lineal descent in the case of the greatest philosophers, 
authors, politicians, poets, and conquerors of bygone centuries. In 
our own, however, we have two excellent examples of inherited attri- 
butes, in the one case of genius and poetic power descending to the 
children, in the other of wit descending to the grandchildren (for great 
gifts, like insanity and the gout, will sometimes skip one generation), 
the onethe case of Coleridge, the otherofSheridan. Hartley Coleridge’s 
inheritance is conspicuous in his poetry (whether in bis letters I 
know not), his sister’s in her letters, as well as in her other writings. 
The wit of the three granddaughters of Sheridan has been radiant 
in society, though it is Mrs. Norton’s only which has been brought 
out to the world in books, and in them her poetic and other powers are 
more seen than her wit. Of Lady Dufferin’s wit, however, here is a 
specimen than which a better could not be desired :— 


Hampton Court: October 22, 


My dear Miss Berry,—I began a little note the other day to thank you for 
your kind remembrance of me and your coming so far to see me (which opportunity 
Lwas very sorry to have missed), but my note in the agitating agonies of packing 
up disappeared, and I had no strength of mind to begin another. My mother and 
I have returned to this place for a few days, in order to make an ineffectual grasp 
at any remaining property that we may have in the world. Of course you have 
heard that we were robbed and murdered the other night by a certain soft-spoken 
cook, who headed a storming party of banditti through my mother’s kitchen 
window; if not, you will seet he full, true, and dreadful particulars in the papers, as 
we are to be ‘had up’ at the Old Bailey on Monday next for the trial. We have 
seen a great deal of life, and learnt a great deal of the criminal law of England this 
week,—Inowledge cheaply purchased at the cost of all my wardrobe and all my 
mother’s plate. We have gone through two examinations in court: they were 

EE2 
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very hurrying and agitating affairs, and I had to kiss either the Bible or the magistrate 
—I don’t recollect which, but i¢ smelt of thumbs. The magistrates seemed to take 
less interest in my clothes than in my mother’s spoons,—I suppose from some 
secret affinity or congeniality which they were conscious of. ‘Similis gaudet’— 
something—(I have lost my Latin with the rest of my property). When I say 
‘ similis,’ I don’t so much allude to the purity of the metal as to its particular form, 

I find that the idea of personal property is a fascinating illusion, for our goods 
belong in fact to our country, and not to us; and that the petticoats and stockings 
which I have fondly imagined mine, are really the petticoats of Great Britain and 
Ireland. I am now and then indulged with a distant glimpse of my most necessary 
garments in the hands of different policemen ; but ‘in this stage of the proceedings’ 
may do no more than wistfully recognise them. Even on such occasions, the words 
of justice are, ‘Policeman B 25, produce your gowns;’ ‘ Letter A 36, identify 
your lace ;’ ‘ Letter C, tie up your stockings.’ All this is harrowing to the feelings; 
but one cannot have everything in this life; we have obtained justice and can 
easily wait for a change of linen. Hopes are held out to us that at some vague 
period in the lapse of time we may be allowed a wear out of our raiment—at least, 
sv much of it as may have resisted the wear and tear of justice; and my poor 
mother looks confidently forward to being restored to the bosom of her silver tea- 
pot. But I don’t know ; I begin to look upon all property with a philosophic eye 
as unstable in its nature and liable to all sorts of pawnbrokers. Moreover, the 
police and I have so long had my clothes in common, that I shall never feel at 
home in them again. To a virtuous mind the idea that Inspector Dowsett ex- 
amined into all one’s hooks and eyes, tapes and buttons, &c., is inexpressibly painful. 
But I cannot pursue that view of the subject. Let me hope, dear Miss Berry, that 
you feel for us as we really deserve, and that you wish me well ‘ thro’ my clothes, 
on Monday next. . . . Yours very truly, 

Heten A. DvrFERIn.® 


Her name recalls to me a letter from Samuel Rogers, and 
her answer (shown me some forty years ago); and if there is no wit 
in it, as the word is commonly used, there is certainly brevity, which, 
according to Polonius, is ‘the soul of wit.’ 


Mr. Rogers.—Will you dine with me on Wednesday ? 
Lady Dufferin—W on’t 1? 


This is unpublished. That which follows is again from Miss 
Berry’s correspondence :— 


Engaged, my dear Miss Berry, up to the teeth on Saturday, or should be too 
happy. It gives me great comfort that you are recovered. I would not have 
survived you. To precipitate myself from the pulpit of Paul ” was the peculiar 
mode of destruction on which I had resolved.—Ever yours, 

Sypyey Sara. 

Wit, in virtue of its brevity, and little traits of social intercourse, 
are more easily produced in letters than what is illustrative of pro- 
fessional life and character. Military and diplomatic correspon- 
dences are often interesting in their totality, but the interest is not 
easily producible in quotations. The context of circumstance is 
wanting. 

® Journal and Correspondence of Miss Berry, edited by Lady Theresa Lewis, vol. 


iii. p. 497. 
1 He was Canon of St. Paul’s at the date of the letter, Feb, 22, 1837. 
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The Duke of Wellington’s dispatches are of course admirable in 
dealing with military men and measures, but they can only be appre- 
ciated by being read in succession. He could appreciate them him- 
self, and avow it with characteristic frankness. The late Lord 
Aberdeen (from whom I heard it) repeated to the Duke what Lord 
Brougham had said,—that ‘ when one reads those dispatches, one sees 
how it is that there is only one great general in a century.’ To which 
the Duke replied, ‘ By God, it is quite true; and when I read them 
myself I cannot conceive how I can ever have written them.’ 

Of his individual nature, apart from his profession, we know more 
through the Greville Memoirs than through his dispatches ; but even 
in the dispatches we find from time to time tokens of, his sagacity in 
the management of men, ag well as in the management of campaigns. 
He writes to an English Resident who found himself baffled by a per- 
yerse Spanish Jwnta: ‘ The less authority you claim the more you 
will have.’ He is said to have studied Czsar’s Commentaries. 
Had he studied Tacitus also? For Tacitus speaks of a German leader 
as ‘ auctoritate suadendi magis quam jubendi potestate’?'' There is 
another little incident, betokening a prudential shrewdness in the 
exercise of authority (in this instance military authority), which was 
told me by Mr. Greville (though not to be found in his memoirs, 
at least as hitherto published) on the authority of Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset. The army was in retreat, and having to cross a river, the 
Duke had given orders, the evening before the crossing, that one half 
should cross by a bridge and the other by a ford some miles further 
up. Early in the morning the Duke rode up to the ford, but found 
no troops; and after waiting some time, as none came in sight, he 
rode back in dismay, thinking he had lost his army. He told Lord 
Fitzroy how it had happened. His generals of division had met in 
the morning, and finding that rain had fallen in the night, they had 
had the audacity to countermand the Duke’s orders and pass the 
whole army over the bridge to the great peril of the rear. Lord 
Fitzroy expressed his astonishment. ‘ And what did you say, sir?’ he 
asked. ‘Oh, by God, it was too serious; J said nothing.’ 

In official dealings, the Duke is said to have held with too much 
firmness any position he had once taken up. I remember a remark- 
able letter from a rough, grand old general, Sir Lionel Smith, to 
whom he persisted in refusing certain moneys claimed as prize of war 
in an Indian city which had been captured. In spite of the evidence 
produced, the Duke chose to believe that the money had been 
removed before the capture; and Sir Lionel, tired of producing 
arguments and evidence to no purpose, replied at last, with unofficial 
plain dealing :—‘ My Lord Duke, you know in your own mind 
where the money was. The Duke may have been unjust, but he 
was not ungenerous. Some time afterwards the Secretary of State 


1 Germania, xi. 
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for the Colonies was contemplating the appointment of Sir Lionel 
to a first-class government at a critical period, and wrote to the Duke 
for his opinion of him. The reply was that he was ‘equal to any 
situation in which he could be placed.’ 

The letters diplomatic, when exclusively on business, stand as 
much in need of surroundings as the military. But here and there 
they are, or were in the last century, in the hands of some diploma- 
tists, descriptive of the life of courts and the characters of sovereigns 
and statesmen. 

The memoir of Hugh Elliot, by his granddaughter, the present 
Countess of Minto, is full of such descriptions, and no biography can 
be more brightly expressive of the time and the man; a man ‘com- 
pounded of many simples,’ gay and gloomy, indolent and energetic, 
tender and cynical; with no ordinary gifts of understanding, which 
were from time to time of no use to him. For ‘ Heaven is just,’ says 
his biographer ; ‘ it gives to some the power of reasoning, and to others 
that of acting conformably to reason.’ 

When twenty-two years of age Elliot was Minister Plenipotentiary 
at the court of Munich, and when twenty-four at the court of Berlin 
in the latter days of Frederick the Great. The relations between 
Prussia and England were not altogether friendly, and the personal 

intercourse between Elliot and Frederick was very much the reverse; 
Frederick indulging in gibes and sneers but little disguised, and Elliot 
in skilfully equivocal retorts. A respectable minister of Frederick’s at 
the Court of St. James was recalled and replaced by a notoriously ‘ ill- 
conditioned fellow, merely to spite the English cabinet ’; whereupon 
‘ What do they say of —— in London?’ asked Frederick, in a taunt- 
ing tone. ‘Digne représentant de votre Majesté, replied Elliot, 
bowing to the ground. This did not mend matters, and the King 
would not speak to Elliot at several successive levées. Elliot, highly 
indignant, was longing for an opportunity to be revenged, when, in- 
telligence having arrived that Hyder Ali had made a successful inroad 
into the Carnatic, the King asked in a wicked way,—‘ M. Elliot, qui 
est ce Hyder Ali qui sait si bien arranger vos affaires aux Indes?’ 


* Sire,’ replied Elliot, ‘c’est un vieux despote, qui a beaucoup pillé 


ses voisins, mais qui, Dieu merci, commence a radoter.’ 

It was clearly time that Mr. Elliot should exercise elsewhere his 
peculiar gifts in dealing with despots, old or young, and he was trans- 
ferred to Copenhagen. 

In this position momentous events were awaiting him. In 1788 
Sweden was invaded by an army of Danes and Russians, and was res- 
cued by Elliot’s prompt and determined interposition. Assuming on 
his own responsibility powers which he had no time to obtain from his 
Government, he dictated terms of peace to both potentates; and 
there can be little doubt that, in saving Sweden, he warded off an 
European war. The language he used was somewhat imperious, till 
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all was over; and when such a tone was no longer essential to his 
purpose, there is something touching in the tone of deference and 
dignified humility with which he takes his leave. How often is it 
that a man’s true nature is better seen in what he writes than in what 





1 as he speaks ! * 
Gothenburgh : 10th of November, 1788. 

ey Sire,—At the moment of my departure, deign to accept a few lines, dictated by 
na- the strongest feelings of respect, gratitude, and attachment. Forgive, Sire, the 
ons feelings of humanity. The memory of those moments in which, through an excess 

of zeal, I failed in respect to your Majesty, causes a flush to rise to my brow, and 
ent fills my soul with bitterness. Deign, Sire, to forget my errors, and suffer me, in 
: leaving your kingdom, once more to speak the truth. 
_ I think I foresee the consummation of a defensive alliance which would secure 
= the tranquillity of your Majesty's states and that of the neighbouring countries. 


But one sacrifice is necessary ; it is that of the miserable glory which a prince can 
only attain by the effusion of blood. . . . A warrrior king depends for his reputa- 
tion on the vulgar crowd, and must address himself to prejudices and ignorance to 
obtain the applause of a day, which the pen of the philosopher and the page of 
the historian often annul before death comes to enshroud the mortal faculties in the 
nothingness from which they came. Consult, Sire, the laws of the King of Kings, 


ry and acknowledge that the God of the universe is a God of peace. 

rs There is a letter from Gustavus, acknowledging that he owes his 
: crown to Elliot, and there was a lifelong friendship between them. 

. It is time to come to an end, but I have something to say about 
3 letter-writing at large, and something more about dispatches, 
whether military or diplomatic or other. 


There are letters, chiefly of the eighteenth century, which might 
be better called epistles ; and many of this century which have been, 
and more which profess to have been, scribbled. And it is generally, 
and toa certain extent justly, assumed that the style should be 
governed by the theme, and by the relations, familiar or other than 
familiar, between the writer and his correspondent—lI say to a certain 
extent justly; but I think there should be large allowances. 

Familiar letters, it is said, to be admired should be written with 
ease and fluency. Such letters, for the most part, are not written to 
be admired ; and when read by others than those to whom they were 
written, as they often are, in volumes of correspondence posthumously 
published, ease and fluency alone will not make them acceptable. 
And when they are the letters of literary men, whether or not they 
may seem to have been fluently written, they will be valued for what 
does not often lend itself to fluency. Writers who have been occupied 
all their lives in the moulding and shaping of language, and have a 
love of it for its own sake, may be expected to write even their familiar 
letters in the spirit of that love and under the influence of the habits 
to which it has given birth. They will not, if they are wise, value 
their language above the thoughts it expresses, or for any admiration 
it may meet with; should they do so, it will be likely to lose its 


2 The letter isin French. The translation is Lady Minto’s. 
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grace and its charm. But such men, even in the soliloquies of 
thought, wiil often occupy and please themselves, for the pleasure’s 
sake only, with casting their thoughts into one form or another of 
language, and making out, perhaps, in the process, what they are 
worth and whither they tend. And if they do so in talking to them- 
selves, there is no reason why they should do otherwise in writing to 
their friends. 

There is another class of familiar letters which are more likely to 
be fluently written—those which are to express feelings rather than 
thoughts. But even these, if the writers are literary men, may be 
found to have more than ordinary merits of form. There are letters 
written by Southey, in moments of absorbing emotion, which are as 
perfect in diction as if they had been works of art. In his case the 
words fell naturally into the mould made for them by habit. With 
others there may be no mould absolutely established, and yet there 
may be a habit of moulding and shaping ad hoc, which cannot be 
easily supplanted ; and there is no reason why it should; for the pro- 
cess is perhaps not less quieting and soothing than the murmuring 
twirl of the old woman’s spinning-wheel in Wordsworth’s sonnet. 

Nor is there any reason why letters to friends on ordinary occasions, 
or on no occasion at all, should not be written in the way which the 
writer finds most pleasing and amusing to himself, and may believe 
to be most so to his correspondent. If he should take a fancy, as 
some men have, to write his letter in verse, we will call it an epistle; 
if in prose, we may call it a disquisition, a jew Wesprit, or by any 
other name that may describe it best; but if it is good of its kind 
there is no fault to be found with it. 

So much for letters and epistles, and now for dispatches. Diffi- 
culties arise chiefly in those written in the exercise of authority, and 
in those written in submission to it. And they are met with most 
frequently in the language of praise or of blame to be used by 
superiors, and in that of deference or deprecation by subordinates. 
Ben Jonson tells us in his * Discoveries’ he has discovered that 
‘there is as great a vice in praising and as frequent as in detracting.’ 
And if this is true in other ways of life, it is especially expedient in 
official life that praise should be seen to.be merited, and that it should 
be carefully measured in expression. It will be valued accordingly. 
And so of censure. It will often be most effective in the language of 
reserve—the thunder-cloud without the thunder. And in this form 
it leaves itself least open to controversy. The question in what 
particular case it can or cannot be fairly so used, is of course a 
question of moral right and justice, to which all questions of official 
expediency should give place. 


I have hardly said enough of the thanks due to Mr. Scoones for 
the careful execution of his very laborious task. The critical or 
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explanatory head-notes by which the letters are introduced are all 
that could be desired—clear and judiciously concise. The letters of 
the earlier ages are of course comparatively few. Mr. Scoones’s 
collection is of English letters only ; and almost all the letters written 
in English in medieval times are about some business of the moment, 
and might have borne the Chinese superscription of a ‘necessary 
communication ;’ whilst from want of use in writing at all, they 













y to were probably written with less ease than the letters in Latin by men 
than of more culture. As the centuries proceed, the supply is more and 
y be more abundant; and the only celebrated writer of the present 
‘ters century, of whose letters no specimen is given, is, I think, Lord 





Brougham. This may be the gain of a loss, for his was not the sort 
of mind which appears to most advantage in letters. It wanted ‘ the 
tender grace of not toomuch.’ He once said of Sir Charles Wetherall, 
what is not altogether inapplicable to himself—that he drove a 
substantive and four with two adverbs for outriders. And there were 
other and more objectionable exuberances which he knew not how 
to control. Many letters of his have been recently published in Mr. 
Macvey Napier’s correspondence, and if others extant are like them, 
no one who wishes well to his memory would desire to see them 
reproduced. Mr. Scoones’s collection could very well spare them; for 
the volumes of correspondence of eminent men published in this 
century are numerous beyond all precedent; and as the task of 





































le; editing falls, for the most part, into the hands of this or that near 
ny relative or enthusiastic friend, with a natural tendency to think every 
nd word his hero wrote worth reading, they are severally as redundant 

in material as they are collectively voluminous. There is only one 
ffi- element in which they may be suspected of falling short. The six, 
nd eight, or ten volumes of the eminent man’s so-called ‘ Correspon- 
ost, dence,’ are his letters, and, with few exceptions, not his correspon- 
by dence. Now an eminent or gifted man usually corresponds with 
28. either other eminent men or other gifted men who are not eminent. 
at The probability is that their letters are often as well worth reading as 
z, his own, but the editor will not make room for them by suppressing 
in those of his own that are of inferior interest. If the good are 
ld supplanted by the indifferent, this is not the only evil. What the 
y: reader wantg is generally to look into the life and nature of the man, 
of and this may often be learnt as truly from the letters written to him 
i) as from those written by him. What a man is will be reflected in 
ut the tone and demeanour of those who have something to say to him ; 
a and, moreover, the effect of his own letters will gain by intermixture 
ih and variety. 

I began by adverting to the lessons learnt from the letters of 

successive centuries past, in telling us what were the ways of men, 

r outward and inward, and what the aspects of life in each of them. I 






will end by asking whether the letters of this century disclose any 
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significant changes of tone and temper of mind, not only between it 
and its predecessors, but between itself in its beginnings and in its 
approaching end? To one who has lived through it and on whom 
any changes there may be have crept by slow degrees, they will be 
less obvious than to others ; and it is a question therefore which I will 
rather ask than attempt to answer. 

Henry TaYLor. 





WORRY. 


Wuen a strong and active mind breaks down suddenly, in the midst 
of business, it is worn out by worry rather than over-work. Brain- 
labour may be too severe, or ordinary exercise prolonged until it 
produces serious exhaustion; but the mere draining of resources, 
however inexpedient, is not disease, and seldom inflicts permanent 
injury. A temporary collapse of the mental powers may be caused by 
excessive or too continuous exertion, just as a surface well may be 
emptied by pumping it out more rapidly than it is refilled, but the 
apparatus is not thereby disorganised, and time will remedy the defect. 
When rest is not followed by recovery, the recuperative faculty itself, 
an integral part of the intellectual orgavism, must be impaired or 
disabled. This is not unfrequently the case when the possessor of a 
worried and weakened brain in vain seeks refuge from the supposed 
effects of ‘ over-work’ in simple idleness. Something more than ex- 
haustion has occurred, and rest alone will not cure the evil. The 
faculty of repair is not in a condition to restore the equilibrium 
between potential energy and kinetic force. Divers hypotheses have 
been suggested ‘to explain this state of matters. The mind has 
been compared to a muscle overstrained by a too violent effort, or 
paralysed by excessive exertion. The two phenomena have little 
similarity, and no new light is thrown on the nature of mental collapse, 
by the comparison. Perhaps a closer parallel] might be found in the 
state which ensues when the tension of a muscular contraction is so 
high that spasm passes into rigidity, and molecular disorganisation 
ensues. Meanwhile, however interesting these speculations may prove 
to the physiologist, they bring no relief to the sufferer. It is easy to 
see that a worse evil than simply using up his strength too rapidly 
has befallen him, but no one knows precisely what has happened. 
To cover the enigma, without solving it, ‘ over-work’ is taken to mean 
more than work over the normal, in quantity, quality, and time, but 
no attempt is made to determine how excess, in either or all of these 
particulars, can bring about the disability and decrepitude we bewail. 
It is to the investigation of this mystery attention needs to-be 
directed. If it should be possible to ascertain why a mind previously 
healthy, and still apparently intact, breaks down instantly and 
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thoroughly under a strain not exceptionally great, and, collapse 
having once occurred, recovery follows tardily and is rarely complete, 
it will probably be within the scope of common sense to draw some 
practical conclusions as to the prevention, and it may be the cure, of 
what is in truth becoming a scourge of mental industry already 
almost decimating the ranks of the army of progress, in every field of 
intellectual enterprise at home and abroad. 

A certain degree of tension is indispensable to the easy and 
healthful discharge of mental functions. Like the national instru- 
ment of Scotland, the mind drones wofully and will discourse most 
dolorous music, unless an expansive and resilient force within 
supplies the basis of quickly responsive action. No good, great, or 
enduring work can be safely accomplished by brain-force without a 
reserve of strength sufficient to give buoyancy to the exercise, and, if 
I may so say, rhythm to the operations of the mind. Working at 
high-pressure may be bad, but working at low-pressure is incomparably 
worse. Asa matter of experience, a sense of weariness commonly 
precedes collapse from ‘over-work’; not mere bodily or nervous 
fatigue, but a more or less conscious distaste for the business in hand, 
or perhaps for some other subject of thought or anxiety which obtrudes 
itself. It is the offensive or irritating burden that breaks the back. 
Thoroughly agreeable employment, however engrossing, stimulates 
the recuperative faculty while it taxes the strength, and the supply of 
nerve-force seldom falls short of the demand. When a feeling of 
disgust or weariness is not experienced, this may be because the com- 
pelling sense of duty has crushed self out of thought. Nevertheless, 
if the will is not pleasurably excited, if it rules like a martinet without 
affection or interest, there is no verve, and like a complex piece of 
machinery working with friction and heated bearings, the mind wears 
itself away and a break-down ensues. Let us look a little closely at 
this matter. 

The part which ‘a stock of energy’ plays in brain-work can 
scarcely be exaggerated. Reserves are of high moment everywhere 
in the animal economy, and the reserve of mental force is in a 
practical sense more important than any other. It may happen that 
mere strength of mind carries a body with scarcely a vestige of power 
in reserve through some crisis of extraordinary difficulty, but the 
mental exploit is full of danger. The residual air in a lung is the 
basis of the respiratory process; the sustained tension of the smaller 
arteries transforms the pulsating current of blood thrown into the 
system by the heart to a continuous circulation; the equilibriated 
tonicity of opposing muscles gives stability to the apparatus of motion, 
and renders specific combinations of movement possible. What is 
true of the physical is also true of the mental constitution ; the re- 
sidual force, the tension, the tonicity, of mind, form the basis of 
intellectnal action. It is not. necessary to discuss the relations of 
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mind and matter; even if the mental being is no more than a 
formulated expression of the physical organism, the continuity is so 
complete that the same laws govern both. For the purposes of the 
present argument it is sufficient to assert that, without a reserve of 
energy, healthy brain-work is impossible. Pain, hunger, anxiety, and 
a sense of mind-weariness, are the warning tokens of exhaustion 
extending to the reserves. When these indications are disregarded, 
or destroyed, as they may be, by stupefying drugs, an inordinate use 
of stimulants, a strong effort of the will, or the anesthetic effect of 
excessive exhaustion, the consumption of energy goes on unobserved. 
The feats of intellectual or physical strength, the surprising exploits 
of special sensation and mind-power performed by individuals under 
the influence of any condition which suspends the serse of pain, weak- 
ness, or fatigue, are explained by the circumstance that unsuspected 
reserves of power and endurance are placed at the disposal of the 
will, These resources were there before, but jealously guarded by 
the sensations. Martyrdom is possible under the influence of an over- 
powering abstraction. Passion may produce a similar immunity from 
pain, and give ability to endure even self-inflicted injury. The daily 
experience of lunatic asylums will abundantly attest the truth of this 
last assertion. 

How does all this bear upon the subject? It seems rather to 
strengthen the position assailed, by showing that ‘ over-work’ may 
exhaust the reserves, thereby arresting the function, and possibly 
destroying the integrity, of the mental organism! That is un- 
doubtedly the surface view of the case, and it is the popular explana- 
tion of what occurs. To controvert the received hypothesis is the 
object of the present paper. The argument, opposed to the theory 
of work itself exhausting the stock of energy, may be simply stated 
thus: the reserves, physical and mental, are too closely guarded to be 
invaded by direct encroachment. Pain is not suspended by the 
persistent infliction of injury unless the mechanism of sensation is 
disabled or destroyed. Hunger does not cease until starvation has 
assailed the seat of nutrition. The sense of extreme weariness is not 
allayed by increased activity, but the longing for rest may subside, 
because it has been stifled by some overwhelming influence. The 
natural safeguards are so well fitted for their task that neither body 
nor mind is exposed to the peril of serious exhaustion so long as their 
functions are duly performed. In brief, over-work is ¢mpossible so 
long as the effort made is natural. When energy, of any kind, takes 


a morbid form of action, some force outside itself must be reacting “~ 


upon it injuriously; and the seat of the injury, so far as the siniste¥ < 
influence on energy is concerned, will be found in close proximityAio 
the sensation which under normal conditions guards the reserve. A'he 
use of stimulants in aid of work is, perhaps, one of the commdnest 
forms of collateral influence suspending the warning sense of exhaus- 
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tion. When the laborious worker, overcome with fatigue, ‘ rouses’ 
himself with alcohol, coffee, tea, or any other agent which may 
chance to suit him, he does not add a unit of force to his stock of 
energy, he simply narcotises the sense of weariness, and, the guard 
being drugged, he appropriates the reserve. In like manner, when the 
dreamer and night-watcher, worn out by sleeplessness; employs opium, 
chloral, or some other poison to produce the semblance of repose, he 
stupefies the consciousness of unrest, but, except in cases. where it is 
only a habit of sleeplessness, which has been contracted, and, being 
interrupted, may be broken by temporary recourse to a perilous 
artifice, the condition is unrelieved. Not unfrequently the warning 
sense is stifled by the very intensity of the motive power or impulse. 
Ambition, zeal, love, sometimes fear, will carry a man beyond the 
bounds set by nature. No matter what suspends the functions of 
the guard set at the threshold of the reserve, if the residual stock is 
touched, two consequences. ensue—waste and depreciation. It is 
important to recognise both of these evils. The former is generally 
perceived, the latter is commonly overlooked. The reserve, as we 
have seen, plays a double part in the economy ; it is a stock in abey- 
ance, and it is the base of every present act. Without a. reserve of 
mental energy the mind can no more continue the healthful exercise 
of its functions, than a flabby muscle without tonicity can respond to 
the stimulus of strong volition, and lift a heavy weight or strike a 
heavy blow. 

The cause, or condition, which most commonly exposes the 
reserve of mental energy to loss and injury is worry. The tone and 
strength of mind are seriously impaired by its wearing influence, 
and, if it continue long enough, they will be destroyed. It sets the 
organism of thought and feeling vibrating with emotions which are 
not consonant with the natural liberation of energy in work. . The 
whole machinery is thrown out of gear, and exercise, which would 
otherwise be pleasurable and innocuous, becomes painful and even de- 
structive. It is easy to see how this must be. The longest note in 
music, the most steady and persistent ray of light—to use an old- 
fashioned expression—the tonic muscular contraction, are all, we 
know, produced by a rapid succession of minute motive impulses 
or acts, like the explosion and discharge of electricity from alternately 
connected and separated points in a circuit ; in fact, a series of vibra- 
tions. Mental energy doubtless takes the same form of development. 
If a disturbing element is introduced by the obtrusion of some inde- 
pendent source of anxiety, or if, out of the business in hand, the mind 
makes a discord, confusion ensues, and for the time being harmonious 
action ceases. Working under these conditions in obedience to the 
will, the mental organism sustains injury which must be great, and 
may be lasting. The function of the warning sense is suspended ; 
the reserve is no longer a stock in abeyance, and it ceases to give 
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stability to the mind; the rhythm of the mental forces is interrupted; 
acrash is always impending, and too often sudden collapse occurs. 
The point to be made clear is this ; over-work is barely possible, and 
seldom, if ever, happens, while the mind is acting in the way pre- 
scribed by its constitution, and in the normal modes of mental exercise. 
The moment, however, the natural rhythm of work is broken and dis- 
cord ensues, the mind is like an engine with the safety-valve locked, 
the steam-gauge falsified, the governing apparatus out of gear; a break- 
down may occur at any instant. The state pictured is one of worry, 
and the besetting peril is not depicted in too lurid colours. The 
yictim of worry is ever on the verge of a catastrophe ; if he escape, the 
marvel is not at his strength of intellect so much as his good fortune. 
Worry is disorder, however induced, and disorderly work is abhorred by 
the laws of nature, which leave it wholly without remedy. The energy 
employed in industry carried on under this condition is lavished in 
producing a small result, and speedily exhausted. The reserve comes 
into play very early in the task, and the faculty of recuperation is 
speedily arrested. Sometimes loss of appetite announces the cessa- 
tion of nutrition; otherwise the sense of hunger, present in the 
system, is for a time preternaturally acute, and marks the fact that 
the demand is occasioned by loss of power to appropriate, instead 
of any diminution of supply. The effort to work becomes daily more 
laborious, the task of fixing the attention grows increasingly difficult, 
thoughts wander, memory fails, the reasoning power is enfeebled ; 
prejudice—the shade of defunct emotion or some past persuasion— 
takes the place of judgment; physical nerve or brain disturbance 
may supervene, and the crash will then come suddenly, unexpected 
by on-lookers, perhaps unperceived by the sufferer himself. This is 
the history of ‘worry,’ or disorder produced by mental disquietude 
and distraction, occasionally by physical disease. 

The first practical inference to be deduced from these considera- 
tions is that brain-work in the midst of mental worry is carried on in 
the face of ceaseless peril. Unfortunately work and worry are so 
closely connected in daily experience that they cannot be wholly 
separated. Meanwhile the worry of work—that which grows out of 
the business in hand—is generally a needless, though not always an 
avoidable evil. Ina large proportion of instances this description of 
disorder is due to the lack of education in brain-work. Men and 
women, with minds capacious and powerful enough but untrained, 
attempt feats for which training is indispensable, and, being un- 
prepared, they fail. -The utilitarian policy of the age is gradually 
eliminating from the educationary system many of the special pro- 
cesses by which minds used to be developed. This is, in part at least, 
why cases of sudden collapse are more numerous now than in years 
gone by. It is not, as vanity suggests, that the brain-work of to-day 
is so much greater than that exacted from our predecessors, but we are 
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less well prepared for its performance. The treatment of this form of 
affection, the break-down from the worry of work, must be preventive; 
the sole remedy is the reversal of a policy which substitutes results for 
processes, knowledge for education. It is a serious cause of discomfiture 
and sorrow in work that so much of the brain-power expended is ne- 
cessarily devoted to the removal of extraneous causes of worry. Labour 
is so fatal to life, because it is so difficult to live. The deadly peril of 
work in the midst of worry must be confronted, because the disturbing 
cause can only be got rid of by persistent labour. This is the crux of 
the difficulty, and in the attempt to cure the evil the struggling 
mind finds its fate involved in a vicious circle of morbid reactions, 
Nevertheless, it is the fact that work in the teeth of worry is fraught 
with peril, and whenever it can be avoided it should be, let the sacri- 
fice cost what it may. 

The second deduction must be, that there is no excuse for idleness 
in the pretence of fear of ‘ over-work.’ There is some reason to appre- 
hend that the attention recently directed to this alleged cause of 
mental unsoundness has not been free from a mischievous influence 
on minds only too ready to take refuge in any excuse for inactivity. 
If the private asylums of the country were searched for the victims of 
‘ over-work,’ they would nearly all be found to have fallen a prey to 
‘worry,’ or to that degeneracy which results from lack of purpose in 
life and steady employment. This is a grave assertion, but it points 
to an evil it is especially needful to expose. Weak minds drift into 
dementia with wondrous celerity when they are not carried forward 
to some goal, it matters little what, by the impulse of a strong motive. 
The bugbear of ‘ over-work’ is, it may be feared, deterring parents 
and friends from enforcing the need of sedulous industry on the young. 
The pernicious system of ‘cram’ slays its thousands, because wnedu- 
cated, undeveloped, inelastic intellects are burdened and strained 
with information adroitly deposited in the memory, as an expert 
valet packs a portmanteau, with the articles likely to be first wanted 
on the top. Desultory occupation, mere play with objects of which the 
true interest is not appreciated, ruins a still larger number; while 
worry, that bane of brain-work and mental energy, counts its victims 
by tens of thousands, a holocaust of minds sacrificed to the demon of 
discord, the foe of happiness, of morality, of success. The enemy takes 
many shapes and assumes bewildering disguises. Sometimes he comes 
in like a flood, hurrying everything before him; with heaps of work 
to be done in less than adequate time. Now the victim is hurried 
from task to task with a celerity fatal to sanity. Then he is chained 
like a galley-slave to some uncongenial labour without respite. 
Again, a buzz of distracting and irritating mental annoyances seem 
let loose to distress and distract him. Under each and all of these 
guises it is worry that molests, and, unless he be rescued, will ruin him. 
Meanwhile, the miseries of ‘ over-work,’ pure and simple, are few and 
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comparatively insignificant. Those who bewail their infliction most 
loudly are weak of mind or torpid of brain. Of such lame and maimed 
mortals we are not now thinking. Their lot may be humiliating or 
pitiable, as their condition is due to neglect or misfortune; but our 
concern is with the multitude of strong and able-minded workers who 
fail at their task. These are the victims not of over-work but of 
worry, 2 foe more treacherous and merciless than all besides. The 
mind-cure for the malady to which ‘worry’ gives rise, and from 
which so many suffer, is not idleness, or ‘ rest,’ in the ordinary sense 
of that term, but orderly and persistent work. The work by which they 
have been injured has not been excessive, but bad of its kind and 
badly done. The palsied faculties must be strengthened and incited 
to healthy nutrition by new activity, at first, perhaps, administered 
in the form of passive mental movement, and then induced by appro- 


priate stimuli applied to the mind. 
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THE WORKMAN’S VIEW OF 
‘FAIR TRADE, 


Is there one man or woman who repents of the repeal of the Com- 
laws ?—any one who has not seen, many times over, that, unless those 
laws had been repealed as and when they were, semi-starvation and 
total revolution might have come upon us at almost any harvest-time 
these five-and-thirty years? That first great step in Free Trade has 
prevented evils which it is in no one mind’s power to conceive of, 
much less to reckon up. But it neither prevented nor has 
cured all the evils that flesh is heir to; and who was so sanguine or 
so lunatic as to expect that it would? There have been money 
panics, there has been distress, or depression of trade, with other evils 
and fluctuations inevitably incident to a country and a people like 
ours. But there has been no famine of bread, nor anything 
approaching to it, as there had been, over and over again, before 
Richard Cobden and John Bright were called to the task of taking off 
a damnable protection from the selfish and greedy corn-farmers, and 
providing a permanent supply of bread at rational prices for a hunger- 
bitten nation. 

This was the immediate effect of the wonderful labours of those 
pre-eminent men; but it should have been as surely the forerunner of 
a great number of beneficial consequences flowing from the same 
principle, and its establishment as a rule of policy and legislation. 
Of some of these we have had, as it were, a taste, though not the 
full enjoyment which we were entitled to expect and to realise. Not 
only was bread made more abundant in quantity, better in quality, 
more constant in supply, and, at the same time, cheaper ; but the 
accompanying result was to multiply productive employment at 
improved wages, and with fewer breaks from incidental causes. It 
was only too natural, perhaps, that gains so great and palpable as 
these should make us thankful to contentment; and this was the 
case, causing us to forget for a time the old maxim which teaches 
men to regard nothing as done so long as anything remains to be 
done. In time, however, we have come to see that the monster, 
sometimes called Monopoly and sometimes Protection, has more 
heads than one, if not as many as the ancient fable-mongers gave 
to their hundred-headed serpent. One of those heads was cut off 
when we induced Parliament to do away with restrictions upon the 
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importation of foreign-grown corn; but, whilst all the rest remained 
hissing in our teeth, it would have been a mere imagination to suppose 
that we had secured Free Trade. That hiss, from all the remaining 
heads of the beast at once, has been loudly and threateningly raised, 
and we shall have reason to be very grateful for the horrid noise, 
provided only that it disturbs us in our foolish dream and wakes us 
out of our sluggardly sleep. 

In nothing does this new noise more nearly resemble that old 
serpent the Devil, to which Eve attributed one head, but to which the 
Greek mythologists and their Roman dupes gave a hundred, than in 
the wily pleusibility with which it changes its tone, and, Protection 
being too deliberately diabolical, seductively substitutes the beguiling 
ery of Reciprocity. Now, what, in the name of Johnson, is recipro- 
city? Well, it is a word, as my learned friend tells me, born in old 
Rome, but not until the legitimacy of original Latin words had been a 
good deal bastardised. No responsible Latin writer is cited in dictionaries 
as sponsor for any such expression, yet it may be found in two formsin 
those vocabularies, the older meaning being ‘ that returns by the same 
way, if there be any clear meaning in that; and the newer, a verb, 
‘to bring back by the same way, to fetch back,’ or, figuratively, ‘ to 
retreat backwards.’ This, by the way, is rather ominous; bring 
back, fetch back, and backwards, look very much as if by the institu- 
tion of Reciprocity were really intended the restitution of Protection. 
The Italians, however, who, being lineal descendants of the Latins, 
ought to know, give the signification of interchangeable to that which 
they and their ancestors styled reciprocal; and, without question, 
whether in more modern French or English, the word now revived as 
a ‘backward’ cry in political party really means to make a return in 
kind or in value; in short, mutual dealing. The proposal, it must 
be admitted, is sweetly seductive on the face of it. 

But we old birds are not to be caught with chaff; we must beware 
lest our feet stick fast through alighting upon a good-looking twig 
limed with ‘ Reciprocity.’ Admitted, as facts not to be denied, that 
trade is dull as ditch-water; agriculture, pending harvest, in some 
uncertainty ; and that, as a consequence of such untowardness, there 
is more idle labour than remunerative employment. Granted, further, 
that certain foreign markets are shut against our products by charges 
upon imports tending to direct prohibition. What then? No sooner 
is the question put than, chameleon-like, Reciprocity changes colour, 
and becomes Retaliation. We are urged to exclude those who 
exclude us, and are promised, as the sure if not the instant result, 
that trade would revive, profits and wages flourish in equal propor- 
tions, prosperity reign in field and factory, and a national millennium 
forthwith ensue. 

Now, as we have said and seen, both farmer and manufacturer 
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are in the dumps; and, while foreigners are the Obstructives most 
difficult to deal with, some of John Bull’s foes are they of his own 
household. But how would Reciprocity, in the form of Retaliation, 
be a remedy? The lex talionis has been often tried since the 
phrase was invented, and long and many times before. Where would 
Retaliation end, if, under the guise of Reciprocity, we were mad 
enough to entertain the proposal? For my part, I know of no end 
to it in fact or in fiction but that which came to the fight between the 
Kilkenny cats—a fate, by the bye, which had been long foretold by 
the apostle Paul to those quarrelsome Galatians: ‘If ye bite and 
devour one another, take heed that ye be not consumed one of 
another.’ They took the warning in time to avoid the extinction; 
and we shall do well by their example. 

But it cannot be disguised that we still have to fight for it, 
and with all the pertinacity which this Irish tradition attributes 
to the contending animals. We cannot, therefore, too soon bring the 
matter down to the details involved in the captivating phrase of 
* Reciprocity,’ by which the many heads of the Tory serpent would 
fain deceive us. What, then, are we to reciprocate ? in what way 
to retaliate? Doubtless there are some materials for such a course, 
We might begin with Bread, with which, if we did not begin, we must 
come to it before we reached an end. This, in fact, is the very 
snake hid in the grass. Call the policy recommended to us 
beguilingly by either name applied to it, in whatsoever other things 
it might be begun or continued, it could not be made perfect until 
the Corn-laws had been restored. 

But, while it may be easily foreseen what these wizards would do 
before they finished, were the opportunity afforded them, with what, 
I wonder, would they begin? There is nothing too desperate or 
too absurd for such projectors, or we might take it for granted that 
they would not dream of reviving manufactures, so long in a state 
of collapse, by clapping prohibitory duties upon raw materials coming 
from abroad. But we shall see. Wines and spirits, it may in the 
meantime be taken for granted, would be among the objects of their 
earliest attack. For how could they make an onset at all, unless 
they doubled the cost of claret and brandy—more especially, if, 
like the Turks with their pig, they are at odds among themselves 
as to which should be prohibited and which should not, or whether 
they both should be alike good? In my opinion at any rate, they 
will leave the most difficult part of their project to the last, not 
only because it would be found to be most difficult, but also because 
its bare proposal would excite a general if not a universal alarm. 
There is no reason, however, why we should hold our tongues 
about the matter. Well, then, O ‘men of light and leading’! 
supposing you would like, of which no one stands in doubt, to 
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clap on a good big bread tax again, how, may we ask you, as 
Cobden asked Peel without getting an answer, would you contrive to 
secure an advance in the wages of labour equal to the consequent 
enhancement in the price of that staff of life, the quartern loaf. 
When bread was at its worst, in quality, in scarcity, or in dearness, 
how much did the starvation of the people put into the long stockings 
of the farmers? As little as their landlords could make it, and some- 
times, perhaps, less than nothing. Nay, those landlords themselves 
rarely got what they were promised by the very law which made 
home-grown bread dear, and excluded foreign corn entirely; the 
main difference between owner and occupier being that, while the 
former was simply disappointed, the latter was drawn dry and 
ruined. 

With respect to the foreign tariffs which, instead of responding 
to our example, persist in adhering to false principles and a bad 
policy, we are reduced to the position of enduring what we cannot 
cure. The draught upon our patience may be large; but that evil is 
not without mitigation in the degree of much already achieved, and 
in the reasonable hope that prejudice will disperse like the darkness 
of night, and give place to the light of reason. If we listened to the 
men who counsel a retrograde action, we should, at starting, be like 
the fool who cut off his nose to be revenged upon Lis face. Why do 
we receive what the foreigner offers? Why, because our own people 
want his stuffs—in many cases cannot do without them—and in the 
end are quite willing to pay for them at the present prices. But, itis 
answered, our own manufacturers suffer by the competition. The 
argument is similar, whether breadstuffs or manufactures are in 
question. We must not do evil for all in order that good may come 
tothe few. If our own manufactures are in any minor respect inferior 
to corresponding fabrics woven in foreign looms, our manufacturers 
must let the competition stimulate them to fresh efforts, and not sit 
down in dust and ashes in front of silent and empty furnaces or 
factories. ‘The only way in which a market can be made for English 
goods in other countries is by making them better and selling them 
cheaper than those offered by foreign manufacturers. Nay, it ought 
to be regarded as a happy circumstance if we are sometimes com- 
pelled to acknowledge the superiority of articles produced abroad to 
the like kind of articles produced at home ; for, without the animating 
influence of such occasional discoveries, we should always be in danger 
of settling on our lees, and giving all up as a bad job. ‘The con- 
sumer,’ it has been well observed, ‘is not to be victimised for the 
sake of the producer.’ 

These questions have, to use Carlyle’s phrase, their ‘ past and 
present’; and how do they compare? In 1842, as that remarkable 
observer puts it, the population of England and Wales was 16,130,326 
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souls, and the paupers—poor souls!—indoor and out, 1,429,089. In 
1879—a very bad year for harvests, as all too well know—the popu- 
lation of England and Wales was 25,165,336, and the paupers, in 
and out, only 80,426, or not mtich more than half what their pre- 
decessors in that dismal race had been seven-and-thirty years before, 
The rule-of-three sum to be built upon such figures would take this 
form’: If in the first times of partial Free Trade such were the 
results, what might not be the case in other seven-and-thirty years, 
were Free Trade made total, complete, and all round ? 

Let what we suffer at home from the mere want of market 
accommodation have one good effect, among others—to warn us 
against shutting our market-doors against the wares of the world. 
It is bad enough that fish should be six times as dear in London as it 
is at Plymouth; but why, in the name of all that is not lunatic, 
should it be fifty per cent. dearer in our own metropolis than it is in 
that of France? Of what use is the broad and open Thames as a 
highway to London, when beaten, by long chalks, on the long, narrow, 
and wriggling Seine, which is the only access of anything by water- 
way to Paris ? 

We need not, happily, take fright at the rumoured deficiency in 
the wheat supply from the United States. This may not be the 
most bountiful of harvests in that region of the globe. America, both 
independent and British, continues to draw largely upon the European 
populations, which, whatever it may say as to the countries thus drained 
of hands and brains, is no proof of decadence in those which attract 
half the nations of the Old World. The Canada Dominion will 
soon number four millions and a half of flocking subjects, pretty 
equally enriching nearly all parts of British America. Without 
including Columbia, Canada rejoices in a surplus revenue of three 
millions and a half of dollars on the year. Meanwhile, the immigra- 
tion into New York for the advancing year increases month by month, 
and far exceeds the influx of 1880; while the receipts of the National 
Government for July present an almost unprecedented total, the 
inference from which is confirmed by the busiest and biggest trade 
ever known. On this shore we have the best authority for saying 
that American progress and prosperity have thus far met with no 
serious check. The British farmer, indeed, looks as anxiously to the 
wheat-fields across the Atlantic as to his own, each in its measure 
influencing the corn markets of Norwich, Lincoln, Wakefield, and 
the rest. Those of us, however, who are not farmers, have our reasons 
for wishing no ill to the large wheat-growers of the United States; 
but, as far as American supplies are concerned, neither they nor our- 
selves are dependent upon wheat alone for cereals available for food 
‘or for merchandise. It does:not even take the lead with them. 
While their wheat harvest is five times the bulk of ours, the maize 
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they grow, as familiar in our corn-shops as wheat, is three times as 
much as their wheat. Add to all this the cotton of the Southern States, 
and their wheat sinks into a trifle among exports from off the American 


pre- soil. They call maize “ corn,” and, thank God! we are right fain to 
ore, receive it as such. Our cousins across the water, whose keen sense 
this and ingenuity never fail them, have found maize to be, from the 
the tip of the ear to the base of the stem, all the way through, perhaps 
ars, the most useful plant on the earth. It will grow well when other 
things will scarcely grow at all. It springs up with wonderful rapidity. 

ket While other seeds produce some thirty, and a few sixty, it yields 
us more than a hundred-fold. At times it has been burned as fuel; 

rid. more often given, in its unripe state, as feed to pigs and cattle. In 
S it the latter case it well repays the outlay by fattening stock. They 
tic, “run it into pork,” to use their own phrase; by which is meant, that 


pork, bacon, lard, &c., are manufactures of which succulent maize is 


in 
$a the raw material. While as to its use as fuel, we are well assured 
ow, that it is frequently, from its abundance and consequent cheapness, 
er= less costly than either coal from far-off mines or wood from perhaps 
some distant forests. Nor is this all. The leaves and the top are 
in nearly as good fodder as the ears; while for stalk, fibre, and ear-case 
he there is found some kind of commercial use. 
th From the last yearly return forthcoming (1878) there appear to 
an have come into British ports from Chicago the amazing aggregate of 
ed 2,883,000 tons of American produce. Of all this, 610,000 tons con- 
ct sisted of pigs, pork, and lard, chiefly ‘raised’ on maize; and 403,000 
ill tons.of cattle, partly fed on that kind of grain. If, therefore, we 
ty add the 610,000 tons, and a fourth part of the 403,000 tons (call it 
ut 100,000), to the quantity of maize in its natural state (378,000 
2e tons), we have 1,088,000, against 538,000 tons of wheat and flour, 
A< and 219,000 of oats, rye, and barley ; making 757,000 tons—a pre- 
h, ponderance of 331,000 tons in favour of maize, as against all other 
al cereals! Moreover, according to the most reliable information as to 
e the prospects of the present year, without ground for much alarm 
le about the wheat, an increased acreage has been devoted to maize, 
g which is fostered by atmospheric causes (sunshine with heat) less 
0 favourable to wheat. Add to all the rest, the cotton crop is expected 
e to be the richest on record ; equal in selling value, as predicts a very 
e Sober prophet on our own shores, to the whole corn crops of the 
d United Kingdom. We may therefore bid our kinsmen, as well as 
s ourselves, to ‘thank God and take courage.’ 


By the Duke of Manchester, just returned from his Australasian 
tour, it is pleasant to be assured of the good disposition of our 
colonial kinsmen in that region of the world to cultivate the closest, 
firmest, and. most intimate commercial dealings with the mother 
country. In proof of this, of pounds of wool trenching upon as 
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many millions as there are days in the year, something like five parts 
out of six were imported into England; and the growth of wool is 
rapidly growing itself year by year in those colonies where, in’ 18 
degrees latitude south, his Grace has secured his two hundred thousand 
acres ; and, without entering into subjects of controversy, he foresees 
a large and advantageous mutual exchange of Australasian products 
for British manufactures, being full of admiration (as he says) for the 
colonies he has visited. 

Upon the whole, I think Britishers of every class (a compara- 
tively few excepted) may be depended upon for a view of this whole 
question far too clear-sighted to be wisp-led by those who fancy they 
can ‘lead to bewilder, and dazzle to blind.’ There is likewise 
good reason to hope that foreign nations, more than one or two, may 
wake up from the vanishing dream of living within themselves, 
If one may credit the best-informed and largest-minded among our 
daily ‘public instructors,’ the negotiations with France begin to 
promise a more favourable result than was at one time looked for. 
The renewal of the happy Cobden Treaty is still under consideration ; 
and, if the Government of which M. Grévy is head, and M. Gambetta— 
as I for one believe—a patriotic and unselfish adviser, should prove 
themselves to be at least as sagacious as the potentate whom the 
Republic displaced, they will set an example that can hardly be 
wholly lost on any other European State. 

Of the new birth, self-christened as “The National Fair Trade 
League,” hatched at the end of May, and now showing itself with 
some bits of its shell sticking to it, we are able to judge for 
ourselves. We might, indeed, have judged of the chick from the 
egg, but we now know that it already answers to the name of 
‘ Reciprocity,’ and evidently hopes to crow indue time. The gentle- 
men who are foster-fathers to the bantam are anxious, it appears, 
to apprise a curious public that their ‘ League’ is ‘in no way con- 
nected with a league of somewhat similar title recently referred to 
by a Mr. Armit.’ The messieurs chiefly associated with the authentic 
and amended ‘ Reciprocity’ are Mr. Sampson Lloyd, Birmingham, 
banker; Mr. Cunliffe Lister, of Manningham Mills; Mr. Mitchell, 
President of Bradford Chamber of Commerce; and Mr. Arthur Pryor, 
of the Brewery in Spitalfields. No account is deigned us of the 
persons present and the proceedings had at the ‘ private conference’ 
which resulted in this * Fair Trade League’; but, in partial exposition 
of its claims to be regarded as ‘ National,’ we are informed that it 
proposes special arrangements in favour of British colonies and 
possessions, with absolute free trade in raw materials for home 
industries, and the imposition of a duty, a ‘very moderate’ duty, 
upon ‘all articles of food’ from foreign countries. So that, as you 
see at once, my friends, the thin end of the wedge is to be inserted 
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into the statute by which free trade in bread was made law, thereby 
putting an authentic interpretation upon the phrase ‘fair trade,’ in 
diametric opposition to the grand victory over monopoly won in the 
memorable session of 1846. 

Now, in the first instance, let us refuse to be dazzled, not to say 
entrapped, by ‘ fair’ names selected from the banking, brewing, and 
Bradford interests. The ‘meaning and purpose’ of these proposals 
have but a partial and personal connection with money or merchan- 
dise, trade or manufactures. Behind these thin disguises we see 
only the ancestral owners of broad acres, who sympathise with them- 
selves, and are often mistaken about that, but only some of whom 
have much softness of affection for other kinds of people. They and 
their eldest sons see before them, as they think, and not without 
reason, that most dreaded of spectral oncomings, an altogether in- 
evitable and very considerable reduction of rents. What, in such a 
dismal prospect, was to be done? ‘There was nothing for it but to 
stand forth as the Farmer’s Friend once more, and, shoulder to 
shoulder, raise heaven and earth to protect the whole kith and kin of 
John Bull from competition in the production of corn with all other 
farmers on the face of the earth. The real truth is, that ‘ fair trade,’ 
in those gentlemen’s minds, means every man for himself. They 
care nothing for the farmer as farmer, as little as they care for the 
sugar interest or any other. They are the landed interest, and they 
eare for nothing besides. What they want is more rent, instead of 
less; and it must be less, and cannot be more, unless by hook or by 
erook their tenantry have the means of contriving to pay what they 
now do, with as much more as can by any contrivance be screwed out 
of them. Never mind letting wine or brandy, sugar, silk, or even 
cotton, come in perfectly free; but, for Heaven’s sake (which means 
themselves), keep out those damned things—foreign corn, beef, 
mutton, pork, butter, cheese, and everything else that our friends 
the farmers produce from the fields, which, by our condescending 
indulgence, are placed in their hands, not for any selfish purposes of 
ours, but for their own special benefit and the advantage of her 
Majesty’s subjects at large. 

Perhaps some of those gentlemen might be candid enough to 
acknowledge that they are looking after their own interests somewhat 
more than the interests of other people, but would, by way of 
apology, if not of justification, suggest that they are not, at the 
worst, the only selfish persons in the world. The plea, whatever we 
may think of its spirit, is not altogether without truth. There are 
others besides lords and squires whose charity both begins at home 
and never leaves the paternal roof. Spoil any other man’s little 
game, but don’t touch mine. This is the cry of the sugar-refiner 
and of the fine lady, in city or in country, as well as of his Grace or 
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hers. The one point in which the different orders of Protectionists 
agree ‘is this—Protection for each man’s particular branch of in- 
dustry; but free trade, to your heart’s content, in all others! 

I cannot conceal from myself, however, and would not therefore 
attempt to disguise to others, the fact that there are among the 
advocates of what I am persuaded is a retrograde, no less than it is a 
selfish, injurious, and unpatriotic course, a number of heads too clear, 
and of skill in fence too great, to be safely passed over without notice, 
or to be put aside by mere pooh! pooh! I will rather examine what 
they have to say, and, without blinking anything, give them the 
best answer that may occur to me. Be it premised that the 
opponents of Free Trade, in giving to that measure of it which 
already exists the name of ‘isolated Free Trade,’ virtually ‘ throw 
up'the sponge.’ They twit us with Doctrinairism; but let them be 
assured that the working men of England retain so much of their 
natural practicality as still to perceive the difference between the 
theoretical and the real, the abstract and the concrete... Before Free 
Trade can be either approved or condemned, it must be fairly and 
fully tried ; and how can it be said to have been tried if, as these 
partial reasoners'seem to take pleasure in reminding us, the lapse of 
five-and-thirty years since the first step towards Free Trade was 
trodden, has brought us no nearer to the accomplished fact? The 
‘isolated: Free Trade’ has yet to take its second stride on the course, 
and, in 1881 as in 1846, the nations are still at the low point of one 
in forty as to this great matter, and it is England, as once it-was 
Athanasius, against the world. Cobden had at least this-recommen- 
dation over the great creed-maker, that, having promulgated his new 
belief, he forthwith set himself to make converts, and succeeded in 
gaining a somewhat illustrious one in France. It remains, no doubt, 
to be seen, whether, under a more real form of universal suffrage, our 
excellent neighbours will stand by the catechism taught them under 
the plebiscitum; but we will hope the best, and, while waiting, 
encourage each other with the persuasion that what Cobden, our 
master, initiated, his disciples of the Cobden Club will not cease to 
carry forward with all the argument and influence that can be com- 
manded. It is not to be denied that the true apostles of Free Trade 
joined. enthusiasm with conviction; and what ‘men of light and 
leading. ever succeeded without that conjunction? I remember a 
favourite hymn among Dissenters, in which it is said with reference 
to the first coming of Christ— 

Prophets and kings desired it long, 
But died without the sight. 
So: the elder of our prophets, after expressing a lively hope that im 
the course of ‘ten years the commercial.communities of other nations 
would: be found as willing to act upon the principle of Free Trade 
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ds ourselves, “died without the sight”; but, though Elijah be dead, 
Elisha lives, and that without any abatement of heart or hope; and 
perhaps it is no more than a just and justifiable enthusiasm to hold 
fast by the belief that, as surely as the ancient predictions of Isaiah 
were fulfilled in the birth and death of Christ, so surely will the 
example set by us in 1846 be followed by all trading nations, and 
that, it may be, before we get into another century. The delay may 
seem long, but, as in the one case so in the other, “ Yet a little while, 
and he that shall come will come, and will not tarry.” Nor will 
I offer any apology for the application of sacred language to our 
present purpose; for it will be remembered that the personage thus 
spoken of by the author of the Epistle to the Christian Jews 
is the same who had been long ages before announced by the 
prophet Isaiah as “the Prince of Peace, of the increase of whose 
government and of peace there should be no end.” And how firm a 
believer in this grand and benignant prophecy Cobden was we all 
remember, in that mission of international arbitration which he 
undertook as a corollary from Free Trade and a substitute for war, 
and which his friend, the admirable member for Merthyr-Tydvil in 
the present Parliament, has prosecuted with so much encouraging 
success. 

A writer in this Review of August 1881 has, indeed, reminded us 
that some thirty years ago, Benjamin Disraeli, putting on the prophet’s 
mantle, foretold a time when the working classes of England would 
come to Parliament on bended knees and pray it to undo the legislation 
of its predecessors. But he, no less then Cobden, has passed away 
without witnessing that painful spectacle of popular infelicity. It 
was not Lord Beaconsfield’s fault, nor is it the fault of his surviving 
colleagues, that the nation has beheld him gathered to his fathers, 
and seen his political allies go the way of all party flesh, without the 
least sign of the trades unions trooping up to the palace of West- 
minster, much less professing the penitential palinode which he saw 
in thought from the visions of the night when deep sleep falleth on 
men. © But this,as I have admitted, was neither his fault nor theirs : 
for the oracle had hardly spoken when all the friends thereof set to work 
in the formation of those miraculous, because overdrawn, working-men’s 
Conservative associations by whose subtle instrumentality the grand 
triumph of national repentance was to be effectuated. And yet the 
wish just arrived upon the scene, having all.the courage of wishes 
that are father to the thought, does not hesitate to asseverate that, 
‘whether the reaction against isolated Free Trade is reasonable, or 
whether it is merely the revival of working-men’s prejudices, as the 
Leading Journal tells us, i¢ eaists, and it is growing with a rapidity 
and with an intensity that surprise many even of those best acquainted 
with the operative class. The organisation of the working classes 
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is very complete and very strong, and at this moment the whole of 
it is being concentrated on this point. Already a number of opera- 
tives, far more than is necessary to turn a general election, have 
through their delegates given in their adherence to the Fair Trade 
League.’ Well, we shall see, but the gentleman who thus asserts, 
passing forthwith into a forgetful rather than in a vauntful mood, 
says another queer sort of thing. ‘For five or six years,’ quoth he, 
* they have been consuming their savings and the funds of their trade 
societies ; one rich trade society having paid no less than 200,000/. in 
‘work pay,’ and reduced its capital to 100,000/.’ Which statement, 
I will ask of the stater, is most worthy of our trust? I will answer 
in a word attributed to Dr. Johnson. ‘ Which, Doctor,’ said one of 
two disputants in orthoepy, as I understand scholars style right 
speaking, ‘is it proper to say, neither or neether?’ * Nayther, answered 
the great umpire ; and I follow his example in the present instance. 
What, indeed, is the use of spending time and thought upon the random 
voices of so smart a writer as he who in one page lauds to the skies 
the intelligence and the organisation of the working classes, and in 
another tells the whole world (as if those classes were not themselves 
among the listeners) that ‘the operative classes in England do not 
think for themselves as they do in France and America: they follow 
without question those who lead them?’ Behold, my friends and 
brethren, the fine foundation of Conservative hopes and Protectionist 
caleulations! ‘ Which prophet,’ demands the young master of Ember 
Court, Surrey, already cited, ‘may I ask, now in 1881, has proved 
himself most worthy of our trust?’ One may easily determine how 
his one question would be answered by the writer who, in the 
memorable words of one of the two, replies, ‘We have a redundant 
population hemmed in by the melancholy ocean.’ I for my part will 
answer by a not unsuitable evasion: ‘He that trusteth in his own 
heart,’ saith the wisest of men, ‘is a fool.’ 

This home-county baronet is in his turn a prophet, and verily 
he cannot be charged with being one of those who, as the margin 
has it, ‘smooth their tongues,’ and, according to the text, ‘ speak 
unto us smooth things.’ On the contrary, he has made sackcloth 
his garment, and, seated in ashes, cries with a lamentable voice, 
‘The cloud that threatens the industrial existence of England has 
been gathering and intensifying for six years.’ Now, who, I pray 
you, most lugubrious Sir, was King over Israel during nearly the 
whole of that lustreless lustrum? Surely no ‘man of light or lead- 
ing,’ but more likely some jack-o’-lantern, ‘ leading to bewilder, and 
dazzling to blind!’ Be that as it may, it is evident that the devout 
baronet has been deep in his Bible, for he almost rivals John Bright 
himself in the biblical archaism of his phraseology, as he pictures 
deluded and desolated England, ‘intoxicated with success, with her 
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immense accumulated wealth, her machinery, her coal, her iron, her 
insular position, thinking herself unassailable, and laughing at the 
possibility of foreign competition.’ Phrases nearly equal to the 
loftiest in the Apocalypse, where we read of one ‘ whose sin had 
reached unto heaven, who had glorified herself and lived deliciously, 
and said in her heart I am a queen, and am no widow; I shall see no 
sorrow. Can we help being reminded of ‘ that great city Babylon, 
that mighty city, whose judgment in one hour had come?’ Do we not 
seem to see and hear ‘the merchants of the earth weeping and 
mourning over her; no man buying her merchandise any more, but 
all standing afar off for the fear of her torment ; in one hour so great 
riches coming to nought, and every shipmaster, and all the company 
in ships, and sailors, and as many as trade by sea, standing afar off, 
because of the smoke of her burning, as in one hour she is made 
desolate?’ Which, I say, shall we admire the most, the picture or 
the parody? Parody, indeed! or bathos were the fitter word ; for the 
eloquent jeremiad, from the height of pathos suddenly falling into the 
deeps of bathos, ends with the anti-climax, ‘She offered to fight the 
rest of the world with her right hand tied behind her back!’ 

From this unlucky Eton or perhaps Harrow reminiscence, when 
Mr. Gully peradventure was professor in ‘the noble art of self- 
defence,’ let me hasten to liberate our professor in the new chair 
of ‘ fair trade,’ by searching for some needle of eye and point in the 
hay-bundle of his iterated and reiterated fallacies, for all the world 
as like each other as the still green blades and spires in a truss not 
yet thatched. 

When this fortunate successor to a baronetcy and an estate 
affirms that the working men of England are ‘ badly off now,’ we 
will not affect to deny that their case might be better; but, when 
the misfortune is charged upon ‘isolated free trade,’ my answer is 
that there is too little trade, free or fair, isolated or multitudinous. 
A man of many assertions and few proofs is sure to land himself in a 
quagmire before he has done; and soit is here. In one page we 
read of ‘the marked depreciation in the quality of English goods’ ; 
in the next ‘foreigners have flooded our markets with cheap, and 
often nasty, manufactured goods.’ In short, ‘England has been 
made the market for the shoddy of all nations; of inferior, often 
adulterated, goods, made at the lowest possible cost, and sold at the 
lowest possible price !’ 

Well, if we did not know by this time with whom we have to 
deal, we should have both eyes and ears opened to a realising 
stretch by one sentence in these lucubrations: ‘The apathy with 
which the nation views the collapse of agriculture is astounding.’ 
There spake with full tongue the country squire: of course, the mere 
truth or untruth of the halloo is a secondary question. Yet, by 
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implied admission, it is the nation on one side and the men of acres 
on the other; that speaks any number of whole volumes in a baker’s 
dozen of words; and, God save. the mark! it is on a question of 
supplies for the national oven ! 

Well, in a fight like this we must be content to measure swords or 
break a lance with whomsoever comes, The matter at stake is in its 
nature ordinary—a mixed matter of truths or facts, and of axioms or 
. principles. At this moment we see before us an imposing array of 
facts, or, at least, of figures. They look endless, but it is by a device 
had recourse to on the boards of theatres, where, by the continuous 
circulation of a small number of seeming soldiers around a paste- 
board pillar, a large host is made to impose itself upon the spectators 
who really fill the house. The facts, whether factitious or no, are, 
from the trick of iteration, a great deal Jess numerous than in sem- 
blance they appear; and when, by keen and critical inspection, 
reduced to the actual number, on closer examination they are found 
to be facts of different sorts and in different degrees. A few, indeed, 
are facts about which there can be no contest, whatever may be their 
amount of force in argument and demonstration. A second class 
are but half facts, which, severed from their other moieties, are mere 
distortions. The remainder have no just claim to be received as 
facts at all; but, not with needless incivility to stigmatise them as 


lies, falsehoods, or even fibs, are, nevertheless, loose assertions, fig- 
ments of the fancy, hallucinations of a dyspeptic stomach and a 


disordered brain. If called upon for proof of these distinctions, I 
content myself for the present with asking what we are to de- 
nominate such phrases as these:—‘ Querulous entreaties for better 
terms only afford more convincing evidence of our folly. ‘The 
marked depreciation in the quality of English goods.’ ‘The moral 
stagnation of the masses.’ ‘Throughout the whole of America and 
France every class, rich and poor, statesmen and pressmen, producers 
and consumers, are absolutely wnanimous in upholding Protection.’ 
“If Cicero’s wish were possible, that “ every man should have 
written on his brow what he really thought of the affairs of the 
State,” the words Free Trade would now appear on the foreheads of 
but very few of the electors of England.’ ‘The world still persists 
in regarding them (the principles of Cobden) as nonsense.’ ‘I doubt 
whether during the whole of the present generation a single convert 
has joined the Free-trade faith.’ And yet, strange to say, ‘ sophisms 
have been preferred to experience, theories to facts, and paradoxes to 
common sense.’ ‘The most sanguine must allow there is something 
rotten in the state of England.’ ‘The agricultural interest is on the 
verge of ruin, and the manufacturing interest is in a condition that 
alarms all engaged in it.’ ‘France imposes tariffs of from fifteen 
to fifty per cent. on English goods; but that is not a war of tariffs— 
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oh! dear, no—it is only a war of tariffs when, in self-defence, England 
imposes duties on French goods.’ ‘Bradford is nearly ruined, and 
both manufacturers and operatives are emigrating to America,’ 
‘With the exception of the bankers, the brokers, the brewers, the 
distillers, and the publicans, and the importers of foreign goods, every 
elass in the community is either losing money or working without 
profit.’ With perfect confidence I leave it to the discriminating 
judgment. of every intelligent hearer or reader to determine to 
which of the three categories just defined these bold statements 
belong. If I mistake not (and they all are but samples), the facts 
will be found scarce, the half-truths in excess, and the airy nothings 
in a majority. 

But, while dwelling in the region of imagination and invention, 
this romantic writer occasionally descends to the terminology, if not 
to the logic, of the demonstrator. ‘ There is no escape,’ quoth he, 
‘from the two horns of the dilemma—Protection or emigration. 
Which will the operative class of Great Britain select? Will they 
protect their labour and their industries, as their fellow-workers all 
over the world have done, and remain at home? Or will they quit 
the land of what is falsely called Free Trade for the land of what is 
actually and really Fair Trade?’ Now, in the first place, why is the 
decisive issue referred to a set of dolts, who, according to the ques- 
tioner, ‘do not think for themselves as they do in France and 
America?’ In the next place, how came he to forget that he was 
dealing, on the one hand, with the greatest nation and country in the 
Old World, and the thinly-peopled, while illimitable, country of the 
New; and, on the other hand, to repeat his own second-hand sneer, 
with ‘a redundant population hemmed in by the melancholy 
ocean?’ But, however, I will not shrink from frankly answering his 
main inquiry; and it will be seen, as I do so, whether or not my 
fellow-operatives think I have answered him discreetly. My answer, 
then, is, that they will do in the future as they have done in the past : 
a part of them will stay at home to denounce and resist the idea 
of Protection, and a part of them will go abroad—I suppose, to 
participate in that good fortune which, according to this gentle- 
man, exists everywhere but here, and also to make a little elbow- 
room for those who, like Bonaparte in St. Helena, remain prisoners 
to the ‘melancholy ocean.’ If, however, we are so ‘ redundant’ 
and so ‘hemmed in, what wonder that, while emigration flows 
from every other shore to the shores of the Atlantic, ‘ not one ever 
comes to England?’ Were the fact so, whereas it seldom is, when 
this imaginative writer fancies himself in the groundward region of 
fact, surely the reason of it was plain even to groundling understand- 
ings. Do not our lords and squires persist in surrounding themselves 
with a sanitary cord of manifold twist of many miles breadth, as if 
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they dreaded contact with the brutish herd who ‘ do not think for 
themselves?’ And yet, hemmed in as these melancholy creatures 
are by waters not more melancholy than themselves, and huddling 
together as they do in those lugubrious towns which are their only 
refuge, it is remarkable what herds of Italian organ-grinders, and 
Savoyards with their monkeys, squeeze, in amongst us; how in 
London there are almost as many German bread or sugar bakers and 
counting-house clerks as there are native Britons in these pursuits, 
In short, one meets almost daily with as many nationalities in this 
metropolis as were assembled in Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost. 
In good sooth, were the owners (at present) of entailed estates as 
careful to live within their incomes as they are to seclude themselves 
within their overgrown domains, they would be able to let their 
farms at rents on which occupiers might live in comfort and our 
labourers be not quite slaves, and might learn at length to put their 
deer parks under the useful plough, and wildernesses, too long left 
desolate and waste, might, as the fervid prophet has it, ‘ be tilled, 
and become like the garden of Eden !’ 

But let the farmers know who are really, and not in mere 
pretence, their friends. I ask my fellow-operatives whether they 
do not sympathise with the tillers of the soil, and their griefs 
and disappointments? Iam sure they do, and so do all honest and 
unselfish Englishmen of every class. Mr. Bright, whom this gentleman 
rather grudgingly quotes, did so when he connected the low state of 
our home trade with a succession of bad harvests, and fairly admitted 
that, in the Apostle’s beautiful words, there ‘should be no schism in 
the body, but that the members should have the same care one for 
another; and whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with 
it, and one member be honoured (or do well), all the members rejoice 
with it.’ Such language as this (carrying the stamp of its divinity 
upon the face of it) bears out the words of the first Free-traders five- 
and-thirty years ago, when, as this gentleman cynically calls to mind, 
they claimed to be doing ‘ God’s work.’ What! he in effect exclaims, 
God’s work to ‘destroy the landowner?’ Well, no; but let the 
landowner take heed to himseif, lest another warning in sacred words 
prove as applicable to him as it was to the people to whom it was 
first addressed, ‘ O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself!’ 

Should it be thought that I have paid over-much attention to this 
paper, which takes the lead in the August number of the Nineteenth 
Century, my answer is, that it not merely occupies the first place in this 
well-known publication, but its appearance has been timed to be simul- 
taneous with the first announcement of the hatching of the egg that was 
laid in the private meeting at the Westminster Palate Hotel, and is 
distinctly the first exposition of the title given to the resulting chick. 
Its name in the politico-economical ornithology is ‘The National 
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Fair Trade League,’ and fair trade is precisely the single string on 
which Sir Edward Sullivan, like a Paganini Redivivus, pursues 
his one theme with numberless variations. 

But I must now focalise these remarks by way of conclusion. It 
isa foul abuse of language to attempt to hide Protection and dear 
bread under the cloak of ‘fair trade.’ We cannot, all at once and 
everywhere, have a free and unshackled exchange between the various 
products of the earth and the fruits of man’s ingenuity, skill, and 
labour. But we can continue to set the nations a good example, 
and, by degrees, get all others into the same mind with ourselves. 
So let us neither shrink nor flinch but endure tothe end. The other 
day (August 22, 1881) the English Commissioners were to have 
joined their French colleagues in Paris for the renewal of negotiations 
with a view to the conclusion of a fresh Treaty of Commerce between 
the two countries. Unfortunately, the Government of the Republic 
took an attitude which obliged our own to call a halt. That advised 
pause was not what our good neighbours expected. Their calculation 
seems to have been that any sort of agreement would have been 
accepted rather than the prejudicial tariff arranged to take effect on 
the 8th of November. Thus surprised, the French mind is waking 
up, and will perhaps find its way to the unequivocal adoption of 
conditions quite equal to those for which Richard Cobden success- 
fully negotiated under the Empire. But if the interests on both 
sides, perilled by delay, are to be in any good measure saved, what 
France does she must do quickly. If, however, we have some reason 
for misgivings as to French tactics, we have none for mistrust when 
we look at home. Our ‘ fair traders’ start with something not either 
truth or fairness in their right hand. When did John Bright or any 
other man promise that the very first step in Free Trade between our 
country and others should control the changefulness of our island 
seasons, or safeguard our manufacturers and merchants from every 
cause of fluctuation and depression ? 

Pray, how would the cessation of American and other foreign 
corn from freely flowing into British ports better our position as a 
people? What would their surplus of wheat be worth to the growers 
upon whose hands it would then be thrown back? ‘Ay, but the rents 
of our landowners would be improved.’ Would they? That result 
would be among the most transitory of things, and their security as 
a class would be as fleeting. It seems to me that one year’s return 
to the dark ages of our fathers would cause the many millions of tax- 
payers to rise up in dimensions that would terrify the rest out of 
their remaining wits. 

These gentlemen would be singing on the verge of a beetling 
precipice were they to succeed in their desperate endeavour to get 
rid, without substitute, of a treaty which will have lasted one-and- 
Vou. X.—No. 55. GG 
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twenty years with mutual satisfaction to the parties concerned ; and 
they must not flatter themselves that those above would escape with 
life and limb under the tumble down. It is a ground of hope for us 
all that France has quite as much at stake as ourselves. There are 
sound political economists, if not over-many Free Traders, across the 
Straits, and they may save the mere gamesters in desperate chances 
from plunging into gross blunders; while such, after all, is the 
progress of ideas in countries of Europe once involved in thick 
darkness, that, it may be, both the Iberian and Italian peninsulas 
might be among the first to recoup our temporary loss, at the same 
time that Spain, Portugal, and Italy did each a good thing for 
themselves, as every one of them is by nature well capable of; and 
perhaps the only way for some French manufacturers, and for such 
politicians as do their bidding, to see things in their true light, is 
the old way of adverse experience. France will gain an experience of 
restricted commerce, which has hardly been within her reach before. 
But I must not entangle myself in the web of fiscal argument, 
which mystifies us plain people, and I leave the French question in 
the hope that, perhaps, as one result of the elections of August 21, 
the interrupted negotiations may be renewed under happier auspices. 
What, meanwhile, are the home facts? First of all, a number of bad 
harvests, almost unexampled in our history, causing us, however, to 
ask each other, What in the world should we have done but for cheap 
bread made of excellent and abundant foreign flour? If we extend 
our view to our own colonies, do we not find Victoria backsliding 
with Protection, while New South Wales, its next-door neighbour, 
makes good progress under Free Trade? The member for Preston, 
Mr. Ecroyd, repudiates as false accusations ‘ Retaliation’ and 
* Protection,’ yet it is part of his scheme to put a ten per cent. 
duty on imports of food from any country that will not accept his 
ideas of ‘Fair Trade.’ It is one consolation that these gentlemen 
themselves hardly seem to understand each other, and it is another to 
compare the division lists on Mr Ritchie’s motion ; the former will not 
for ever accept the poor privilege of grumbling at foreign competition as 
a sufficient solace under high rents, still less will working men cheer 
our lords and squires in their efforts to get rid of income and pro- 
perty tax by imposing a heavy duty upon the food of the people. 
They will much rather take measures for enlightening the minds of 
their rustic brethren preparatory to the extension of the county 
franchise. The announced ‘national convention of the industrial 
classes’ in town and country will not fail to set these matters in 
order. Meanwhile Mr. Herbert Gladstone's re-election for Leeds has 
afforded the opportunity for a point-blank denial, on authority higher, 
though not better informed, than his own, that our commerce is 
widening and that we are living upon our capital, as some have had 
the daring to affirm. With this averment, I venture to associate the 
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significant answer of the Prime Minister to a correspondent who 
called his attention to the unsatisfactory state of the Land Laws in 
Great Britain. Woe worth the day (should it really come) when, for 
the good pleasure and selfish profit of any other class or classes, the 
‘fair ’—yes, fair—wages of skill and labour shall suffer diminution ! 
But the question is one of neither one class nor one country. It isa 
question in which class and country are merged, or should be merged, 
in the whole world as one, and in all the equal claims and common 
interests of all mankind. 
GEORGE Porter. 
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FRANCE AND NORTH AFRICA. 


Waite the French expeditionary force was being concentrated on the 
Tunisian frontiers during the early days of last April, the Times 
pointed out that it would be deplorable if the action of France were 
to throw the countries on the Northern coast of Africa, which have 
been by tacit consent regarded as in some sort neutral ground, into 
a melting pot of ambition and aggression. This is precisely what 
has since happened, and it is much to be feared that momentous 
results will ensue from the French invasion of Tunis which its 
original promoters may never for a moment have contemplated. 
The present situation is a very grave one, and to realise its gravity it 
is necessary to recapitulate briefly the events of the past six months. 
In January and February the details of the cawse célébre, known as the 
Enfida case, first attracted the attention of England to the doings of 
the French in Tunis, and more particularly to the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of M. Roustan. In March, the public interest felt about 
the Enfida was suddenly transferred to the frontier tribe of Hamirs, 
the existence of which was previously almost unknown. On the last 
day of that month a band of these hardy mountaineers was said to 
have slain several French soldiers in a fair fight on Algerian soil, and 
France at once resolved to vindicate her flag and secure the future 
integrity of her frontiers by an invasion of Tunisian territory. The 
guilt of the Hamirs, which ‘is now known to have been more than 
apocryphal, was then treated in England as a foregone conclusion, 
and we received the most comforting assurances from M. St. Hilaire 
that the impending operations would be strictly confined to their con- 
dign punishment, and nothing more. ‘ The security of our frontier,’ 
said M. Jules Ferry, ‘demands durable pledges, and it is of the Bey 
of Tunis that we ask them. We have no designs against his terri- 
tory or his throne.’ Up to the time when the French troops actually 
entered the Regency, the Bey of Tunis never believed in the reality of 
the danger which threatened him. Asa fief of the Sultan of Turkey, 
he fondly imagined that the inviolability of his State was assured by 
the sixty-third article of the Treaty of Berlin, and he accordingly 
appealed to his Suzerain for counsel and help. No sooner had the 
French proclaimed to all Europe that the Bey was impotent to 
punish his own subjects, than a Tunisian force, commanded by the 
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heir-apparent, marched into the Hamir country, and received the 
submission of the tribes. But the energetic action of the Bey was 
destined to have no more practical effect than his own protests or 
those of the Sublime Porte. Without any demand for redress of 
grievances or declaration of war, the French troops crossed the 
frontier from several points on the 26th of April, and events suc- 
ceeded each other with wonderful rapidity. Tabarca was bombarded, 
Kef and Bizerta were occupied, and sixteen days later the column of 
General Bréart encamped within sight of the walls of Tunis. From 
that moment the Hamirs disappear from the history of the campaign, 
and it is now generally admitted that, as a matter of fact, they were 
rather sinned against than sinning. 

The Hamir raid was nothing more nor less than the pretext 
selected as a cloak for a preconcerted scheme of aggression, which 
has occupied the attention of French statesmen since the earlier 
days of the Empire. During the French advance the Bey sent pro- 
test after protest to the great Powers, and only a few minutes before 
General Bréart entered the Casr Essaid palace, a telegraphic message 
from the Grand Vizier at Constantinople informed the Bey that a 
speedy and satisfactory solution of the difficulty might be expected at 
the hands of Europe. By four o’clock on the eventful 12th of May 
the French outposts were pushed to within a few yards of the palace, 
and the ostentatious display of a battery of artillery in view of the 
windows of the harem was eminently calculated to second the efforts 
of General Bréart and M. Roustan, who at that hour, accompanied 
by a numerous escort and a staff of twenty officers fully armed, 
entered the private saloon of Muhamed Essadek. Before dusk the 
Bey of Tunis yielded to force, and signed the treaty which constituted 
him a vassal of France. The last feat of French arms was loudly 
applauded from one end of France to the other, and the disasters of 
the past were for a moment forgotten. The openly expressed wrath 
of Italy and the disapprobation of England were ignored; fresh 
assurances were given by M. St. Hilaire to Lord Granville, and 
France congratulated herself on obtaining so easily the possession of 
a ‘virgin soil’ for French enterprise, and this without any real 
responsibility either for the government of the country or its future. 

The convention of Casr Essaid was not a month old when very 
alarming rumours gained ground. The troops, returning in the full 
pride of victory from their military excursion to Tunis, were quickly 
and quietly shipped to Algeria to stay the tide of revolution in Oran. 
The soldiers of General Vicendon had no sooner quieted the riots at 
Marseilles than they returned in haste to Africa in order to check 
by their presence a wide-spread insurrectionary movement in the 
province of Constantine. Meanwhile the Arab chief, Bon-Amena, was 
desolating with fire and sword the frontiers of the Sahara ; thousands 
of Spanish settlers were flying for their lives, and the French general 
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sent to meet him was forced to place on record the humiliating con- 
fession that, unless he could command troops who needed ‘ neither 
food, nor drink, nor sleep,’ it was impossible to overtake him. M, 
Albert Grévy no sooner proclaimed the disarmament of Algeria, than 
General Saussier was sent to endeavour to restore order and public 
confidence. 

France was certainly not destined to remain for any length of 
time in ignorance of the dangers involved by her triumphs in Tunis, 
It soon became apparent that the Bey had given away what he was 
powerless to concede, and that the community of religious feeling 
existing amongst the tribes of North Africa had been greatly under- 
valued, if not wholly forgotten. The traditional sentiment of the 
Moslem was entirely ignored in the calculations of MM. St. Hilaire 
and Roustan, who judged of the whole Tunisian population by their 
scanty knowledge of the inhabitants of the capital. Surely no dream 
of easy conquest was ever destined to a ruder awakening. M. Roustan 
was hardly installed in the magnificent suite of apartments allotted 
to him as Tunisian Foreign Minister in the Bardo Palace, when a 
ery to arms was sounded all along the southern boundary of the 
regency. The warlike tribes of the Slasi, the Hamama, the Mitelite, 
and the Drid, flocked to the standard of Ali Ben Hlifa. The treason 
of the Bey was loudly proclaimed; *‘ Muhamed Essadek,’ said the 
insurgents, ‘has betrayed his liege lord the Sultan, and henceforth 
we as good Moslems will only recognise our Caliph.’ The revolt 
would doubtless have broken out two months sooner if the conditions 
of the Casi Essaid Treaty had been fully known. The Bey was well 
aware of this, and from the first trembled for the consequences of his 
act. For a time he persuaded the Bedouin Arabs that the French 
troops encamped around his palace were only fugitives from the 
victorious Hamirs, to whom he was extending hospitality previous to 
sending them back to France. This story, however, did not avail 
him long. The appearance of French ships off Jerba and Sfax con- 
vinced the Arabs of the truth of the report that the Bey had sanc- 
tioned the occupation of the seaport towns, and this fact alone was 
sufficient to provoke disorders, of which Europe has only as yet heard 
the beginning. When the insurgents advanced on Sfax, Tunisian 
troops were sent to meet them. The European colony fled en masse, 
leaving 4,000,000 francs’ worth of British merchandise to inevitable 
destruction. The Tunisian soldiers could not be trusted to attack 
their co-religionists, and were hastily recalled. The French squadron 
then bombarded this once thriving and prosperous town. The in- 
surgents made a breastwork of the valuable iron-bound bales of 
esparto grass, mostly belonging to English merchants, and returned 
the fire. After an obstinate resistance Sfax was taken, but the 
victors only entered a heap of smoking ruins, and then over the 
corpses of six hundred of its defenders. To the very last the Arabs 
fired on the French troops from the houses, preferring death to flight. 
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Of the conduct of the victors I prefer to say nothing. Ali Ben Hlifa 
rallied his followers and retreated a few miles into the desert. There 
he was securely protected by a sandy waste and a July sun. He 
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, than knew how powerfully the climate and the want of water would fight 
publie against the invader at Sfax. The other tribes of Southern Tunis are inf 





in open revolt, and on one occasion advanced close to the capital, Hae a 
whence they carried off 2,000 camels almost within gunshot of the i om 
French camp at Manouba, and effected a successful retreat, General 
Logerot being powerless to overtake them. The raid at Manouba is 
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cling but a solitary instance of what is now hourly taking place in Tunis. i 
nder- One day we hear of a night attack on the French troops at Gabes, and re iy 
f the on another of the wanton murder of a British subject at Susa. It is i 
ilaire impossible to conceal the unhappy truth that this once well-governed, i 
their peaceful, and prosperous country is now a prey to anarchy of the most ; 
reath appalling description. For all practical purposes the Bey has ceased 





to govern anywhere outside the walls of his capital, and nothing but 
abject fear prevents the townspeople from making common cause with 
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invasion was to secure the frontiers. It has turned all Algeria into a 
nest of sedition. The French invasion was to promote commerce. 
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a It has ruined and paralysed trade almost beyond hope of recovery. 

the The French invasion was to bring about a financial reform. It has 

orth saddled the State with an additional debt of 2,000,000/. in the course 

volt of six months ; it has given rise te enormous claims for loss of property 

ions on the part of the European colonists who have suffered from French 

vell bombardments; and it has rendered it impossible for anybody either 

‘his to collect the taxes or to pay them. i 
nch Certain questions naturally present themselves for our considera- Hi 
the tion. What will France do to put an end to the present state of | 
to things in Tunis? Does France intend to confine her so-called mis- \ 
ail sion of civilisation to Tunis? How does her present and possible 

n- action affect England? Electoral considerations must account to a 

1c. very great extent for the mystery which exists as to the French 

ras programme in North Africa, but an expedition to the sacred city of | 
rd Kairwin seems to have been already determined on. M. Guérin, in a 
an 1860, describes Kairwan thus :—‘ Though Tunis has been for long ages i] 
3, the political capital, Kairwan has always remained in the mind of the i 
le masses the religious capital of the country. It is the Holy City, par i 
k excellence, where the Crescent reigns undividedly. For twelve j 

n centuries no minister of the Gospel has entered it. Situate in i 
3 nearly the heart of Tunisia, it has never been attacked by Christian | 
f troops, as the coast towns have so often been. Hence the sort of i 
] holy and mysterious aureole with which the Mussulman religion | 

2 surrounds it. . . . The shrines of its Saints are equally the object of i} 
, constant pilgrimage. ll this maintains in the mind ofthe populace if 


a fanaticism which nothing hitherto has succeeded in weakening. j 
Its religious monuments are amongst the most venerated of Islamism.’ 
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Containing the tomb of Sidi Abou el Awib, the intimate friend of 
Mahommed himself, Mecca alone rivals the sanctity and celebrity of 
Kairwin. Noone can any longer ignore the community of feeling 
which exists amongst the Moslems of North Africa, but Kairwan is 
venerated far beyond the boundaries of Tunis, Tripoli, and Egypt. 
Can it be for one moment expected that the Arabs of Tunis will allow 
the desecration of their cherished shrine without a struggle? They 
will undoubtedly call on their Tripolitan brethren to help them, and 
I believe all the efforts of the Sultan will be powerless to prevent a 
hostile demonstration on the part of the native tribes. France would 
have us believe that all resistance to her aggression is sedition, and 
all opposition to her ambition fanaticism. It is the action of France 
which provokes resistance, not the action of the Tunisians which pro- 
vokes France. The utter fallaciousness of the French pleas and 
pretexts can no longer be denied, any more than it is possible to 
credit the specious promises of French diplomatists. The very lan- 
guage France used fifty years ago about Algeria is applied in 1881 to 
Tunis, and is now even extended to Tripoli. All people who oppose 
French conquest are fanatics, and France must put down all fanatics 
at any cost. This is the reductio ad absurdum of the arguments 
which at present find favour amongst the lately peace-loving citizens 
of the peaceful French Republic. They represent a policy which can 
only be likened to a snow-ball rolling down a hill-side, of which it is 
difficult to foretell the ultimate dimensions or the ultimate destina- 
tion. The action of France in North Africa has alarmed Europe, and 
seems calculated at no distant date to disturb the peace of the world. 
The Sultan of Turkey has sent troops to endeavour to keep order in 
his Tripolitan dominions amidst those very people who naturally feel 
disposed to help their Tunisian brethren to protect that which is 
most cherished and reverenced by their common faith, and the legiti- 
mate action of the Sublime Porte is now construed into an excuse for 
adding the unlawful conquest of Tripoli to the equally illegal con- 
quest of Tunis. On the 19th of July the Journal des Débats writes 
as follows :— 


L’envoi de troupes et de navires ottomans a Tripoli ne peut que surexciter les 
tribus arabes de cette Régence, surexciter aussi par contagion celles de la Tunisie, 
° ’ (=) 
par conséquent rendre nécessaire l’extension du protectorat francais et l’occupatiun 

des points d’ot nous pourrons contenir les agitateurs et les fanatiques. 


Two days later the mask is thrown off, and the same newspaper 
thus addresses its readers :— 


Aurons-nous la folie d’hésiter plus longtemps? Continuerons-nous je ne sais 
quelle politique idyllique qui suppose que les hommes sont des agneaux ? Oroirons- 
nous qu’un morceau de parchemin ait la vertu de maintenir en paix des Arabes 
fanatisés et de transformer en soldats francais des soldats tunisiens ? Non, il est trop 
tard maintenant pour reculer. L’ile de Djerba, Sabés, Sfax, Souse, Kairouan, etc., 
doivent avoir des garnisons frangaises & perpétuité. 


The République Frangaise, the recognised organ of M. Gam- 
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betta, goes even further. Only a few days ago it addressed its 


readers as follows :— 


Our Minister for Foreign Affairs cannot content himself with the hypocritical 
protestations with which Assym Pacha overwhelms him when he learns the de- 
parture of men of war and of fresh troops for the coasts of Tripoli, and when he 
holds in his hands, as the result of Sheik Mahmoud’s arrest, the proofs of a vast 
religious conspiracy, the ringleaders of which are at Stamboul advising the Sultan, 
and labouring to combat our lawful sovereignty in Saharian Africa. 





Lord Granville has clearly pointed out that there is a wide differ- 
ence between Tunis and Tripoli, and that even France has never 
disputed the status of the latter as an integral part of the Turkish 
Empire. The political and commercial importance of Tripoli to 
England is probably very little understood. An examination of the 
Consular Reports for the past six years will, however, show that two- 
thirds of the export and import trade of the country is carried on 
with Great Britain and Malta. In 1880, 123 British vessels visited 
the port of Tripoli; 84,000/. worth of British manufactured goods 
were imported, as against 26,0001. worth of foreign fabrics; and 
England received esparto fibre of the value of 188,576/. In 1878, 
sheep and oxen, valued at 15,850/., and corn, worth 26,052/., were 
exported from the town of Ben Ghazi to Malta. 

There is also at Tripoli, as at Tunis, Sfax, and Susa, an important 
Maltese colony. 

It is chiefly through Tripoli that our manufactured goods pass 
into the interior of Africa. 

Mr. Rae, who recently visited Tunis and Tripoli, writes : ‘ Tripoli 
is now the centre of all the caravan trade of Northern Africa. In 
recent years three thousand pilgrims, conducted by a religious chief 
of Kairwan, with ten or fifteen thousand camels, would encamp for 
sometimes a month’s repose under the walls of Tripoli.’ France has 
now declared a war of tariffs against English merchandise. Can it 
be said we have no concern in conquests which will exclude our 
legitimate trade from the most important part of an entire conti- 
nent? France is not’ always content with merely waging a war of 
protection. On the banks of the Niger she has already bargained for a 
great trade-monopoly. She would in all probability deal in a similar 
manner with the Tripolitan caravans. 

The political aspect of the question is equally important. Tripoli 
adjoins Egypt. France will, therefore, be in direct communication 
with that country by land. Between Tripoli and Egypt dwell the 
tribes of the Barca, who would doubtless resist an invasion. As the 
Hamirs afforded an excuse for a French expedition to Tunis, and 
as the frontier tribes of Tripoli may at any moment furnish a pretext 
for an extension of French aggression into that country, so, in all 
probability, would M. St. Hilaire regard any display of ‘ fanaticism ’ 
by the Barca mountaineers as the most ample justification for an 
advance on Egypt. It is impossible for us to shut our eyes to what is 
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going on in Egypt. Not only does France now contest our right to 
a *preponderating influence’ in that country, but her representatives 
are endeavouring slowly but surely to undermine the position we 
actually hold there. In his recent work, England and Egypt, Mr. 
Dicey records the following suggestive remarks of. M. Waddington ; 
‘The great achievement of my diplomacy has been the acquiring for 
France in Egypt the influence on the administration of the country 
to which she is justly entitled, and that influence I am not going to 
throw away simply because it does not suit the convenience of 
England to follow our common policy.’ M. Waddington’s views are 
to-day very energetically acted upon in Egypt. If France becomes 
the next-door neighbour of Egypt in Tripoli, she will of course put 
forth more overtly the claim to exclusive influence, which was for the 
nonce the watchword of the Tunisian expedition. 

England has interests both in Egypt and Tripoli. These interests 
are practically inseparable. Lord Granville has entered into a solemn 
engagement in the face of Europe, and it is impossible that he can , 
recede from it. France must not be allowed to imagine that if, by 
wanton aggression, she excites the resistance of the tribes on the 
Tripolitan frontier, we shall be ready to condone a further advance 
eastwards. . 

Experience has taught us to appreciate at their real value 
French assurances and French excuses. The fate of Tunis has fur- 
nished us with an excellent key to the unravelling of the tangled 
skeins of French diplomacy. British interests have suffered enough 
already by the ‘ mission of civilisation’ to make us more watchful in 
the future. It is enough that Mr. Levy, a British subject, has been 
wantonly despoiled of his property, that British ships have been searched 
on the high seas, that our own political agent has been practically ac- 
eredited to his French colleague, that thousands of pounds’ worth of 
British property has been destroyed, and that Malta is to-day crowded 
by hundreds of once prosperous emigrants reduced to beggary. 
Lord Granville is unwilling to dwell on the ‘ incongruities’ and 
‘ inconsistencies’ of M. Barthélémy St. Hilaire’s tortuous explana- 
tions and declarations. The English people and English press have, 
however, estimated them at their proper -value, and learned a lesson 
not to be easily forgotten. Neither Italy nor Turkey will ever par- 
don the cruel wrong done them by France. England will perhaps be 
wiser in the future. Centuries ago the edict went forth from Rome, 
‘ Delenda est Carthago. Carthage fell. 

France has passed and executed the same sentence on Tunis. 
The former conquest was achieved by an open and honourable war- 
fare; the latter in a manner very strongly resembling the predatory 
attack of a lawless and uncivilised people. 


De LA Warr. 
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THE FUTURE OF GOLD. 


Arter the year 1850, when California and Australia were sending 
out into the world annually about thirty-five millions sterling in gold, 
Michel Chevalier and Cobden raised the cry of alarm: the world 
would be completely submerged by a deluge of gold. After 1867, 
the production of gold rapidly diminishing, an entirely opposite fear 
gradually gained ground amongst far-seeing business men. In 1869 
in the review of the preceding year, the Economist wrote: ‘It may 
safely be affirmed that the present annual supply of 30,000,000/. of 
gold is no more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
expanding commerce of the world. The real danger is that the pre- 
sent supply should fall off, and amongst the greatest and most 
salutary events that could now occur would be the discovery of rich 
gold deposits.’ 

In 1871, after the decision of Germany to proscribe silver, the 
uneasiness of the Hconomist increases, and it writes thus: * As the 
annual supply of gold is reckoned at little more than 20,000,000l., 
and the annual demand for miscellaneous purposes is very large, it 
follows that if the German Government perseveres in its policy, the 
strain upon the existing stocks and currency will be most severe. 
Unless the annual production of gold should suddenly increase, the 
money markets of the world are likely to be perturbed by this bullion 
scarcity.’ 

What the Zconomist foresaw has taken place. The scarcity of 
gold has induced so great a fall in prices that they are now lower 
than in 1850. Mr. Robert Giffen clearly showed this in an excellent 


study which has never been disputed, but which has, on the contrary, 


been confirmed by such men as Thorold Rogers, Patterson, Samuel 
Smith and Williamson of Liverpool, John Hector, T. Smith, and many 
others. Who can doubt that the present crisis from which the entire 
world is suffering is due to the scarcity of gold? Up to the present 
time, exchanges have been effected in civilised countries by means of 
two metals, gold and silver ; to-day, the coinage of silver having been 
suspended, except in India, the stock of money in the world is now only 
fed by gold, and at the same time the production of gold is yearly 
diminishing, and, what is worse, for the last three years America has 
taken for herself more than sixteen millions annually—that is to say, 
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the whole total production, less four millions, which do not suffice to 
cover even industrial wants. Bagehot estimated that England ab- 
sorbed yearly for industry and coinage from fvur to five millions ster- 
ling. On the contrary, in 1879 England exported a surplus of gold, 
amounting to 2,389,826/. and in 1880 4,249,449/. The coinage in 
Europe has now sunk to almost nothing. In France the coinage of 
gold, which amounted in 1877 to 271,645,425 francs, and in 1878 to 
189,139,520 francs, sank in 1879 to 24,610,540 francs. In England 
last year the amount of gold coined was quite insignificant, 35,0001, 
only. Silver can no longer, as recently, help the circulation and effect 
exchanges, for it is no longer admitted at mints. The production of 
gold, which was thirty-five millions annually some years ago, does not 
now exceed nineteen or twenty millions. It is clearly evident that 
these circumstances united—viz. the proscription of silver, the de- 
crease in the production of gold, and the draining of gold to America 
—have led to an appreciation of gold, a fall in prices, and to the 
present crisis, as the inevitable consequence of monetary contraction. 
This being the case, it is of the highest importance that we 
should carefully examine if the production of gold is destined to 
increase or diminish, for the economic conditions of the whole 
civilised world are dependent on this. If more gold be not found, 
silver still being proscribed, prices will continue to fall. Prices 
falling, the burden on all those owing gold will increase, for they 
will be forced to sell more articles to obtain the same quantity of 
gold ; farmers will have more and more difficulty in paying, for the 
produce of their farms will lose in value; manufacturers will be ex- 
posed to heavy losses, for while converting the raw material into 
manufactured goods, the general fall in prices will make itself felt, 
and the manufacturer will in all probability find himself working at 
a loss. 
It would be rash to predict, with too great certainty, anything 
definite with regard to the future of gold; nevertheless, taking as a 
basis ascertained historical facts, and geological researches with 
respect to the earth’s crust, it is not impossible to arrive at certain 
conjectures which may be at least looked upon as probabilities. 
This is what an eminent professor at the University of Vienna, 
Dr. Suess, has attempted to do in a work entitled Die Zukunft des 
Goldes (The Future of Gold). This book attained a very high repu- 
tation throughout Germany, and has been successful in convincing 
some of the most able economists that it is essential to restore to 
silver its attribute of money, of which it never should have been 
deprived. The conclusions Dr. Suess reaches are as follows: The 
production of gold will in the future diminish and the mines become 
exhausted the more rapidly as the present means of working them 
are more perfected and powerful. The discovery of new mines in 
hitherto unexplored regions may, for the time being, stop this ex- 
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haustion, but the expanse of new country where we may hope to 
meet with these mines is rapidly diminishing, and in the parts 
previously colonised, mines once very productive are being one 
after another abandoned. We will examine how Dr. Suess treats 
these different points. 

Gold and silver are essentially the ‘ precious metals’ from the 
mere fact of their being rare. The scarcity of gold is certainly the 
chief cause of its value. But can it be explained why gold is so rare? 
According to Dr. Suess, it is because gold is one of the heaviest metals. 
Three metals are noted for their extreme density—iridium, platinum, 
and gold. Their weight compared to water taken as a unit is repre- 
sented by the following figures: iridium 22.23, platinum 21.50, gold 
19.253. With the exception of that strange and also rare metal, 
mercury, the density of which is 13.59, gold and platinum weigh 
more than any other metals; for, as an instance, lead reaches 11.35, 
silver 10.47, bismuth 9.82, copper 8.80, nickel 8.27, and iron only 7.84. 
Is there a connection of cause and effect between these two facts, that 
gold is a rare metal and, at the same time, one of the heaviest that 
exist ? One would be inclined to think that there is, if one admit 
that the earth was first in a gaseous and afterwards in a liquid state. 
In this case the heaviest matters must have occupied the centre of the 
globe in a smelting condition. If it be true that our whole planetary 
system has been formed from matter, which constituted in the begin- 
ning an immense nebula, it follows that the planets the nearest the 
centre must be the heaviest. These ideas were brought forward 
by the great German philosopher Kant about the middle of the last 
century, and have been from time to time referred to since. ‘The 
great weight of platinum and gold,’ says a German naturalist, Petz- 
holdt, ‘is the reason for these metals being so scarce on the surface 
of the globe, for the greater quantity of them is contained in the still 
liquid kernel of the earth, there shielded from men’s greediness.’ 

Some observations that have been made help to support these 
ideas. The spectrum analysis reveals no gold in the sun; we may 
therefore conclude that it is quite in the centre, hidden from view by 
other lighter bodies in a gaseous state forming the photosphere. 
The planets may be divided according to their weight into two 
groups. The planets in the interior of the circle of asteroids are 
comparatively heavy, those exterior are comparatively light. Mer- 
cury, the nearest to the sun, weighs almost seven times as much as 
water; Venus, the Earth, and Mars, five times as much; while 
Jupiter weighs barely as much as water; Saturn 0°73 and Uranus 
0°84, therefore less than water. The density of Neptune, which has 
not been quite accurately determined, is at all events very trifling. 
So we see that in our planetary system the heaviest bodies are the 
nearest to the centre, and this leads us to assume that the same dis- 
tribution of matter will be found in each planet. As the rocks form- 
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ing the surface of our globe weigh on an average 2} times as much as 
water—limestone 2°6 to 2°8, granite and gneiss 2°54 to 2°7, and lava 
or basalt 2°7 to 3—and as, on the other hand, the specific gravity of 
the globe is five, we are necessarily led to conclude that the interior 
must be composed of heavy matter, far exceeding in weight the 
earth’s average of 5. The existence of gold in the central strata of 
our globe appears, therefore, very probable. 

But if this be the case, how can we account for gold and platinum 
being found on the surface of the earth? It can be explained by the 
action of hot springs and volcanoes. These two heavy metals are 
always found amongst rocks of an igneous origin—here where volcanic 
rocks have pierced through and scattered earlier formations, and 
there where granite has broken up schists. Platinum, which has only 
been found in abundance in the washings of Nijni-Tagil in the Ural, 
comes from the serpentine, a rock coming from the depths. Gold is 
chiefly found in quartz veins. These veins appear to have been 
formed in the following manner. As a natural consequence of the 
contraction of the earth’s solid crust, and of the upheaval and dis- 
turbance of the previous formations, crevasses have formed themselves, 
They have become filled with quartz, sometimes auriferous, either by 
the action of hot springs or by sublimation. In these veins, usually 
poor, exceptionally rich zones are here and there to be found ; German 
miners call them ‘ edle Siulen’ (noble columns), and Americans ‘ bo- 
nanzas.’ It is the working of these bonanzas that renders veins profit- 
able, which generally contain, apart from them, so little gold that the 
miner literally works at a loss. If the work be continued it is in the 
hope of coming upon one of those rich zones, which sometimes far more 
than compensate for any former deficit. The extreme scarceness of gold 
that can be dug up is therefore a fact, and a fact easily accounted 
for when we consider its distribution and the geological origin of this 
metal. 

Let us now recall some historical facts which lead Dr. Suess to 
conclude that the production of gold will diminish in the future. 
The soil from which we obtain gold may be placed under three heads: 
auriferous rocks, auriferous veins, and auriferous alluvium. 

I. The first group comprises rocks rich in magnesium and with 
gold scattered through them. A good example of this is the mines 
of Nijni-Tagil in the Ural, where platinum is also found. As a 
transition between this division and the next may be cited the 
auriferous minerals contained in some rocks of an igneous origin, 
as, for instance, the gold that is to be found in the granite of the 
west coast of South America and in certain parts of Brazil. Granite 
containing tin in the Erzgebirgen, in Bohemia,‘is a similar forma- 
tion. This division of auriferous grounds, very interesting from a 
geological, is less so from an economic point of view, for it contributes 
but very slightly to the production of gold. 
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II. The next group, the auriferous veins, comprises all the veins 
that have filled up, by means of hot-springs or geysers, the fissures 
in ground upheaved and broken. These veins may be subdivided 
into three categories according to the different natures of the soil 
in which we find them. (A.) Veins of recent volcanic rocks, 
principally the propylite. Gold is here found mixed with silver, 
and itis only in this division that those exceptionally rich seams—the 
bonanzas—are met with. To this category belong the Comstock 
Lode, in Nevada, which is the most noteworthy example; the auriferous 
beds of Queensland, some in New Zealand, and those of Schemnitz 
in the Carpathian range of Hungary. The gold is found sometimes 
in spangles and as ‘ electrum,’ or silver and gold combined, or, again, 
mixed with copper or sulphur. (B.) Veins in more ancient voleanic 
rocks, especially diorite. The gold here is not, as in the preceding 
division, mixed with silver, but, on the other hand, there are no 
bonanzas. The best example of this category are the veins of 
Victoria. (C.) Veins in the schists, where they meet with granite, or 
even in granite itself, even distant from volcanic regions. It is sup- 
posed that in this case granite has been the eruptive force which has 
brought the gold with it. These veins are sometimes very extensive : 
as, for instance, the famous Mother Lode in California, which spreads 
itself over a vast region ; but experience proves that they are seldom 
sufficiently productive to repay a miner’s toil. Silver is never found 
here, and gold only in the same circumstances as in the preceding 
divisions. Examples of this class are to be found in California, in 
New Caledonia, in Tasmania, and in the Pennine Alps. 

III. Auriferous alluvium. This alluvium is formed by the 
decomposition of different rocks containing gold, but it has been 
remarked that recent volcanic regions give much less than other 
classes of grounds. The veins richest in precious metals are, there- 
fore, not those which produce deposits containing the most. Gold 
is in this instance generally found as spangles or quite tiny 
grains, and sometimes as nuggets, of the size of a hen’s or 
even a turkey’s egg. An extraordinary point is that the gold 
found in this alluvium is purer than the metal found in the 
veins from which it comes, though, of course, this must have pro- 
ceded from them originally. Neither this phenomenon nor the for- 
mation of nuggets has yet been satisfactorily accounted for or 
explained. The ‘placers’ of California, Australia and Siberia are 
the most remarkable examples of auriferous alluvium. This latter 
can also be divided into two categories: (A.) that found on the 
surface of the earth, on river banks, where gold can be almost picked 
up, sifted from the soil and washed in the most primitive fashion ; 
and (B.) that of an earlier date, covered over by more recently deposed 
soil, and which can only be. reached by labours which frequently 
entail large expense. 
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In California these ancient deposits, named ‘deep leads,’ are 
sometimes covered with basalt or lava. They are then generally 
worked by hydraulic pressure. Water, enclosed in dykes at a higher 
level, is made to flow in the direction of the works by means of pipes; 
then branch pipes are put which carry it with great force on to the 
auriferous deposit, and reduce the whole bed to a state of liquid mud, 
This runs away in wooden troughs, so arranged that the particles of 
gold are stopped in their passage. 

The ‘deep leads’ worked at Ballarat, in Australia, are most 
curious. They are covered by 400 feet of relatively recent soil, 
amongst which are four layers of lava proceeding from a neighbouring 
volcano, now extinct. These ‘deep leads’ are the banks and allu- 
vium beds of ancient watercourses now hidden under successive layers 
of sediments. The wealth of these deposits is very unequal, and the 
amount they produce most uncertain. 

The capital point in these views concerning the production of 
gold is that by far the greater amount proceeds from these alluvium 
beds. In 1854, Whitney estimated that nine-tenths of the gold in 
the possession of men had this origin. Dr. Suess has made a calcu- 
lation for the period from 1848 to 1875 with the following result :— 


Value of gold in millions of francs derived from 
Million francs 


I. Veins :— 
Modern volcanic ; , ? ‘ . 769 
Ancient volcanic 8292 


Schist and granite . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 240 
——  IJ86) 


II. Alluvium beds ‘ ‘ ° : ‘ 14,973 
Total 16,804 
We learn from these figures that of the whole sum of gold produced 
between the years 1848 and 1875, the working of rocks has produced 
an average of 12°02, and that of alluvium beds 87-98. During the 
last few years, as the quantity of gold procured from the placers has 
rapidly diminished, the gold that the miners’ work extracts from 
veins has taken a more important place. But, in spite of this, 
according to Dr. Suess, the future production of gold depends almost 
entirely on the riches of alluvium beds. 

The finding and extracting of gold from the earth goes on always 
in the same way. Some explorers arrive in an unknown region and 
find on the banks of a river some gold-dust, or may be some nuggets. 
The good tidings are spread abroad at once, and adventurers from all 
sides arrive in crowds. The surface sand is very quickly washed and 
produces a large quantity of gold ; but the more active the workers, 
the sooner is all the superficial gold taken. Individual labour is no 
longer of avail. Large capitals must be employed to establish 
necessary apparatus for the working of the ‘ deep leads,’ or for sinking 
shafts in volcanic or granite rocks. The ‘deep leads’ are in their 
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turn worked out, and the working of the veins brings but scant profit, 
in a general way, if one have not the good fortune to fall on a bonanza, 
which is rare. 

These mines are thus all abandoned, one by one, and fresh regions 

must be resorted to, to take their place. While the working of silver 
continues sometimes for centuries in the same region, that of gold 
cannot be counted upon; it is always of far shorter duration. It 
follows, therefore, that gold mines are constantly to be found, and, in 
fact, generally are situated at the extreme limits of civilisation. 
This curious fact had already been remarked by Herodotus (III. 106). 
After having spoken of the quantity of gold-dust sent to Darius by 
the inhabitants of India as tribute, he adds that, for one reason or 
another, it generally happens that the rarest and most precious things 
come from the remotest corner of the inhabited globe, and Humboldt 
has taken this passage of Herodotus as an epigraph to his studies on 
the variations in the production of gold. 

The discovery of fresh countries is often the cause of an influx of 
the precious metal, and this is in itself frequently an incentive to the 
colonisation of countries hitherto uninhabited, as we have seen in 
California, Australia, and Siberia. The old countries have completely 
ceased producing gold, and it is only in regions as yet unexplored that 
we can hope to discover fresh veins. A rapid epitome of the history 
of gold-workings will serve to confirm this law of the continuous ex- 
haustion of auriferous beds. 

In ancient times gold was, comparatively speaking, abundant. It 
proceeded principally from the washings of the rivers of Asia. The 
sands of Pactolus, the golden fleece conquered by the Argonauts, the 
gold of Ophir, the fable of King Midas, all contribute to show the 
Eastern origin of the yellow metal. According to Pliny, Cyrus 
brought back 34,000 Roman pounds in gold, a sum corresponding to 
nearly two millions sterling. The treasures Alexander the Great took 
from Persia amounted to 351,000 talents, or eighty millions ster- 
ling. Gold came also from Arabia and, by the Nile, probably from 
the centre of Africa. One may read too of the rivers of Spain and 
of the mountains of Dacia. In Abrudbania, in the centre of 
Transylvania, galleries are to be found that date from the time of 
the Romans, in rocks that are still being worked at the present time, 
but producing only insignificant quantities of metal. Roman writers 
speak of the quantity of gold found in the Tagus and the Douro. 
Pliny mentions Asturias as the country producing the largest amount 
of gold. At Idanha Velha, in Portugal, a tablet has been found 
bearing the following inscription : ‘ Claudius Rufus returns thanks to 
Jupiter for his having caused him to find 130 pounds of gold.’ Ti. 
Claudius Rufus Jovi optimo maximo ob reperta auri ) pond, CXXX 
votum lubens solvit. 

During the middle ages these sources of riches dried up, and 
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the attempts made by several English companies to resume the 
workings were ineffectual. Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, the Tyro] 
have all produced gold, and fortunes have formerly been made there, 
In Gneiss, above Gastein, the retreat of the glaciers has brought to 
light old workings, and at the present day a little metal is still to be 
found there. On the Italian side of Monte Rosa, in Val Sesia, and in 
the Val Ansasca, at Pestarena, auriferous veins are worked, but the 
production is insignificant. The only workings in Europe at all 
worth mentioning are those of Schemnitz in Hungary. In fact, our 
continent may be fairly regarded as exhausted. 

After the discovery of America, the Antilles, principally Hispan- 
iola and the western coast of the Gulf of Mexico yielded a great deal 
of gold. It is from Hispaniola that the gold offered to Alexander VI, 
and which he employed for the gilding of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
came, as the following inscription proves: ‘Quod primo Catholici 
reges ex India receperant.’ Very soon these mines ceased to produce. 
Some curious facts relating to the production of gold during the 
sixteenth century are to be found in a Dutch book published in 
‘ Amsteldam,’ 1590: ‘ Gold comes,’ it says, ‘ from different countries— 
from the mountains of Bohemia, from the rivers of Pannonia and 
Sweden. More than 20,000 pounds weight of gold came from Spain 
every year, but now these mines are exhausted. Gold arrived after- 
wards from the east Spanish Indias, from San Domingo, at first, and 
then from other parts; but all that is now a matter of the past. 
Actually, gold comes to us from Peru, some time ago for three 
millions yearly, and now for five, six, and eight millions. But as time 
goes on these mines will be exhausted and abandoned, as the others 
have been.’ This prediction of the old book, Tresoir van de 
Maten ende Gewichten, which resumes all in Suess’s theory, has 
come to pass, and now no more gold is yielded by these parts of the 
world. 

Humboldt had great hopes for New Granada and Columbia, where 
precious metal was to be found on all sides, but, in spite of English 
capital which brought over the most perfected means of working the 
mines, the gold yielded annually does not amount to more than 
500,000/. Before the arrival of the Conquistadores, the Indians had 
gathered from the river sands large quantities of gold in Peru, Chili, 
and along the whole western coast of South America. Later these 
countries produced a considerable amount of silver, but very little gold; 
to-day the production is ten or twelve times less than when Humboldt 
visited them. From 1500 to 1875, the total production of gold 
in South America, with the sole exception of Brazil, has been 
260,000,000/. sterling. Nowhere can the typical history of the working 
of gold mines be so well followed asin Brazil. At the close of the six- 
teenth century, the inhabitants of the province of S. Paulo, apprised of 
the presence of gold by the nuggets with which the savages adorned 
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themselves, commenced washings. In 1697, Bartholomeo Bueno found 
rich deposits of gold in the province of Minas Geraes. Adventurers 
quickly reached the spot and war broke out between the Paulists and 
the Portuguese of the coast. Finally, the governor succeeded in re- 
establishing peace and order, and the collecting of the precious metal 
was set on foot on a firm basis, and developed with extraordinary ra- 
pidity. Towns were built, and amongst others Villa Rica. After the 
year 1720, the province of Matto Grasso begins to yield up her trea- 
sures. In the eighteenth century the placers of Brazil played a simi- 
lar part to that of California in the nineteenth. Minas Geraes alone 
gave, in the middle of this century, about 1,200,000/. a year, and 
Brazil more than 2,000,000/. sterling, but the alluvium beds were soon 
exhausted. The working of the veins was then commenced, but with 
no profit. Towards the year 1820 the total production of Brazil had 
fallen to 100,000. Since that date, English capital has paid for the 
working of many mines, and notably those of Jacotinga and of St. 
John d’Elrey, but in each case the money has been all or in great 
part lost. Only the last-named mine yielded recently (in the year 1876) 
a sum worthy of mention, about 200,000/., but almost without profit. 
The yieldings of the mine Don Pedro North del Rey are regularly 
diminishing ; here are the figures—1875, 34,992/.; 1877, 28,172/.; 
1879, 4,9562. It follows, then, that Brazil, which a hundred years 
back exceeded in riches all other auriferous countries, became im- 
poverished in fifty years, and may now be considered as exhausted. 
The total production of gold in Brazil from the end of the sixteenth 
century till now is estimated to be 140,000,000/. 

In ancient times, and in the middle ages, Africa was noted as 
the country of gold. Herodotus speaks of the gold gathered by the 
Carthaginians from beyond the columns of Hercules. The Arabian geo- 
grapher El Edrisi (4.p. 1154) speaks of the gold produced by the 
Wangara country, from where the river Niger rises; and the Moor 
baptised by Leo X., Leo Africanus, who had scoured the interior of 
Africa, also speaks of the gold of Wangara and of Timbuctoo. It is 
thence that the Moors of Spain and of the north of Africa procured 
the precious metal. Recently the French from Senegal have oc- 
cupied this gold country, and have in reality found ‘ deep leads’ and 
veins in diorite, as in Victoria, but the produce is too small to be 
remunerative. All the famous Gold Coast does not yield 80,0001. a 
year. The golden sand, washed by the negroes, is sufficient to reward 
them for the labour they bestow during their leisure hours, but not 
to pay a proper interest to any European undertaking. 

The Egyptians obtained large quantities of gold from the Upper 
Nile and from Ethiopia. An inscription under Thutmes III., 18th 
dynasty (B.c. 1600), speaks of gold coming from the land of Mayu. 
Another inscription, of the time of Ramses II., 19th dynasty, tells us 
that the king, seated on a golden throne, issued orders for the 
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opening of gold mines in the land of Atika. A papyrus now at 
Turin contains a detailed account and map of these workings, 
Mummies are often found with necklets and jewels in massive gold, 
Gilding was in noways spared. Herodotus tells us of a king of the 
Ethiopians attacked, but not defeated, by Cambyses, who loaded 
his prisoners with golden chains, this metal being commoner than 
bronze. At Sofala also gold was very plentiful in the middle ages, 
The geographer Edrisi tells us that copper was worn as an ornament 
in preference to gold. At Daghouta still more gold was to be found 
than at Sofala. When, in the year 1867, the German traveller 
Mauch discovered near Sofala ancient alluvium workings, and even 
remains of the masonry of shafts and traces of ancient Israelitish 
worship, it was believed that we had discovered the biblical Ophir, 
and the more so asin ancient maps Sofala is written Sophir. However 
that may be, neither on this coast, nor in the Transvaal, nor in the 
Orange Free State, have any of the attempts at workings which have 
been made proved a great success. The riches in gold of the African 
continent is a thing of the past. The marvellous necklace of the 
Queen Aah-Topeh which is exhibited in the museum of Bulak, and 
which dates 3,600 years back; the golden chains of the Abyssinian 
captives in the time of Cambyses; the treasures brought by the Queen 
of Sheba to the temple of Solomon 2,860 years ago; the masses of 
gold hanging on to the throne of the King of Ghana, of which Edrisi 
speaks, 700 years ago, and which weighed 300,000 mithkal (value 
175,000/.)—all these memories or legends prove beyond a doubt 
that in ancient times the ‘ dark continent’ produced a great deal of 
gold. What it yields to-day is of very little importance, at most 
240,000/. a year. The total production since 1495 is estimated—we 
must say, upon very uncertain authorities— at 100,000,000. sterling. 
The whole of North Africa to the Sahara and the falls of the Nile is 
formed of a sedimentary soil which has never yielded precious metals, 
but in the centre of the continent ancient rocks are to be met— 
granite, gneiss, syenite, hormblende—with quartz veins containing gold, 
and thus auriferous alluvium has been formed. Only it appears that 
antiquity and the middle ages have exhausted it all. According to 
remarks made by M. Jevons, the aborigenes have always been the 
first to discover and take advantage of auriferous sands. It is cer- 
tainly possible that in the centre of Africa rich gold veins and even 
bonanzas may be found, failing rich ‘placers,’ which must not be 
counted on, for, did they exist, their produce would already have 
reached the coast. At all events, when we consider that the work- 
ings of rocks have not yielded one-fifth of the total produce in gold, 
we cannot expect that, in this instance, the continent of Africa will 
give the lie to the general law. What China and Japan produce 
is far from sufficing for their own consumption. 

The three important centres of production at the present time 
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are Siberia, the United States, and Australia; but the two latter are 
already beginning to fall off. Let us first examine Siberia. Here 
the auriferous alluvium spreads itself over an enormous space, from 
the Ural to the region of the Amour River. In Siberia the work is 
less active than in the Australian or Californian placers. It is 
carried on either by labourers who pay the privileged contractors, 
or by convicts. The severity of the climate and the frosts make 
any washings out of the question during the greater part of the 
year. Accordingly, progress is not so rapid, and exhaustion will not 
come so soon. The washings are found in the volcanic districts of the 
Asiatic Ural Mountains and in the syenite, the gneiss and the horn- 
blende, at Jenisei, at Tychovo-Sadomsk on the Nigra, in the valley of 
Chomolcko, and on the banks of the Muza, in the government of 
Nertschink ; finally, in Upper Amour, and quite recently in a very 
remote region on the banks of the Nyman and Olga rivers. Here, as 
in California, gold is nearly always found where granite comes in 
contact with the schists. In Siberia the washings are slowly falling 
off, as elsewhere. Those of Jenisei fell from 1,000 puds in 1850, to 
300 during the last few years. Only, as the alluvium is to be found 
more or less everywhere spread about over an immense territory, 
fresh workings take the place of those that are no longer productive, 
and the total yield tends rather to increase. In 1869 it amounted 
to 4,500,000/. sterling. In 1876 it had risen to 4,650,000/.; in 
1877 to 5,700,000/.; in 1878 to 5,850,000/.; and in 1879 to 
§,550,000/. sterling. The total contribution of Russia to the gold 
stock of the world is estimated at 120,000,000/. sterling. 

It is North America which has produced in the latest years the 
greatest amount of gold. The rapidity with which the production 
of this metal has developed itself there is really prodigious. This 
was due to two causes: first, the natural riches of the country; and, 
secondly, the extraordinary energy displayed by the Americans in 
making the best of these riches. The precious metal is to be found 
in that long double chain of mountains which extends between the 
coasts of the Atlantic and the plains of the centre. In this great 
range, which is cailed the Rocky Mountains, the upheaval of the 
earth’s crust by eruptive rocks have brought near the surface both 
gold and silver. In British Columbia even, the washings of Cassiar, 
of Omenica, and of Cariboo, have produced annually about half a 
million sterling in gold. The States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
and Washington yielded in the year 1870 about a million sterling. 
In Montana the annual production has very soon considerably 
decreased. In 1866 it amounted to $18,000,000; to-day it is not 
more than $2,500,000. From 1864 to 1871 Idaho produced annually 
from five to seven million dollars; in 1880 the production//liad 
fallen to $510,546. In 1868 Oregon and Washington 
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Dakota slightly increased from $2,000,000 in 1877 to $2,420,000 
in 1879. Colorado sustains an average annual production of about 
$3,000,000. California has passed through the three habitual 
periods of the gold production. After the year 1848 the washings of 
the river sands produced immense quantities of gold ; now, only the 
Chinese find this sufficient to procure them sustenance. The super- 
ficial washings were ‘soon exhausted, and excavation of the ‘ deep 
leads’ and veins was then proceeded with. 

The whole highest ridge of the Sierra Nevada, running parallel 
with the Atlantic, is granitic, but halfway down the slope of the chain, 
towards the west, strata of schist and limestone are found amongst the 
granite. At the point of contact, there extends from north to south 
of the State a zone, about eight to nine miles in width, which contains 
all the auriferous veins of this country. This stratum, brought to 
light by erosion, forms in many places an almost perpendicular wall, 
overhanging the forests spread out at its feet. The ‘Mother Lode’ 
commeuces in Mariposa, and passes the limit of the State at the 
north, where it is covered by the lava of the powerful and as yet 
unextinct voleanoes Pilot Peak and Lassen Peak. This lava has 
also covered ancient alluvium soil with basaltic streams, from 50 to 
200 feet thick, which form the present ‘Table Mountains.’ This 
formation is also found more south in the Sierra Nevada, not far 
from the ‘ Big Trees.’ The alluvium beds, covered by basalt, and rest- 
ing on the strata of granite and of schist in the chain, contain gold, and 
it is from there that the lower, superficial, and now exhausted auri- 
ferous sands were washed away by the force of mountain streams and 
torrents. These ‘deep leads,’ and the veins of the Mother Lode com- 
bined, have taken the place of the river ‘ placers,’ and so the Californian 
production is still from fifteen to seventeen million dollars. 

It was in Nevada that the famous Comstock Lode was discovered, 
which, quite recently, was supposed to be going to inundate the world 
with a complete overflow of gold. Parallel to the west of the Sierra 
Nevada runs a chain, the Virginia Range, which is composed of 
comparatively recent volcanic rocks. These rocks have submerged 
the lower part of the mountains, and principally Mount Davidson, 
which rises to a height of 7,827 feet, and which is composed of older 
syenite. At the point where the more modern volcanic rock, known 
as propylite, terminates, at an altitude of from 5,800 to 6,000 feet, 
appear the veins of the Comstock Lode. A crack was formed between 
the more ancient mountain and the rock covering it. This rent 
extends for a distance of 22,000 feet. Its width varies a great 
deal: sometimes it reaches 200 feet, and sometimes it is very much 
narrowed by the two walls of propylite on the one side and syenite 
on the other. Broken pieces falling from these walls fill it up in 
places ; the rest is occupied by the auriferous quartz, where the ‘rich 
chimneys,’ the bonanzas, are found. The most powerful of these is 
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the bonanza of Gold Hill, which descends to a depth of 700 feet. 
Several companies are engaged in the excavation of this marvellous 
yein. The most favoured has been the Virginia Consolidated, 
which, out of twenty-five million dollars produced by the Comstock 
in 1875, yield seventeen million. The richness of the vein was 
ascertained at a depth of 1,600 feet. Shafts have been sunk to 
2,500 feet, and one has been commenced which it is hoped will 
descend to 4,000 feet. A tunnel, the total length of which is to be 
20,000 feet, has been bored in the side of the mountain to enable 
the vein to be worked from underneath, and the water to be carried 
off without using pumps: but this gigantic undertaking, which is 
being directed by the engineer Sutro, has, to all appearances, been 
commenced too late. On the one hand, the vein, contrary to all 
expectations, is poorer as the workings attain a greater depth ; and, 
on the other hand, the heat at the bottom of the shaft is simply 
intolerable, viz. 46° Centigrade, and the hot springs that are found 
there have a still higher temperature, according to the close proximity 
to the centre fire. The workmen, who work quite naked, are instan- 
taneously in a bath of perspiration ; they can scarcely breathe, and 
are obliged to rest every ten minutes. Under these circumstances the 
price of labour is of course extremely high, and unless a fresh bonanza 
be found, the mine will finally be abandoned. The rapid diminution 
in the amount of production, and the alarming fall in the value of 
shares, do not allow one to count on a brilliant future. This 
prodigicus vein has exceeded in riches all that had ever been found 
previously in as great a degree as the placers of California surpassed 
any ancient washings. In ten years it has produced two hundred 
million dollars, ninety millions of which were gold. The adventurer 
who in 1869 discovered this famous hoard of riches, Henry Com- 
stock, after having sold his claim committed suicide. The ‘furia 
Americana’ which has been displayed in the working of this mine 
has contributed to accelerate its exhaustion. The Comstock Lode, 
which in 1877 yielded $37,911,000, of which $17,771,000 were 
gold, fell off, in 1878, to $10,404,000 silver and $9,825,000 gold, 
total $20,230,000; in 1879, to $5,190,000 silver and $3,639,000 
gold, total $8,830,000; and, in 1880, to $2,634,000 silver and 
$2,678,000 gold, total $5,312,000. The production of the first 
quarter of 1881 shows astill greater decrease ; the total is only $426,400 
against $7,549,000 in 1877, and $1,615,800 in 1880. The aggregate 
value of the twenty-eight principal mines on the Comstock Lode, 
which was, in 1875, $271,059,200, was on the 1st of May 1881 only 
$14,030,058. This rapid diminution has affected the total produc- 
tion of gold in the United States, which, according to official esti- 
mation, amounted to $47,266,107 in 1878, $38,900,000 in 1879, and 
$36,000,000 in 1880. 

The traveller who visits the American gold country sees every- 
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where works abandoned, buildings in ruins, and localities, which were 
but recently flourishing, with scarcely an inhabitant. Many of the 
mines established in the Mother Lode are no longer worked. Fortu- 
nately new ones are discovered, but they will be exhausted in their turn. 

The director of the Mint of the United States, M. Burchard, 
thinks that the number of mines worked exceeds a thousand, but 
many of them leave the workers at a loss. It is in the north of the 
Rocky Mountains that one still hopes to make happy discoveries, 
It is estimated that North America has contributed 14,000,000). 
sterling of the stock of gold of the world. 

The production of gold in Australia has followed pretty much the 
same course as in California. There, also, they have passed from the 
river sands to the deep alluvium, to arrive at last at the direct working 
of the veins ; but from that moment the produce has gradually dimi- 
nished. The chain of mountains which extends in Australia from 
north to south, parallel to the east coast, is formed of sedimentary 
strata, interspersed in many places with volcanic and eruptive rocks, 
Numerous veins, ‘ quartz reefs,’ are visible, and contain gold. It is of 
their fragments that the auriferous alluvions are formed, which one 
meets with on all sides. These alluvions are easily worked, and 
yielded to the province of Victoria, as soon as they were dis- 
covered, a quantity of precious metal. After Campbell in 1850, and 
Hargreaves in 1851, had found the first nuggets, there was a rush to 
the gold-fields. In 1852 the production had already risen to 
1,974,975 ounces. In 1855 it attained to) 2,497,723 ounces; in 
1856 it reached its maximum with 2,985,991 ounces, of a value of 
about 12,000,000/. sterling. Since then, although gold has been 
found in New South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
the supply has continually decreased. For Victoria the yield was, in 
1876, 1,095,787 ounces, of which 605,859 came from the veins, and 
357,901 from the alluvions, and, in 1879, only 758,947 ounces, of 
which 465,637 from the veins, and 293,310 from the alluvium. The 
number of miners has also considerably diminished. In 1850 there 
were 147,358, of whom 33,673 were Chinese. In 1873 there were 
not more than 37,453, of whom 14,784 worked at the veins, and 
22,769 at the alluvions. 

In the province of New South Wales the mountains contain veins 
and the rivers auriferous sands. They were worked in all directions 
in a zone of at least 180 miles breadth; but the veins were not remu- 
nerative, and the alluvions were soon exhausted, so that the product 
regularly lessened. In 1871 it rose, according to Daintree, to 535,492 
ounces.! For the later years I borrow the figures from the excellent 
report of the German Consul at Sydney, reproduced by M. Soetbeer.? 

It says : ‘The gold received at Sydney, at the Mint of the Colony, 


? Queensland, 1873. . 
2 Jahrbiicher fiir national Okonomie, 1881, 4 Heft, p. 370. 
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from New South Wales, in 1876 rose to 126,780 ounces, of the value 
of 479,133/. These figures diminish each year. In 1872, the year 
which yielded the most, the produce was 1,513,186/. In 1878, as I 
have remarked in my report of last year, the production of gold 
continued to decrease. In 1877 the Mint ouly received 97,582 ounces, 
of the value of 366,329/. In 1879 the gold receipts (as proceeding 
from the workings of New South Wales) have fallen to 75,492 ounces, 
of the value of 279,1662. The yield of gold from all sources amounts 
to 109,347 ounces, of the value of 382,741/. Three-fourths of the 
ore are obtained from the washings.’ 

The chain of Australian mountains, on entering Queensland, widens, 
and with its lateral ridges attains a breadth of twenty-five miles. 
Here also recent volcanic rocks, diorite and even granite, have 
brought gold to the surface. In many of the rivers, auriferous sands 
and large nuggets have been discovered, and already the veins are 
heavily worked. The richest mine, the ‘Comstock’ Lode, of that 
Colony is that of Gympie, to the north of Brisbane, on the Mary river. 
At the end of 1868 this mine yielded nearly 84,000 ounces, and 70,852 
ounces in 1869. Since then the produce has been maintained toler- 
ably regularly. The works have already reached a depth of 600 feet. 

Queensland also has had its period of promising discoveries. Thus 
in 1874, the Palmers gold fields, where 6,000 men were collected, 
produced 175,000 ounces. The German Consul of Brisbane gave the 
following figures for this province: 1,429,929/. in 1876,and 1,611,105/. 
in 1879. He added, ‘ As fresh discoveries continue to be daily made, 
and as this district contains hundreds of square miles where no white 
man has yet planted his foot, still further discoveries of rich goldfields 
may be hoped for.’ This hope, although not without foundation, is 
not yet realised, as from the most recent reports the exportation of 
ore from Queensland had fallen to about one million sterling in 1878. 
South Australia and Tasmania have also produced a little gold, the 
total value being about 40,000/. in 1878. 

New Zealand yielded about forty millions sterling of precious 
metal between 1857 and 1879. The northern island has not con- 
tributed more than five millions, found principally in the veins of 
the peninsula of Coromandel which have not formed auriferous allu- 
vions. In the southern island, on the contrary, which has produced 
seven times more (or thirty-five millions), the gold was found almost 
exclusively in auriferous sand and deep leads, which, strange to say, 
were discovered on the declivity of the mountains; here they also 
employed, as in California, hydraulic power for the working, and the 
process of exhaustion resembles that of the other gold countries. 

The growth is rapid, and the decline equally speedy; thus a 
field near Otago gives, in 1861, 187,695 ounces; in 1863, 5f $33 
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gold exported was in 1874, 1;500,000/. ; in 1875, 1,400,000/. ; in 1876, 
1,268,5991. ; in 1877, 1,476,312/. ; and in 1878, 1,244,192/. 

The following table, prepared from the very careful calculations of 
M. Soetbeer, shows the progressive decline of the total production of 
gold in Australia, which has fallen to the half of what it was twenty 
years ago. 


Yearly average 
Kilogrammes Value : German marks 


1856-60 ; . 86,700 241,893,000 
1861-65 : ‘ . 77,700 216,783,000 
1866-70 ; , . 70,400 196,416,000 
1871-75 : : . 59,900 167,121,000 
1876. ‘ . 59,100 164,889,000 
1877. : > . 52,300 145,917,000 
1878. - ; . 45,300 126,387,000 
1879. 3 ‘ . 39,000 108,810,000 


The exportations of metal to England have diminished still more 
rapidly and more abruptly. This seems to prove that Australia ab- 
sorbs the metal, partly for her home circulation, and partly for her 
direct commerce with the Indies, China, and Japan. From 1871 to 
1875 England received from Australia an average each year of 
7,097,8001. of gold; in 1878, 5,680,000/.; in 1879 only 3,180,600. ; 
and in 1880, 3,614,200/. These are the actual facts, and they are 
not reassuring for the future. Certain mineralogists, as, for example, 
G. Ulrich of Dunedin in New Zealand, Director of the Mining 
Department of Sydney, do not share the gloomy forebodings of Dr. 
Suess. After all, they say, if the production of gold diminishes in 
Australia, it is not for lack of metal, but because the workmen prefer 
to buy the land for agricultural purposes, or for the rearing of cattle. 
So it is, but that is precisely what Dr. Suess affirms. When the gold- 
fields are exhausted, it is necessary to excavate the veins, and then 
the work generally ceases to be remunerative, though some continue to 
work for a time, encouraged by the exceptional success of some miners. 
Hope and the gambling fever stimulate them to work at a loss, but 
at length they become discouraged and stop. According to M. Del 
Mar, on an average, each dollar drawn from the earth costs two. 

Australia still supports herself by the goldfields and the deep 
leads; but when the miner shall be reduced to the ‘ quartz reefs,’ the 
produce will certainly be reduced to one half. M. Ulrich himself, 
notwithstanding his sanguine views, admits that Victoria will fall to 
600,000 ounces—that is, to half of what she has recently produced. 
It is estimated that Australia has supplied 260,000,000/. sterling in 
gold to the world. 

The reader will, no doubt, have been fatigued with the uniformity 
of these details, but it is in that that the instruction consists. It is 
this identical repetition of the same facts which enables Dr. Suess to 
predict that the production of gold is fatally destined to decrease. 
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He admits that one may perhaps still discover, in the less explored 
regions of the Rocky Mountains of Central Africa, or in Australia, 
goldfields as rich as those of California, or veins as marvellous as the 
Comstock Lode; but the more powerful our present process of work- 
ing, the more rapid the exhaustion of the new mines. It has been 
so in the past, and it will not be otherwise in the future. 

From all these facts Dr. Suess concludes that the desire to make 
everywhere gold the only coinage, to the exclusion of silver, is pure 
madness. Geology opposes it. There does not exist in the world 
gold enough for that purpose. The true money metal is silver 
Locke was right in saying ‘Silver is the instrument and measure 
of commerce in all the civilised and trading parts of the world ;’ 
and Bagehot expressed the same opinion before the Silver Com- 
mission of 1876 (Question 1,389): ‘Silver is the normal currency 
of the world.’ In proportion as the people become wealthy and in- 
dustrious, they require more and more gold, so that the diminishing 
production of gold will be barely sufficient for the use of the arts and 
manufactures, and the yellow metal will disappear, little by little, 
from circulation. At all times gold has been a subsidiary money—a 
money of luxury. It was a consequence of naturallaws. Economical 
necessities will oblige men to submit to them. That which has 
passed since the date of the publication of Dr. Suess’ book (1877) has 
plainly confirmed his predictions. Already the scarcity of gold has 
created an appearance of disquietude. One cannot be surprised at 
it, when one thinks of the small quantity of gold which is at man’s 
disposal. 

The total quantity of this metal produced since the discovery of 
America is calculated to be 1,400,000,000/. A learned professor of 
the University of Rome, Messedaglia (Storia e Statistica dei Metalli 
preziosz), has calculated that this sum, equivalent to 535 cubic métres, 
would be sufficient only to cover the pavement under the cupola of 
the Pantheon or of St. Paul’s with a bed of gold of 37 centimétres, or 
one foot in depth, and the annual production would add to it barely 
one centimétre. Of this quantity what remains under the form of 
money and ornaments? Perhaps one milliard sterling. M. Soetbeer 
shows that there exists as money in civilised countries (less India and 
the extreme East) 13,400,000,000 German marks (670,000,000/.) 
of gold, and 8,400,000,000 marks (420,000,000/.) of silver. That 
which singularly aggravates the economical situation is that the 
world’s currency, which was maintained yearly, till 1873, by gold 
and by silver united—that is to say, by a total value of 35,000,000/. 
sterling—is now to be kept up by gold alone, of which the production 
does not attain more than 20,000,000/. each year. Trade consumes 
certainly from twelve to fourteen millions sterling ; for official reports 
show that manufactures and arts require, in the United States, 
10,000,000 dollars or two millions sterling, the same amount in 
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France (54,000,000 francs in 1878), and even more in England: that 
is, six or seven millions for these three countries alone. India takes 
away every year between two and three millions, so what remains for 
the requirement of the coinage in all the civilised nations? We 
must not forget that, according to M. Soetbeer’s calculations, there 
has been coined in the last twenty-five years, from 1851 to 1875, 
800,000,000/. sterling gold, and 440,000,000/. silver. Deduct what 
you will for re-coinage, there remains certainly, taken yearly by the 
mint, a sum immensely superior to the four or five millions gold 
that the arts leave for the monetary requirements. 

Even supposing that the absorption of gold by America will 
suddenly stop—and it amounted in 1879-1880 to $75,891,391, and in 
1880-1881 to $91,168,650, or for these two years nearly 34 millions 
sterling, that is the third of all the gold coin of England—it is 
beyond all doubt that if silver remains proscribed, there will not 
be gold enough for the monetary and industrial uses of Europe. 
Already, at the very moment these lines are written, the gold 
scarcity begins to be seriously felt on the money market. The Stock 
Exchange is looking with anxiety to every withdrawal of metal 
from the Bank. What the late Mr. Bagehot used to call ‘ Apprehen- 
sion Point’ is very near. Soon the sentiment of living under the 
perpetual fear of lacking the breathing air of commerce—i.e. of 
the means of exchange—will become intolerable, long before the ex- 
haustion of the gold washings predicted by Dr. Suess will be realised. 

It becomes every day more evident that the dream of using gold 
alone as universal money is a mere impossibility. The two precious 
metals, gold and silver, are not even sufficient for the rapidly growing 
wants of trade and luxury throughout the world. 


EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 





